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The work of the second Bilingual Districts Advisory Board continued 
during a period of three years. The first eighteen months were consumed in the 
preparation and study of relevant data, in discussing the basic issues involved, 
in conducting visits and holding hearings throughout Canada, and in arriving at 
specific decisions. The remainder of the time was spent drafting the report, discuss- 
ing and revising it, and preparing the final draft for publication. 
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personally all of my colleagues and all of our staff who have been involved in this 
lengthy task. To my fellow commissioners in particular, I should like to express 
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in our efforts and made his or her own unique contribution. I am especially 
appreciative of the patience they displayed during the long period of the prepara- 
tion of the report. 


Although he did not want this point mentioned, I must note that my colleagues 
and I are particularly indebted to one of our members, Dr. Léopold Lamontagne, 
who spent many hours translating the report. 


On behalf of the Board, I should like to thank all of the members of our staff, 
whether they served throughout the existence of the Board or for a briefer period. 
Our appreciation is extended to Mr. Neil Morrison, the Secretary-General of 
the Board; Lt. Col. Roland Morency, the Associate Secretary-General; Dr. Donald 
Cartwright, our research director; Mme Clairette Pilon, administrative officer; 

Mlle Pauline LeBlanc, who succeeded Mme Pilon; Miss Ann Good, executive 
assistant to the Secretary-General; M. Maurice Simoneau, technical and statistical 
officer; Mr. Peter Katznelson, cartographer; and our stenographers and messenger. 


Finally, it may be useful to add at this point a few words of explanation 
about the Board’s decisions. 


Decisions of the Board 


When making decisions, the members of the Board were not always in agree- 
ment. Although eight of the ten members have concurred in the majority report, 
two of these eight have prepared individual minority statements expressing their 
differences of opinion on certain points. Two additional members have dissented 
from the majority report and submitted individual minority reports. The two 
minority statements and the two minority reports will be found in Part IV. 


Vi 


The Board resolved that when its members made a decision on a specific 
matter, such as the recommendation of a particular bilingual district, we should not 
report the precise number of votes for and against a recommendation, but instead 
convey the weight of the Board’s opinion by using a suitable descriptive phrase. 

The number of such terms has been limited and their employment has been 
standardized so that each time a particular word or phrase is used, it carries the 
same significance as a measure of the Board’s opinion. 


It should be explained that when the Board’s opinion is stated in this fashion, 
the tally reflects the view of each Board member who voted on the specific point, 
regardless of whether an individual member later signed the majority report or 
submitted a minority report or statement. Thus, for example, some decisions are 
reported as unanimous. Although the chairman did not normally vote on a motion 
unless there was a tie, he concurred with the majority in each instance. 


Paul Fox, 
Chairman 
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PART I 
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Chapter 1 — Prelude and Procedures 


Introduction 


a; The Official Languages Act was passed by 
Parliament and assented to in July 1969.' It came into 
force in September of the same year. The passage of 
the Act marked the culmination of an intensive discus- 
sion and examination of the benefit of giving statutory 
recognition to the existence in Canada of two official 
languages, English and French. 


Be In any country in which more than one lan- 
guage is commonly spoken, it is necessary to determine 
the official status of the languages used. While many 
languages are spoken in Canada, English and French 
are the languages of the two founding peoples who, in 
fact, constitute the two largest groups of citizens. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1971, Canadians of English 
mother tongue amounted to 12,973,810 persons or 
60.2 per cent of the total population of 21,568,310 
while Canadians of French mother tongue constituted 
5,793,650 individuals or 26.9 per cent of the popula- 
tion; the remaining 2,800,850 Canadians, or 13.0 per 
cent, were of other mother tongue. In 1967, after an 
extended and thorough investigation of the subject, the 
Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism 
recommended in its final report that the federal gov- 
ernment should declare two languages official in 
Canada, English and French.” Parliament accepted this 
advice and two years later passed the Official Lan- 
guages Act. 


3 Section 2 of the Act declares that “The English 
and French languages are the official languages of 
Canada for all purposes of the Parliament and Govern- 
ment of Canada, and possess and enjoy equality of 
status and equal rights and privileges as to their use 
in all the institutions of the Parliament and Govern- 
ment of Canada.” 


1 The formal designation of the Statute is Official Languages Act, 
R.S.C. 1970, c. O-2, An Act respecting the status of the Official 
Languages of Canada. See infra, Part V, Appendix 1, for a repro- 
duction of the entire text of the Act. 

2 Report of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Bicul- 
turalism, Book I, The Official Languages, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1967, p. 147. 


4, The statute contains a number of provisions to 
assist in the implementation of the intent of this 
declaration. Some clauses in the Act require the pub- 
lication in both languages of statutory and other in- 
struments, others place certain obligations upon fed- 
eral departments and agencies to provide their services 
in both languages, others create the position of Com- 
missioner of Official Languages to oversee the enforce- 
ment of the Act, and still others provide for the 
creation of bilingual districts. The latter clauses are 
most pertinent to this report. 


a There are seven sections in the Act devoted to 
the establishment and functioning of bilingual dis- 
tricts and the role to be played in their creation by a 
Bilingual Districts Advisory Board. The relevant sec- 
tions of the Act are numbers 12 to 18, which can be 
found verbatim in Appendix 1 of this report. The most 
important points arising from them are discussed sub- 
sequently in Chapter 2. 


The Purpose of Bilingual Districts 


6. According to the Act, a bilingual district is to be 
an area in which both of the official languages are 
spoken as a mother tongue by persons residing in the 
locality and in which the number of individuals belong- 
ing to the official language minority amounts to at least 
ten percent of the total population of the area. When a 
bilingual district is proclaimed, the federal government 
is required to communicate with the public and to 
provide its services in both official languages at each of 
its principal offices in every department, agency, and 
judicial, quasi-judicial or administrative body or Crown 
corporation in that bilingual district. 


ae Although the purpose of bilingual districts thus 
appears to be simple and clear, we have encountered 
so much confusion in the public’s mind on this point 
that we would like to emphasize the basic intention by 
reiterating it. The objective of creating a bilingual 
district is to require the federal government to provide 
its services in both languages. 


8. However, it should be clearly understood that 
the existence of a bilingual district will not oblige the 
public to become bilingual. Far from it. In fact, just 
the opposite is true. A bilingual district can protect 
unilingualism by ensuring that an individual who speaks 
only English or only French can communicate with the 
federal government in his or her own language. The 
bilingual requirement that is imposed by a district does 
not fall upon the public but upon the government. 


9. It should be added that the obligation incurred 
by the federal government does not mean that all of its 
civil servants must be, or must become, bilingual. 
Only those employees dealing with the public under 
the circumstances described above would be expected 
to be bilingual. 


10. It is also worth observing that nothing in the 
Official Languages Act, whether it be the clauses in 
the statute establishing English and French as the 
official languages of Canada or any other section pro- 
viding for the implementation of this declaration, dero- 
gates in any way from the privileges enjoyed by any 
additional language. Section 38 of the Act expressly 
forbids the diminution of any legal or customary rights 
or privileges possessed or acquired by any additional 
language before or after the Act came into force. 


11. The objective of the Act was summarized co- 
gently in 1969 by the then Secretary of State, the 
Honourable Gérard Pelletier, when he remarked during 
a discussion of the Official Languages Bill in the 
House of Commons on May 16 of that year, “The 
purpose of the present bill is not to regulate the lan- 
guage which citizens must speak, but to ensure that 
they may address the federal government agencies in 
the official language of their choice.” 


12. Two other points are worth reiterating also. 
First, the creation of bilingual districts is not intended 
to involve the establishment of any separate or addi- 
tional administrative structure. On the contrary, bi- 
lingual districts are simply designated areas within 
which existing federal institutions are to offer their 
services to the public in both official languages. Sec- 
ond, the obligation to provide such services applies 
only to federal institutions and not to provincial or 
municipal agencies. Obviously, the federal government 
has jurisdiction only in its own domain, although it is 
true that the Act envisages the possibility of similar 
services being provided in conterminous areas by other 
governments. 


13. To assist the federal government in determining 
appropriate areas which might become bilingual dis- 
tricts, the Official Languages Act requires the Governor 


in Council to appoint after each decennial census a 
Bilingual Districts Advisory Board which is charged 
with the duty of recommending the establishment of 
potential bilingual districts and the delineation of their 
boundaries. A Board may also propose revisions in 
the boundaries of districts which have been created 
previously but it may not eliminate existing districts. 


The First Bilingual Districts Advisory Board 


14. On February 12th, 1970, the Governor in 
Council appointed the First Bilingual Districts Advisory 
Board. This Board studied the relevant problems and 
submitted its report, which was tabled in the House of 
Commons in May 1971.* Later the government decided 
not to implement the recommendations contained in this 
report. One of the reasons was that the work of the First 
Board had been based, of necessity, on the statistics 
available from the census of 1961 and it was realized 
that these out-dated statistics would soon be replaced 
by data acquired from the 1971 census. 


The Second Bilingual Districts Advisory Board 


15. Following the completion of the returns from 
the census of 1971, the Governor General in Council, 
on the recommendation of the Secretary of State and 
in conformity with paragraph 1 of Section 14 of the 
Official Languages Act, appointed a second Bilingual 
Districts Advisory Board on May 25, 1972.4 


Membership of the Second Board 


16. The names and places of residence of the ten 
commissioners were as follows: 


M. Jane Carrothers® —Calgary, Alta. - 
Eleanor Duckworth —Halifax, N.S. 

Paul Fox —Toronto, Ont. 

W. Harry Hickman  —-Victoria, B.C. 
Léopold Lamontagne —Ottawa, Ont. 
William F. Mackey —Sainte-Foy, Que. 
Alfred Monnin —Saint Boniface, Man. 
Yvonne R. Raymond ——Montreal, Que. 
Albert Regimbal —Sudbury, Ont. 
Adélard Savoie —Dieppe, N.B. 


3 Recommendations of the Bilingual Districts Advisory Board, 
March, 1971, Ottawa, Information Canada, 1971. 

‘ P.C. 1972-1125, reprinted infra, Part V, Appendix 2. 

* In July 1974, Mrs. Carrothers established her residence in Mon- 
treal, Québec. 


17. At the same time Mr. Fox was designated Chair- 
man. The Board held its first meeting on June 28th and 
29th 1972, at its office, 110 Argyle Avenue, Ottawa. 
Subsequently, it met there in plenary sessions on occa- 
sion, as its business required, until its work was com- 
pleted. In addition, groups of members of the Board 
travelled to many places in Canada where there was 
a concentration of at least ten per cent of one of the 
official language minorities.® 


18. To assist its work, the Board appointed a small 
staff whose number varied from time to time but never 
exceeded twelve. The senior members of the staff were: 


Neil Morrison 
Roland Morency 
Donald Cartwright 
Clairette Pilon 


—Secretary-General 
—Associate Secretary-General 
—Research Director 
—Administrative Officer. 


19. The characteristics of the members and staff 
furnished the Board with a broad range of professional 
talents and experience. We had among our numbers 
persons trained in the following fields or conversant with 
them: law, linguistics, demography, geography, educa- 
tion, community service, sociology, political science, 
and public administration. Several of our Board mem- 
bers or staff had had considerable experience on prev- 
ious public boards or commissions dealing with bilingual 
and bicultural matters. In addition, four members of 
the Second Board, as well as the Secretary-General and 
the Associate Secretary, had served on the First Bilin- 
gual Districts Advisory Board. 


20. |The members of the Second Board also possessed 
characteristics which were representative of some of the 
major elements in Canadian society. Our Board in- 
cluded residents from five geographical regions of the 
country, three women and seven men, and although all 
were bilingual, an equal number of persons of English 
and French mother tongue. 


21. Ina report dealing with bilingualism, it is worth 
noting in passing that the employment of two languages 
was not a hindrance to our work. When speaking or 
writing, a member used whichever of the two languages 
he or she chose. Distinctions other than language were 
more apparent and longlasting. As one would expect, 
it took time for ten individuals coming from different 
parts of the country and reflecting diverse backgrounds, 
interests, and professions to grasp one another’s percep- 
tions and points of view. Although the differences of 
opinion which were expressed were not always recon- 
ciled, new conceptions and appreciations emerged from 


® See infra, Part V, Appendix 3, for a list of visits and meetings of 
the Board. 


the exchange of views. Learning from one another made 
us realize that the heterogeneity of Canadian society 
can be an asset, rather than the liability which it is 
often alleged to be. 


Methods of Conducting the Inquiry 


22. Sections 14 and 15 of the Official Languages Act 
confer on a Bilingual Districts Advisory Board the 
duties and powers to conduct an inquiry pursuant to 
Part I of the Inquiries Act. In conducting its inquiry, 
the Board made use of two methods of investigation. 
The first was to study pertinent published and un- 
published material, in particular the Official Languages 
Act itself and language statistics derived from the most 
recent census returns, relevant general literature such 
as monographs and articles,’ correspondence received 
by the Board, and reports and position papers written 
by members of the Board or its staff. The second 
method of investigation was to consult many interested 
individuals and groups in various localities in Canada 
which qualified as potential bilingual districts. 


Expression of Appreciation 


23. Before presenting our findings, the Board would 
like to express a word of appreciation to all of the 
individuals and groups who were of assistance to us in 
the conduct of our inquiry. 


24. The number of persons who helped us was 
large and representative of a broad range of interests. 
It included elected and appointed officials in all three 
sectors of federal, provincial, and local government 
as well as individual citizens and members of public 
and private groups. Although we shall note in due 
course the contributions of those whom we met during 
our visits and consultations, we would like to mention 
at this point the assistance we received from members 
of the public service. 


25. When we reviewed the Official Languages Act, 
for instance, we profited from the counsel of a law 
officer of the crown who met with the Board at length 
on two occasions. We also benefitted immensely from 
the excellent services rendered continually by Statistics 
Canada. Its officials were not only very cooperative in 
providing us with all the basic demographic data neces- 
sary for our work but they were generous in responding 
to our numerous inquiries and requests for assistance 


7 Some of this literature is noted in the Select List of References, 
infra, Part V, Appendix 4. 


and in making available to us the results of some of the 
department’s sophisticated techniques for producing 
specific tabulations. We shall say more about this 
material shortly when we review the statistical data the 
Board used in its work. We would like to acknowledge 
with appreciation too the great assistance which we 
received from some members of the departments of 
the Secretary of State and the Treasury Board, and 
from a number of federal departments and agencies 
which answered a lengthy questionnaire that we 
circulated. 


26. We would like to thank also all those individuals 
and groups of Canadians who communicated with us by 
writing to the Board or by submitting petitions and 
memoranda. Each communication was reported to a 
plenary meeting of the Board which then had an op- 
portunity to discuss the points raised. 


Accumulation and Disposition of Material 


Li; In addition to the evidence, data, and opinions 
gained from all of these sources, the Board acquired a 
considerable body of information from the research 
done by our own staff and from position papers pre- 
pared on occasion by some members of the Board and 
staff. We spent a good deal of time discussing this 
material as well as our other findings, and we recorded 
for reference the essence of our deliberations. 


28. Asa result of these various activities, the Board 
accumulated a sizable amount of documentation. A 


good deal of it is contained in the 19 volumes of the 
running record which the Board compiled. But only a 
small portion of it could be included within the limited 
space of the present report. However, the Board hopes 
to publish a reference supplement which will present 
and analyze a considerable amount of our additional 
pertinent research. In due course, all of the research 
data, as well as all of the documents, correspondence, 
files, and records of the Board, will be deposited in the 
Public Archives of Canada. 


Additional Function of the Board 


29. During the Board’s work, we found that our 
staff's accumulation of knowledge and experience in 
language matters was being called upon by the public 
and some governmental agencies. Our office received a 
number of requests for assistance from various public 
bodies and private organizations which were seeking 
information and advice to help them resolve problems 
in the field of language policy. The staff spent consider- 
able time in consultations on such matters. While the 
Board was pleased that the staff could render this 
assistance, we were surprised to realize that there seems 
to be no other body which possesses such detailed in- 
formation about the intricacies of the distribution of 
language populations in Canada. As requests kept in- 
creasing, we came to the conclusion that there was a 
definite need for a continuing body to provide such 
information and advice. In an effort to meet this need, 
we have made an appropriate supplementary recom- 
mendation in Part III of our report.® 


8 Infra, Part III, Supplementary Recommendation Number 4, 
pp. 176-177. 


Chapter 2 — Review of the Act 


Intent of the Act 


30. It seemed wise to the Board to commence its 
work by reviewing the Official Languages Act, devoting 
particular attention to those of its sections which pertain 
to our mandate and are substantive rather than merely 
procedural. 


31. Our first observation was that while the intent 
of the Act and the meaning of most of its sections are 
very clear, some clauses are rather difficult to interpret 
precisely. Section 2 of the Act, for example, appears 
to state the intent of the legislation very explicitly. It 
declares that English and French are the official lan- 
guages of Canada in regard to all the functions of the 
Parliament and government of Canada and that the two 
languages are to have equal status, rights, and privileges 
in their use in all federal institutions. 


Some Qualifications 


32. Yet, despite the apparent clarity of this state- 
ment, some of the sections which implement it qualify 
the generality of the declaration. Sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 
and 7, for instance, require equal treatment for French 
and English in the publication of federal public notices, 
rules, orders, regulations, by-laws, proclamations, and 
advertisements, and in the final decisions and judgments 
of judicial or quasi-judicial bodies, but these sections 
also attach some conditions to the requirement to 
publish some of these items simultaneously in both 
languages. 


33. Furthermore, while Section 9 obliges the federal 
government to provide certain services in both languages 
in the National Capital Region, in bilingual districts, 
and on occasion elsewhere, the section qualifies this 
requirement in several ways which will be elaborated 
below. Section 10 provides for bilingual services to the 
travelling public, but only where there is significant and 
regular demand. Section 11 requires the use of the two 
languages in courts and judicial proceedings, but again 


subject to certain conditions, including in some instances 
the concurrence of enabling provincial legislation gov- 
erning some courts. Likewise, Sections 39 and 40 also 
specify certain qualifications. Finally, while Sections 12, 
13 and 14 lay down the procedures for creating bi- 
lingual districts, the clauses make the proclamation of 
districts discretionary, not obligatory. 


34. It would be misleading to convey the impression 
that every section of the Act attaches qualifications to 
the general declaration of the equal status of French 
and English. To take two examples in which this is not 
the case, Section 8, for instance, makes the construction 
of enactments in English and French equally authentic 
while Sections 19 to 34 establish the office of the 
Commissioner of Official Languages who is to enforce 
the Act and to ensure the recognition of the status of 
each of the two languages. 


35. But the specification, in the clauses noted previ- 
ously, of certain restraints in the provision of bilingual 
services by federal institutions does imply that the 
equality of the two languages referred to in Section 2 
is not applicable universally throughout Canada in all 
federal agencies. The same inference can be drawn from 
the Act’s provision for the establishment of bilingual 
districts themselves since the latter are to be selected 
areas within Canada in which the federal government 
is obliged to offer its services in both languages. 


36. Thus, it is apparent that the Act does not en- 
visage the provision of bilingual services by federal 
institutions everywhere in Canada and that to the extent 
that this limitation prevails, the principle of the equality 
of status of the two official languages is not fulfilled. 
However, a reading of the clauses of the Act which 
prescribe exceptions to the principle of equality reveals 
that the limitations are dictated by common sense and 
practicality. For example, the Act states, as noted al- 
ready, that under certain circumstances bilingual serv- 
ices need not be provided where there is insufficient 
demand. Such a case might arise in a unilingual area 
in Canada in which almost all of the residents belong 


by mother tongue to one or the other of the two official 
language groups. 


Basic Principle Clear 


37. The Board did not need much time to decide 
that the utilization of common sense and practicality 
in the implementation of the principle of the Act did 
not nullify the basic principle itself, namely, the intent 
to give equality of status to the two official languages. 
We believed that the intent of the legislation is so ap- 
parent that we should be guided in our work by the 
same principle. Thus, we concluded that when recom- 
mending bilingual districts, we should take as our 
prime criterion the desirability of trying to ensure, 
wherever possible, the availability of federal services 
in both French and English. 


Difficulties in Interpretation 


38. We found some sections of the Act difficult to 
interpret. Section 9(1), for instance, requires that 
every federal governmental department, agency, judi- 
cial, quasi-judicial or administrative body or crown 
corporation be able to serve the public and communi- 
cate with it in both English and French within the 
National Capital Region, at its head or central office in 
Canada if it is located outside the Capital Region, and 
at each of its principal offices in a federal bilingual 
district. 


39. The meaning of the phrase “principal offices” 
was not apparent to us immediately or later. It is one 
of the terms in the Act which we have found most 
difficult to interpret. We spent a good deal of time ini- 
tially in attempting to arrive at a satisfactory definition 
and we returned to a consideration of the problem on 
a number of occasions. The substance of our delibera- 
tion is reported subsequently in paragraphs 123 to 128. 


40. We also encountered difficulty in interpreting 
some words in the next clause in the Act. Section 9(2) 
states that every department and agency of the govern- 
ment of Canada and every judicial, quasi-judicial or 
administrative body or crown corporation has a duty 
additional to that imposed upon it by section 9(1). 
Each of these bodies must provide, “to the extent that 
it is feasible for it to do so,” bilingual services to the 
public located outside of the National Capital Region 
and bilingual districts when there is a significant de- 
mand from citizens for such facilities. 


41. Again, we were unable to determine the precise 
meaning of the words “feasible” and “significant de- 


mand”. The section indicates that the federal govern- 
ment is obliged to provide bilingual services in some 
places other than the National Capital Region and 
bilingual districts under certain circumstances but these 
circumstances obviously require definition. We at- 
tempted to find satisfactory definitions for these terms 
but despite repeated efforts we did not succeed. Our 
reflections are recorded below in paragraphs 152 
to 158. 


Criteria for Creating Bilingual Districts 


42. Sections 12 to 18 of the Act deal specifically 
with the creation of bilingual districts and the powers 
of the Board. We noted that the Board’s function is 
purely advisory. The Board is charged with the duty of 
recommending possible bilingual districts and their 
boundaries, but the Governor in Council has the power 
to accept or reject any or all of the Board’s recom- 
mendations. 


43. We noted also that the boundaries which the 
Board may propose are to be delineated in reference to 
the boundaries of any or all of the following: census 
districts, local government or school districts, or federal 
or provincial electoral districts or regions. We inter- 
preted this provision to mean that we could define 
boundaries by using or referring to any of these criteria, 
in whole or in part, separately or in combination. 


44. According to Section 13(2) of the Act, an area 
which is eligible to be recommended by the Board as 
a bilingual district is one in which both of the official 
languages are spoken as a mother tongue by persons 
residing in that area and in which the number of persons 
who belong to the minority mother tongue group 
amounts to at least ten percent of the total population 
of the area. The Board noted in passing that although 
the intent of this Section is quite clear, its wording is 
prone to misinterpretation unless it is read in conjunc- 
tion with Section 36(2) which states that mother tongue 
spoken is to be defined, for the purposes of the Act, as 
the language first learned in childhood by a person and 
still understood, rather than still spoken, by that 
individual. ‘ 


45. Section 13(3) permits a bilingual district to be 
established also where the minority is less than ten 
percent if, before the Act came into force, the services 
of departments and agencies of the federal government 
were customarily made available to residents of that 
area in both official languages. This sanction for bilin- 
gual districts seemed more likely to arise in Quebec 
than elsewhere since the Board found that there were 


more federal bilingual services available traditionally in 
Quebec than in other provinces. After considerable 
discussion, most of the members of the Board concluded 
that it would not be necessary or advisable to use the 
criterion of custom to recommend the establishment of 
bilingual districts. We believed that it would be un- 
necessary since the purpose of bilingual districts was to 
provide bilingual services, and if the latter were already 
offered, it was unlikely that they would be discontinued. 
We also believed that it would be inadvisable to use the 
criterion because, in practice, it would apply much 
more frequently in Quebec than elsewhere, thereby 
perpetuating the inequalities that had existed in the 
past in the use of the two languages throughout Canada. 


46. The Board also noted that Section 13(2) does 
not require the establishment of a bilingual district in 
every locality in which both languages are spoken and 
in which there is an official language minority of at least 
ten percent. Since the operative word in this subsection 
is “may” rather than “must”, the Board interpreted the 
clause to mean that it had a discretionary power to re- 
commend specific areas as districts. This optional power 
seemed all the more important because we noted that 
Section 13(4) implies, according to our interpretation, 
that when once a bilingual district is proclaimed, its 
boundaries can be altered subsequently but the district 
itself can never be abolished entirely. If this inference 
is correct, we believed that before recommending bilin- 
gual districts, we should consider the possible alter- 
natives, describing them in this report and giving the 
reasons for our final decisions. 


Duties of the Board 


47. The remaining clause in the Act which seemed to 
have potential substantive implications for our work 
is Section 15. The first subsection, while it is important, 
is essentially procedural, laying down the steps and 
methods by which a Board is to conduct its inquiry and 


submit its report. Subsection (2) adds to the possible 
responsibilities of a Board by enabling the Governor in 
Council to charge a Bilingual Districts Advisory Board 
with the duty of negotiating, on behalf of the Governor 
in Council, a draft agreement with the government of a 
province if the latter wishes to establish in conjunction 
with the federal government any conterminous bilingual 
districts for the respective jurisdictions of the two 
authorities. Subsection (3) amplifies the clause by 
stating that when a Board proposes a bilingual district, 
it shall consider the convenience of the public in regard 
to all of the federal, provincial, municipal and educa- 
tional services which may be provided therein. To 
achieve this end, a Board may recommend to the 
Governor in Council any administrative changes in 
federal services that it deems necessary to adapt the 
area to a provincial or municipal bilingual area, for the 
greater convenience of the public or to further the pur- 
poses of the Act. 


48. The present Board found that the three subsec- 
tions in Section 15 were quite clear and presented little 
or no difficulty in interpretation. We shall discuss later 
in this report at the appropriate points the extent to 
which the powers conferred by the several subsections 
were utilized by the Board. 


Regulatory Power Adds Flexibility 


49. Concluding our review of the Act, we noted a 
section of the statute which is worth mentioning since, 
although it does not pertain to the powers of the Board, 
it can affect the work of the Board. Section 35 confers 
on the Governor in Council the capacity to issue regula- 
tions to make the affairs of the government of Canada 
and its institutions comply with the Act. We believed 
that this clause adds to the flexibility of the statute 
since it permits the Governor in Council to supplement 
the recommendations of the Board. 


Chapter 3 — Review of Statistical Data 


Primary Source 


50. Having clarified our mandate as best we could, 
the Board turned to an examination of the relevant 
statistics for the mother tongue populations in those 
areas in Canada in which the official language minority 
amounted to at least ten percent of the total popula- 
tion in 1971. 


51. Statistics Canada published a bulletin designed 
for the particular use of the Board. Entitled Population, 
Specified Mother Tongues for Census Divisions and 
Subdivisions, Catalogue No. 92-773 (SP-3), Decem- 
ber 1972,° this bulletin contains a brief summary of 
the numerical and percentage distribution of the popu- 
lation by mother tongue for Canada and the provinces 
in 1961 and 1971. Most of the publication, however, 
is devoted to giving in detail by province the numerical 
and percentage distribution of the population by 
English, French, and other mother tongue for census 
divisions and subdivisions and for federal electoral 
districts in Canada, according to the returns from the 
1971 census. This bulletin was the basic authority to 
which the Board continually referred. 


52 In certain instances, when we needed informa- 
tion for areas smaller than census divisions and sub- 
divisions, Statistics Canada was able to provide data 
for census tracts and enumeration areas. The latter 
were the smallest units for which the Board obtained 
information. 


Language-Related Data 


53. Later, we received five additional publications 
in the language series from Statistics Canada. Each 
presented supplementary language information derived 
from the 1971 census returns. Chronologically, the 
first of these publications was entitled Population by 
Mother Tongue, Catalogue 92-725, Bulletin 1.3-4, 


* All of the relevant Bulletins are listed in the Select List of Refer- 
ences, infra, Part V, Appendix 4. 
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April, 1973. The second was Advance Bulletin, Popu- 
lation by Language Most Often Spoken at Home and 
by Official Language, Catalogue 92-759 (AP-8), 
August 1973. The third was entitled Population, Official 
Language and Language Most Often Spoken at Home, 
Catalogue 92-726, Volume 1—Part 3, (Bulletin 1.3-5), 
August 1973. The fourth was Population, Language 
by Age Groups, Catalogue 92-733, Volume 1—Part 4, 
(Bulletin 1.4-5), January 1974, while the fifth was 
Population, Language by Ethnic Groups, Catalogue 
92-736, Volume 1—Part 4, (Bulletin 1.4-8), Feb- 
ruary, 1974. 


54. At one point we thought that we might be able 
to make use of this additional language-related infor- 
mation to give greater precision to our recommenda- 
tions. In particular, we believed that the data might be 
helpful in indicating the extent to which the official 
language minority in various localities was being 
assimilated and the effect that such a change might 
have upon the demand for federal services in the 
minority language. To assist us, our staff completed a 
number of tabulations to try to discover whether or not 
there were some significant relationships among the 
various factors in the language-related data. 


55. We found some interesting correlations. The 
results of our tentative probing revealed, for instance, 
that in some cases there was a substantial decline in 
the use of the language of the minority, particularly 
among certain age groups and in certain locations. 
There apparently was a more pronounced tendency 
for such diminutions to occur in younger age groups 
and in large urban centres. We began to realize, 
therefore, that if the minority was to sustain its lan- 
guage, it might need services in its own language in 
large municipalities where its numbers were consider- 
able, as well as in rural communities where its numbers 
were small. We shall return to a discussion of this 
problem later in our report. 


56. In the last analysis, however, we decided that 
we could not make definitive use of the language-re- 


lated data since we noted that the Official Languages 
Act established mother tongue data as the basic criteria 
which were to be used by the Board for determining 
bilingual districts. 


Additional Material 


~€# In addition to the basic demographic data which 
were necessary for our work, we received from Statistics 
Canada some useful supplementary material in graphic 
form. We secured, for instance, computer maps showing 
the distribution of official language populations by 
mother tongue in the provinces and in some census 
metropolitan areas. We also obtained ecumene maps 
which gave the extent of permanent habitation by prov- 
ince. These maps were remarkably useful since they 
permitted us to see at a glance the patterns of settle- 
ment of official language minority and majority popula- 
tions in a number of areas, for example, in Montreal 
and Toronto. Unfortunately, because of lack of space, 
we cannot include such graphic material in this report; 
it is some of the evidence which we hope to present in 
the proposed reference supplement. 


58. Working in conjunction with Statistics Canada 
and utilizing the data which emerged, the Board’s re- 
search director, a cultural geographer, was able to fur- 
nish the Board with a good deal of statistical and geo- 
graphical data and analysis. The efforts of our staff went 
beyond the routine collection and interpretation of pri- 
mary data. Our secretary-general and associate secre- 
tary, as well as our research director, contributed their 
experience and research in language matters and raised 
new perspectives for the Board to consider. We were 


well provided, therefore, with both extensive and inten- 
sive statistical and graphic data. 


Use of Data and Material 


39. Utilizing this material, the Board spent a con- 
siderable amount of time at many of our plenary meet- 
ings in examining some of the fundamental questions 
that lay at the root of our work and in testing various 
hypotheses. Our thinking on these more theoretical 
matters will be reported subsequently in Chapter 5 
where we shall discuss issues and rationale. 


60. With the data at hand, we were able also to 
begin a practical examination of each census division 
and subdivision in Canada which had the minimal 
percentage requirement for a bilingual district. We 
found that there were many census divisions or sub- 
divisions which had a minimum of ten per cent of the 
official language minority by mother tongue. But the 
number of the minority in some of these areas was very 
small, in some cases as few as five or ten persons. Thus, 
we quickly decided we could not immediately recom- 
mend each of these areas as a bilingual district. To have 
done so would have been to create across the country 
a profusion of small districts in which the minority 
would have numbered only a handful. 


61. In order to get a more precise picture, we asked 
our research director to transfer the statistics for the 
official language populations to maps of various scales 
for each province in Canada. When we had seen the 
data displayed in cartographic form, we were able to 
discern where feasible districts might be located and to 
consider what their boundaries might be. 
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Chapter 4 — Visits and Consultations 


Purpose and Number of Visits 


62. We were well aware that a group of persons 
sitting in an office in the national capital could not 
determine adequately the location and boundaries of 
bilingual districts merely by consulting statistics and 
maps. We appreciated that it was necessary to visit 
potential bilingual districts and to consult with local 
groups and individuals in order to discover the extent 
of the need for bilingual services, the degree to which 
they were provided already, and the selection of bound- 
aries that might best fit the realities of the local situa- 
tion. 


63. We did not visit every place which had a min- 
ority language population of at least ten percent be- 
cause some of these localities were very small in popu- 
lation, or were very remote and isolated and had few, 
if any, federal services. Moreover, since some potential 
districts had been visited by the First Bilingual Dis- 
tricts Advisory Board as recently as 1970 or 1971 and 
the proportions of the minority groups had not changed 
significantly in the interval, it did not seem necessary 
to visit them again. However, we did make a serious 
effort to visit all of the other obvious potential bilingual 
districts and to consult with as many individuals as we 
could meet in the brief time we had available in each 
place. 


64. The extent of our efforts can be judged by the 
fact that we conducted 157 visits or meetings during 
which we consulted with more than 800 people.'® It 
was not customary for the entire Board to take part in 
each of the visits and meetings. Since the availability 
of our members was limited by the fact that each of 
them, including the chairman, was serving only part- 
time on the Board, we never travelled or held meetings 
in the field with all of our members present. Instead, 


* For an itemized record of the visits and meetings, see infra, Part 
V, Appendix 3, List of Meetings of the Board, and of the Places 
and Dates of Visits and Consultations. 
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those of us who were available at the time of a meeting 
comprised a small delegation to visit a particular 
locality. 


Consultations with Groups and Individuals 


65. During our visits we tried to meet three different _ 
sorts of groups and individuals. We were most anxious 
to meet the members of the official language minority, 
but we also tried to consult, where possible, members 
of the majority official language group. In addition, 
since we believed that public officials would be espe- 
cially qualified to give us an informed appreciation of 
local needs, conditions, and opinions, and good advice 
on the delineation of boundaries, we made a special 
effort to meet elected representatives, such as mayors, 
members of municipal councils, school board trustees, 
members of provincial legislatures, and members of 
Parliament. Because the latter were often more avail- 
able in Ottawa, many of our consultations with mem- 
bers of Parliament were held in the capital. The Board 
extended an invitation to every member of Parlia- 
ment whose constituency might be included in whole 
or in part within a prospective bilingual district. Alto- 
gether, we invited more than a hundred members of 
the Twenty-Ninth Parliament to meet with us, of whom 
47 eventually were able to consult with us. 


66. Section 15(1) of the Official Languages Act per- 
mitted the Board to hold public meetings at its dis- 
cretion. After some deliberation, we decided that the 
purposes of the inquiry could best be fulfilled by having 
more intimate consultations with the interested groups 
and individuals already mentioned. However, when 
consultations were requested by individuals or groups, 
the Board always complied. 


Meetings with Provincial Governments 


67. Section 15(1) of the Act requires the Board to 
consult with the government of each of the provinces 
in which a bilingual district might be recommended. 


We were pleased to carry out what we believed to be a 
wise procedure and in due course we met with repre- 
sentatives of the government of each of the ten prov- 
inces. In some instances the Premier of a province re- 
ceived us while in other provinces the Premier assigned 
the function to one or two ministers who, accompanied 
by their staff, met with a group of members of our 
Board and staff. In every instance we profited from the 
hospitable reception extended to us, and we would like 
to take this opportunity to thank the provincial gov- 
ernments for their cordiality and their helpful com- 
ments and advice. 


68. We found in every province an interest in 
bilingualism, although the degree of interest and the 
attitude towards bilingual districts varied considerably 
from province to province. With the exception of New 
Brunswick, which had passed its own Official Lan- 
guages Act in 1969 providing provincial bilingual ser- 
vices, no provincial government was prepared to ac- 
cept, at the time of our visit, the invitation implied in 
Section 15 of the federal Act to join the federal gov- 
ernment in establishing for provincial purposes bilin- 
gual districts that would be conterminous with federal 
districts. 


69. Although there may not have been much change 
in provincial attitudes towards bilingual districts, we did 
discover that there seemed to be on the part of the 
provinces a greater general acceptance of the concept of 
two official languages for Canada than there had been 
when the First Board conducted its inquiry in 1970 and 
1971. Several provinces were also more sympathetic 
than they had been previously to the need to provide 
services in both official languages. Each was quite pre- 
pared to do something, in its own way, for the minority 
language group. In fact, most of the provinces were 
already providing some of their own services in the min- 
ority language. 


70. However, there was considerable range in the 
variety of the attitudes displayed by the provincial gov- 
ernments towards the concept of bilingual districts. 
Some were quite favourable to the establishment of fed- 
eral bilingual districts. Thus, in one province, for in- 
stance, enthusiasm for the support and the development 
of the French-speaking minority exceeded the possibili- 
ties of our recommending districts based upon the sta- 
tistical requirements and the provincial government re- 
gretted that we could not recommend a greater number 
of bilingual districts. In another province, the govern- 
ment was much more favourably disposed than pre- 
viously to the creation of a federal bilingual district and 
anxious to have increased bilingual facilities because the 


influx of French-speaking tourists into the province had 
made it clear that a more plentiful supply of services in 
French would be advantageous to local business. In 
still another province, the government expressed con- 
cern about the way in which federal bilingual services 
might be implemented and administered but reaffirmed 
its commitment to the policy of bilingualism and its sup- 
port for the creation of a federal bilingual district. 


71. Similar endorsation of bilingual services and fed- 
eral bilingual districts was forthcoming from two other 
provinces. Another province evinced a new interest in 
bilingualism and demonstrated great sympathy and 
support for the minority language. 


72. One province was opposed to the creation of 
federal bilingual districts for reasons of principle and 
practice. It regarded language matters as a subject for 
its jurisdiction alone, and it also believed that the estab- 
lishment of bilingual districts would increase the threat 
to the existence of the majority language in that prov- 
ince by promoting the growth of the other language. 


73. Four provinces, in all, were of the opinion that 
it was unnecessary to create federal bilingual districts as 
provided in Section 9(1) of the Act since they were 
convinced that bilingual services could be furnished 
satisfactorily to the minority in its language under Sec- 
tion 9(2). However, one of these provinces had made 
use of the First Board’s recommendations delineating 
federal districts as a guide to assist it in establishing 
priorities for supplying its own services in French. As a 
result, by the time of our visit this province was already 
providing a good many bilingual services, although it 
still preferred to furnish such facilities pragmatically in 
response to demand rather than by creating provincial 
bilingual districts. 


74. In two additional provinces we found that the in- 
auguration of both federal and provincial policies sup- 
porting multiculturalism had diminished some of the 
previous public antagonism towards bilingualism, thus 
creating new opportunities for the provision of services 
in languages other than that of the majority. 


75. In summary, we observed that most of the pro- 
vincial governments demonstrated a greater measure of 
acceptance than previously of the principle of two offi- 
cial languages in Canada and a greater willingness to 
see federal services and at least some provincial services 
provided in the minority official language as well as in 
the majority language. However, we did not find in all 
provinces that this acceptance extended to the approval 
of the establishment of federal or provincial bilingual 
districts. Nevertheless, although we could not be cer- 
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tain, we inferred that the acceptance of the principle 
of the Official Languages Act and the need for provid- 
ing services in both official languages in many places 
was shared by an increasing number of Canadians. 


76. The English-speaking provinces, in particular, 
were well disposed towards the augmentation of support 
for education in the minority official language. The 
funds which had been made available by the federal 
government for the teaching of the French language 
had obviously been welcome and some provinces ex- 
pressed a desire for increased resources to be used for 
the training of their civil servants in the minority 
language. 


77. A number of provinces offered additional com- 
ments and suggestions. Some were apprehensive that 
the employment of local residents by the federal gov- 
ernment might be diminished by the establishment of 
federal bilingual districts. One government wondered if 
the creation of districts would involve the relocation of 
federal offices and thereby affect deleteriously the pro- 
vision of provincial services. Another province wished 
to be consulted again before federal districts were actu- 
ally established. One province expressed the fear that 
any further delay in implementing federal bilingual dis- 
tricts would make it more difficult for the province to 
offer services in the minority language. 


78. In one province in which the attitude of the re- 
cently elected government was more favourable to 
bilingualism than that of its predecessor had been, the 
new administration still feared that the terms “bilin- 
gualism” and “bilingual districts” might arouse opposi- 
tion among its residents. This government suggested 
that these terms in the Official Languages Act might be 
changed. Another government proposed that the Act 
should be amended so that the size of the minority lan- 
guage group would be calculated by the figures for the 
language most often spoken in the home rather than by 
the figures for mother tongue. It also suggested amend- 
ing the Act to add a requirement that there be a certain 
minimal number of the minority in an area before it 
could be recommended as a bilingual district. Finally, 
this government expressed the opinion that the same 
federal policy in regard to bilingual services would not 
fit equally well all parts of the country and that the 
policy should be adjusted to suit local needs. 


Opinions of Members of Parliament 


79. Almost without exception all the members of 
Parliament who accepted our invitation to consult with 
us displayed a sympathetic interest in bilingualism, al- 
though in general there was a greater degree of empathy 
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among members from the east than from the west. 
However, we found that they were all well aware of the 
problems of the minority language group. When un- 
easiness and reservations were expressed, the fears fre- 
quently concerned the implementation of bilingual poli- 
cies and the possibility, if a mistake were made in 
implementation, of creating ethnic and language con- 
flict. In brief, the members of Parliament were not 
opposed to the principle of bilingualism in Canada 
enunciated in the Official Languages Act but they were 
very apprehensive about the manner in which it might 
be implemented. 


80. When differences of opinion were expressed 
about the feasibility of providing bilingual services 
either by the creation of bilingual districts or by 
some other administrative means, the differences did 
not correlate with the members’ mother tongue identi- 
fication, with their party affiliation, or with the region 
of the country they represented. Indeed, it was striking 
to note that on a number of occasions a member of 
Parliament of the majority language group was more 
outspoken in supporting bilingual districts than was an 
MP with the same mother tongue as the minority. 
Similarly, differences of opinion among MPs about the 
wisdom of creating bilingual districts did not correspond 
to distinctions in party or region. Some members of 
Parliament expressed a clear preference for bilingual 
districts because they believed that the provision of 
bilingual services by the federal government could be 
enforced more effectively under Section 9(1) of the 
Official Languages Act than under Section 9(2). 
Others, however, preferred not to have bilingual dis- 
tricts because they were apprehensive that the drawing 
of lines on a map for such a purpose might divide the 
populace and foment antagonisms by emphasizing 
ethnic and language differences. 


81. A number of the members of Parliament whom 
we met were particularly apprehensive that the creation 
of bilingual districts might adversely affect employment 
in the federal public service in their own localities. To 
quote an example, one MP noted that there were 60 
rural mail delivery postmen working on contract in his 
constituency and that if the area were declared a bilin- 
gual district, the contractors would probably be re- 
quired to be bilingual in the future. This would create a 
great problem for some of the employees since about 
half of the current contractors were either unilingual 
French-speaking or unilingual English-speaking. He 
wondered if such persons would be excluded from hold- 
ing contracts in the future. If so, he felt that there would 
be serious protest and dissension in his riding. There 
was a good deal of reluctance on the part of many 


members of Parliament to leave decisions concerning 
employment to resolution by the civil service. 


82. In summary, the overwhelming impression that 
we derived from our consultations with the many mem- 
bers of Parliament whom we met was similar to that 
which we obtained from the representatives of the pro- 
vincial governments. There was a general awareness of 
the need for the provision of bilingual federal services 
in many parts of Canada and sympathy and support for 
the implementation of such policies. But there was also 
an acute concern that such facilities, whether they were 
provided by bilingual districts or by other means, 
should be implemented with a maximum of com- 
mon sense and a minimum of public inconvenience. 


Attitudes of Other Public Officials 


83. Much the same attitude was evident when we 
consulted with other public officials, such as members 
of provincial legislatures and officials of municipal gov- 
ernments and school boards. Once more we were im- 
pressed by the almost universal support for the prin- 
ciple of offering governmental services in both official 
languages where there was a reasonably extensive need 
for such facilities. We were also impressed by the gen- 
eral acceptance of the principle of two official languages 
in Canada and the sense of fair play and responsibility 
evinced by these representatives. 


84. It was only on rare occasions that we encoun- 
tered among such persons outright opposition to 
bilingualism. In such cases it arose usually because the 
region in which the individual lived had a much smaller 
population of persons of the official language minority 
than of other language and ethnic minorities. It is 
understandable that in such circumstances a person 
might find it difficult to appreciate the justification for 
language arrangements that reflect a policy which seeks 
to give equal status to Canada’s two official language 
groups when the proportions of language groups in his 
own locality are so different from those in the country 
as a whole. 


Consultations in the National Capital Region 


85. The Board’s first visit was in the National Capi- 
tal Region, which became in effect a bilingual district 
by virtue of Section 9(1) of the Official Languages 
Act. We consulted with the Mayor of the City of 
Ottawa, the Chairman of the National Capital Commis- 
sion, and the Chairman of the Regional Municipality 
of Ottawa-Carleton, and with some of their officials. 


86. We learned that it was possible to make progress 
in providing bilingual services in an administration by 
introducing them quietly but effectively at the points at 
which the public came in contact with governments, 
and then by slowly but persistently extending the range 
of bilingual services to higher echelons within the 
administrative structure. Employees could be offered 
training in the other official language or the opportun- 
ity to improve their capacities in their own mother 
tongue if it was an official language and their capabili- 
ties had been eroded. Equipment for simultaneous 
interpretation at council meetings could be provided at 
a reasonable cost and publications and documents 
could be issued in both languages with increasing fre- 
quency. We were told that practical difficulties were 
often less of a stumbling block than were theoretical 
objections. The key to success was to make haste 
slowly and to avoid creating issues that could be pro- 
voked by statements of principle and promulgations of 
set timetables. 


87. In Ottawa we also visited the Commissioner of 
Official Languages and some members of his staff. We 
felt that the Board might profit from the experience and 
knowledge of the authority charged with administering 
the Act but as it turned out, the Commissioner and his 
staff had the same expectations of the Board. Each 
party was particularly concerned with obtaining a satis- 
factory definition of the phrases “principal offices” 
and “significant demand” which appear in Sections 
9(1) and 9(2) respectively of the Act. However, 
despite our mutual efforts we were unable to clarify 
the phrases satisfactorily. 


Major Concerns of Minority Groups 


88. | Having held these initial consultations in Ottawa, 
we travelled to many small and large centres in every 
province in Canada. We were particularly anxious to 
appraise the need for bilingual federal services and the 
extent to which such services were provided already. 


89. In the process of consulting individuals in their 
own localities, we received a number of unsolicited 
complaints about matters that were not always within 
our jurisdiction. No doubt this circumstance arose be- 
cause the provisions in the Official Languages Act and 
the purpose of bilingual districts were not well under- 
stood. But it was also abundantly evident that residents 
of remote areas, and often not so remote areas, ac- 
cumulate grievances and questions which are very im- 
portant to them and which they wish to voice to any 
one connected with a government. We feel duty bound 
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to report these complaints, especially where they relate 
to language matters, even though we recognize that 
many of them may not lie within our jurisdiction. 


90. Many of the official language minority groups 
whom we met, particularly in rural areas, were very 
concerned by the fact that younger members of their 
group were inclined to leave their community and to 
settle in urban centres where they lost their mother 
tongue. These groups frequently attributed the trend 
to the lack in their locality of employment and educa- 
tion in their own language. They also mentioned the 
inadequacies of the media of communication in their 
tongue. Obviously, language minorities are most con- 
cerned to secure education and radio and television 
programs for their children in their own language, as 
well as to obtain jobs. 


(1) Education 


91. Although a number of provinces have made 
strides recently in providing education in the French 
language, we encountered many requests for greater 
or improved facilities. The best that we could do was 
to remind our interrogators that education is a provin- 
cial responsibility and to promise that we would report 
their remarks in our findings. 


92. Many English-speaking and French-speaking 
persons complained about the poor quality of instruc- 
tion in the French language. The grants that have been 
available from the federal government for the advance- 
ment of the teaching of French were another subject 
for discussion. We were told more than once that the 
provincial departments of education which receive the 
grants did not always distribute them according to the 
desire of the local educational authority, whether that 
desire was expressed in the form of improving educa- 
tion for French-speaking students or of giving French 
instruction to English-speaking students. We were also 
informed that one of the detriments to improving the 
French language capacities of English-speaking students 
in some provinces was the discontinuation by local 
universities of the requirement of French as a subject 
for admission to the university. When this change oc- 
curred, the effect was felt in the secondary schools 
where students ceased to study French. 


(2) Communication 


93. In respect to broadcasting, we found that despite 
the strenuous attempts of the Canadian Broadcasting 
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Corporation to provide radio and television programs 
to the minority in its language, the efforts seemed to 
be bedeviled by factors beyond the control of man. 
We noted from our own experiences during visits that 
although the CBC had provided services for the min- 
ority, sometimes atmospheric, geographic or topo- 
graphic conditions conspired to prevent the radio and 
television signals from being received satisfactorily in 
the localities for which they were intended. However, 
this misfortune was not universal. It should be added 
that where the minority had recently received improved 
services in its own language, the improvement was 
noted and greatly appreciated, in particular because 
children belonging to the minority profited immensely 
from hearing their own language spoken precisely. 


94. There is no doubt in the minds of Board mem- 
bers that the provision of education in the language of 
the minority at every level of public schooling—ele- 
mentary, secondary, and post-secondary—is a critical 
factor in the growth of the minority. The availability 
of radio and television programs in the language of the 
minority is almost as essential a factor to ensure the 
minority’s survival and growth. 


(3) Employment 


95. The other issue that was raised frequently by 
minority groups, whether they were French-speaking 
or English-speaking, was the question of employment 
in the public service. We were told in many places 
that persons belonging to the minority group, whether 
it was French or English, were not given the same 
opportunity to obtain employment as persons belonging 
to the majority group. We cannot confirm or disprove the 
accuracy of these allegations since we did not believe 
it was the business of the Board to investigate such 
complaints. We can remark, however, that although 
it is common for a minority of any kind to believe it is 
the victim of discrimination, it is also apparent that 
discrimination does occur sometimes. 


96. In some other instances, persons belonging to 
the majority and already holding jobs in the federal 
public service expressed concern that their positions 
might be threatened by the introduction of bilingual 
requirements into the civil service. We noted some 
change in this attitude after the President of the Trea- 
sury Board issued the statement “Bilingualism in the 
Public Service of Canada” in December 1972. This 
declaration diminished the apprehensions of a number 
of unilingual civil servants since it assured them that 
their jobs would not be placed in jeopardy by the 


introduction of a greater degree of bilingualism in the 
federal public service and since it provided that the 
latter change would be implemented gradually during 
an extended period of at least five years. 


Need for Bilingual Services at All Levels 


97. Our meetings with people revealed that the need 
for bilingual federal services prevails at all levels of 
government and administration. To put the issue bluntly, 
satisfactory bilingual services are not achieved merely 
by having bilingual clerks to sell stamps at the coun- 
ter of a local post office. We found that frequently a 
citizen has a need to communicate with someone at 
a more elevated level of administration than merely at 
a front desk. In such mundane matters, for example, 
as securing adequate manpower counselling or resolv- 
ing problems concerning income tax or unemployment 
insurance, it is necessary for higher echelon civil ser- 
vants to be able to deal with the minority in its own 
language when the issue advances beyond its initial 
phase. If bilingual services are to be meaningful, they 
should be available, within the limits of reason, to any 
citizen at all levels at which he or she deals with the 
government. 


98. On a number of occasions we were told by 
federal civil servants whom we encountered on our 
visits that there was no demand in their locality for 
services in the minority language. Although their state- 
ment may have reflected their personal experience or 
have been valid in certain cases, for instance, where the 
figures for the language most often spoken at home 
indicated that persons belonging to the minority by 
mother tongue actually used the majority language more 
frequently, the minority tended to have a different ex- 
planation of the situation. 


99. A number of members of the minority said 
that they would like to ask for services in their own 
language, but that they were discouraged by certain 
impediments. Thus, some had found from experience 
that their use of the minority language had fallen on 
deaf ears, or that if they insisted on using their lan- 
guage, they had to wait longer than otherwise to have 
their requests attended to. Some members of the mino- 
rity were also embarrassed to use their own language 
publicly, or did not wish to embarrass or inconvenience 
the civil servant who apparently was unable to speak 
their language. Finally, we discovered that in some 
very small communities some members of the minority 


were hesitant to use their language for fear of creating 
public dissension or personal recrimination. 


100. The difference between the views of some civil 
servants and some members of the minority in regard 
to the demand for bilingual services rested in part, 
therefore, on different conceptions of need. It was clear 
to us that if the principle of equality of the two official 
languages is to be fulfilled, it is not sufficient to state 
that there is no need for bilingual services in areas 
entitled to them merely because there has been no de- 
mand. On the other hand, it was also clear to us that 
the minority must be willing to try to use its language 
in dealing with the federal government, or else there 
will be no effective demand. 


101. Our visits revealed a phenomenon that occurred 
so often that it should be reported briefly for the 
record. When we presented the official statistics giving 
the size of the local language groups, the minority, 
whether French or English, frequently questioned the 
accuracy of the figures for their group. We concluded 
that a minority is prone to believe that its numbers are 
larger than those reported officially by Statistics 
Canada. 


102. Our visits also revealed that although the report 
of the First Bilingual Districts Advisory Board had 
not been implemented and no bilingual districts had 
been proclaimed, a number of federal departments and 
agencies had increased the supply of their services in 
the minority language. Certainly in a number of places 
there had been a marked improvement in the provision 
of services in French. This change was attributable no 
doubt to a number of influences, but to the extent that 
the First Board’s report was a factor, we thought that it 
was an interesting example of a report having some 
effect possibly in improving conditions without its 
recommendations ever having been implemented for- 
mally. 


Discrepancy in Services in English and French 


103. Finally, our visits and local consultations re- 
vealed a marked discrepancy in the provision of federal 
services in the two official languages. We rarely, if ever, 
discovered a complaint or a case in which federal ser- 
vices had not been provided in English to the minority 
in Quebec, the one province in which that language 
group found itself in a minority. On the other hand, 
we did discover many instances and received many 
complaints about the lack of provision of French ser- 
vices by federal departments, agencies, and crown 
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corporations in a number of localities in which French- 
speaking persons were in the minority. 


Necessity for Different Criteria 


104. Thus, it became very clear to us that if the 
requirements of the Official Languages Act to ensure 
the equality of treatment of the two languages in 
similar minority situations were to be fulfilled, it 
would be necessary for the Board to be concerned 
with redressing the existing imbalance in the provision 
of services in the French language. For that reason 
the Board began to appreciate that it might not be 
possible to apply exactly the same criteria to the deter- 
mination of bilingual districts and to the provision of 
bilingual services in all parts of Canada. Since there 
was a deficiency in services in one case which was 
not apparent in the other, it seemed clear that if 
equality were to be achieved and needs satisfied, the 
disparity would have to be rectified so that French- 
speaking minorities would receive services similar to 
those which the English-speaking minority had tra- 
ditionally received in Quebec. 


Priorities Proposed but Rejected 


105. In this connection, it was suggested to us by 
spokesmen for a prominent association representing 
French Canadians that it might be realistic and wise 
for the Board to attach priorities to its recommenda- 
tions of bilingual districts. Thus, while our report to 
the Governor in Council would acknowledge that there 
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was a need for services in the minority language, 
whether French or English, in all of the areas recom- 
mended as bilingual districts, it also would recognize 
the fact that there was a greater and more pressing 
need in certain districts than in others. Particular need 
might be more evident, for example, in areas which 
contained very large numbers of persons of the offi- 
cial language minority or which had suffered an espe- 
cial deficiency in minority language services in the 
past. Such an arrangement would furnish the govern- 
ment with a list of priorities for districts which might 
be useful if some such factor as an inadequate supply 
of bilingual civil servants obliged the government to 
inaugurate bilingual districts gradually rather than all 
at once. 


106. The Board found considerable merit in this 
suggestion and we discussed at some length whether or 
not it would be wise to list the recommended districts 
according to an order of priorities. We concluded, 
however, that it would be difficult, and probably invi- 
dious, to assign individual districts to a specific category 
within a formal set of priorities. We decided instead to 
try to convey the Board’s assessment of the relative 
significance of proposed districts by describing rather 
fully in an introduction to each of the proposed districts 
the reasoning which had led us to recommend a partic- 
ular area as a bilingual district. We believed also that 
the members of a minority residing in a proposed 
district would establish, in effect, a priority for the 
implementation of the district by the extent to which 
they made known their demands for services in their 
own language. 


Chapter 5 — Issues and Rationale 


Initial Steps 


107. During the period that the inquiry was being 
conducted in various localities by small groups of 
Board members, the Board met in plenary sessions in 
Ottawa at fairly frequent intervals.'! At these meetings 
we devoted most of our time to identifying potential 
bilingual districts and to discussing fundamental issues 
and problems in an effort to arrive at a rationale for 
our recommendations. 


108. With the aid of the statistics from the census 
returns of 1971 and the maps prepared by our research 
director depicting the location of the official language 
minority groups, the Board was able to determine the 
regions in which it might recommend the creation of 
bilingual districts. 


109. The Board found that although there had been 
changes from 1961 to 1971 in the relevant percentages 
of the language groups in many localities, the areas 
recommended as bilingual districts by the First Bilin- 
gual Districts Advisory Board were still for the most 
part the regions which qualified as bilingual districts. 
In addition, the First Board had recommended that 
after the returns from the 1971 census had been com- 
pleted, a Second Board should look at some other 
areas to discover whether or not they qualified as 
bilingual districts. Our Board examined the latter areas 
and we have included the results of our study in Part II 
of our report. 


Complex Substantive Questions 


110. The Board then commenced to examine some 
of the substantive questions and issues which arose 
when we made use of the Official Languages Act to 
determine the location and boundaries of specific bilin- 
gual districts. We found that the task was much more 
complex and difficult than one might imagine from a 
cursory reading of the Act. 


4 For a list of the plenary meetings of the Board and their dates, 
see infra, Part V, Appendix 3. 


(1) Nature of a Bilingual District 


111. One of the first questions we considered involved 
the nature of a bilingual district. Although we had 
already satisfied ourselves as to the legal requirements 
of a bilingual district,1? we discussed whether or not a 
bilingual district should have some sort of cultural and 
social identity as well as a geographic boundary. 


112. Some members of our Board felt that a bilingual 
district should be a community with a cultural char- 
acter and that the creation of a district should assist the 
minority in a region to preserve and develop its social 
identity. Although not all of the members of the Board 
could accept this definition in its entirety, they did agree 
that the Act certainly intended that bilingual districts 
should be utilized to encourage the achievement of the 
equality of status of the two languages in Canada and, 
where possible, a more adequate provision of federal 
services to the official language minorities, whether 
French or English, throughout Canada. 


113. Further discussion led us to conclude that a 
bilingual district might well have three functions. 
According to the Act, it would be an area in which fed- 
eral services would be available at principal offices in 
both official languages. But because the provision of 
services in the minority’s language would affirm the 
existence of the minority in that area, a district might 
also be a symbol, strengthening the minority’s morale. 
For similar reasons, a district might prove to be an 
instrument to enable the minority to secure recognition 
and additional services from other sectors of govern- 
ment. 


(2) Suitability of Requirement of Ten Per Cent 


114. Another preliminary question concerned the 
suitability of the requirement in the Act that a minority 
group must amount by mother tongue to at least ten 
per cent of the population before the area can qualify 


* Supra, paragraph 6, p. 3, and paragraphs 44-46, pp. 8-9. 
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as a bilingual district. We had heard various comments 
about this requirement during our consultations with 
individuals, groups, and provincial governments. Some 
questioned the practicality of using mother tongue as 
the criterion for determining the required minimal per- 
centage of the minority, asserting that it would be more 
realistic to use as the standard the language most often 
spoken at home. Most members of the minority pre- 
ferred that the criterion be mother tongue, but some 
believed that the figure of ten per cent was unreason- 
ably large since it would exclude smaller minority 
groups which still required services in their own lan- 
guage. Other persons suggested that, on the contrary, 
the proportion should be greater than ten per cent and 
that an additional requirement of a minimal absolute 
number of individuals should be attached to the per- 
centage. Obviously, the adoption of any of these changes 
would alter the number of areas qualifying as potential 
bilingual districts. 


115. After considering these proposals at some length, 
the Board concluded that it would not be wise to rec- 
ommend any of the suggested changes in the Act, either 
to alter the basis of the criterion from mother tongue 
to language most often spoken at home, or to decrease 
or increase the minimal requirement of ten per cent, or 
to add a supplementary prerequisite of a minimal abso- 
lute number of the minority. 


116. Our reasoning was as follows. In regard to the 
first point, we could not see that it would be proper to 
recommend a change from mother tongue to language 
most often spoken at home as a basis for arriving at the 
figure of ten per cent of the minority without recom- 
mending that the same alteration be made in every sec- 
tion of the Act where the criterion of mother tongue 
was used. 


117... The latter recommendation would involve a far- 
reaching change since the criterion of mother tongue is 
a fundamental principle in the legislation. It is estab- 
lished as the standard of measure throughout the Act 
and it is used for calculating the magnitudes of the 
majority locally as well as of the minority. The basic 
statistics compiled for the Board’s work also have been 
determined by mother tongue, rather than by language 
most often spoken at home. Finally, some members of 
the Board believed that it would be to the minority’s 
disadvantage to shift the base from mother tongue to 
language most often spoken at home since the figures 
for the latter tended often to be less than for the former. 
For all these reasons most members of the Board were 
not prepared to endorse the first proposed change in the 
Act. 


118. The Board decided that it also was not in favour 
of the second suggestion for amendment, namely, that 
the minimal requirement of ten per cent for the minor- 
ity be either decreased or increased. We hesitated to 
recommend reducing or increasing the percentage by 
either a major or minor amount. We assumed that the 
Parliament of Canada must have had good reason for 
choosing the figure of ten per cent, and that since we 
had no evidence which we were prepared to offer to 
support an argument for altering this percentage signifi- 
cantly in either direction, for example, to reduce it to 
two per cent or to increase it to eighteen or twenty per 
cent, we could not propose a drastic change. Although 
we realized that because any figure is to some extent 
arbitrary, a minor variation might be suggested, for 
instance, a decrease to eight per cent or an increase to 
twelve per cent, we could not see that there was suffi- 
cient evidence to justify the recommendation of even 
such a minor change in either direction. 


119. After considerable deliberation, we also decided 
not to endorse the final proposal that the Act should be 
amended to add the requirement that the ten per cent 
of the minority necessary for a bilingual district should 
amount to a certain minimal number of persons belong- 
ing to the minority mother tongue group in the area. 


120. At first we believed that it might be advisable to 
adopt such a criterion in order to avoid the creation of 
districts which had a very small minority and total 
population as well as a limited number of federal gov- 
ernment services. But after studying the problem 
further, we concluded that the recommendation of this 
added requirement would impose a serious disadvantage 
upon some rural areas which, though sparsely popu- 
lated, still had a need for bilingual services. 


121. There was the additional problem that if we 
were to recommend such an amendment, it would be 
necessary to specify an actual number of persons as the 
minimal figure. We did not see how such a figure could 
be determined except by an arbitrary decision which 
might be unfair to certain groups of individuals who 
would be excluded because they happened to be less 
numerous than the figure selected. Furthermore, if such 
a figure were inserted in the Act, it would apply to 
every potential district throughout Canada. This step 
would hardly be advisable, we thought, because the 
diversity of conditions in different parts of the country 
calls for a variation in the application of criteria. In 
brief, we believed that the addition of a numerical re- 
quirement would increase the rigidity of the implemen- 
tation of the Act when flexibility is more desirable. We 


therefore decided not to support this final suggestion 
for amending the Act. 


122. We followed the same principle in our own 
work. We did not adopt a set minimal figure for either 
the minority or total population as a basic standard of 
measurement for a prospective bilingual district. In- 
stead, we identified the areas which qualified as bilin- 
gual districts because they had a minority amounting 
to at least ten per cent and then we determined whether 
it was advisable in light of local circumstances to rec- 
ommend them as districts. 


(3) Difficulty of Defining “Principal Offices” 


123. Continuing our examination of substantive is- 
sues, the Board found it difficult to interpret satisfac- 
torily that portion of Section 9(1) of the Official Lan- 
guages Act which states that it is the duty of every de- 
partment, agency, judicial, quasi-judicial, or adminis- 
trative body, or crown corporation of the government of 
Canada to ensure that at each of its principal offices in 
a federal bilingual district members of the public can 
obtain available services from it and can communicate 
with it in both official languages. We spent many hours 
trying to determine precisely what was meant by the 
phrase “principal offices”. It was obvious that we were 
not alone in this difficulty since we had discovered that 
the Commissioner of Official Languages, various gov- 
ernment departments and civil servants, and a law of- 
ficer of the crown whom we consulted had had trouble 
defining the phrase and arriving at a solution. 


124. Principal offices are nowhere defined in the Offi- 
cial Languages Act and they do not correspond to any 
specific level or type of activity in the public service. 
Apparently they do not include “head or central” of- 
fices since these bureaus are referred to separately in 
Section 9(1). But presumably principal offices may be 
any other kind of office, such as, for instance, regional, 
local or municipal offices, or even workshops, ware- 
houses, laboratories, or other kinds of federal estab- 
lishments. They may deal directly with the public or 
they may be remote from the public and concerned 
only with internal administration. 


125. Moreover, it is not clear whether the phrase 
“principal offices” refers to the highest office in the ad- 
ministrative hierarchy of each of all of the departments 
and agencies of the federal government in bilingual dis- 
tricts or only to those most active and important in 
dispensing services to the public. Although the meaning 
could be construed in either way, the difference could 
be important to citizens. When public services are de- 
centralized to meet the needs of the population, the 


higher regional offices become coordinating centres for 
the local offices, having very little or no direct contact 
with the public. Citizens who wish to communicate in 
their own language with officials at a lower level in 
the administrative hierarchy might feel frustrated if they 
discovered that the highest and perhaps most remote 
office of a government department or agency in a bi- 
lingual district was the only bureau required to have 
bilingual services. 


126. The Board recognized that the ambiguity of the 
phrase “principal offices” was not without advantage 
since its very indefiniteness might permit greater flexi- 
bility and adaptability in applying this clause in the 
Act to the varied local conditions that prevail in dif- 
ferent parts of Canada. Certainly, the phrase avoids the 
rigidity which has appeared, for instance, in the defini- 
tion of certain language rights in Belgium. 


127. Nevertheless, we still felt that it would be 
desirable to have at least a working definition of the 
phrase. We therefore attempted, though unsuccessfully, 
to arrive at a satisfactory interpretation. At one point, 
for example, it was suggested to us that the term 
“principal offices” should be construed to mean all 
offices through which the federal government, in any 
activity and at any administrative level, communicates 
directly with the public or receives communications 
from it. But the Board decided that such an interpre- 
tation would be too sweeping and too demanding an 
obligation to be recommended to the government. 


128. After a great deal of discussion and reflection, 
the Board concluded that although we could not offer 
a satisfactory definition for the phrase, it would be 
wise to recommend that the term “principal offices” 
be interpreted in such a way that bilingual services 
would not be confined to some higher office which 
might be remote from the public. We believed that they 
should be provided, according to need and common 
sense, in all offices dealing with the public in bilingual 
districts. The phrase “principal offices” is obviously a 
relative concept which the Board believed should be 
interpreted broadly for the convenience of the public 
who live within a bilingual district or who live outside 
a district but use services therein. 


(4) Large or Small Districts 


129. The problem of defining principal offices satis- 
factorily was of particular concern to the Board when 
we considered the question of determining whether bi- 
lingual districts should be large or small geographical 
areas. 


130. Obviously, if a bilingual district were extensive, 
it might be of greater service to the minority language 
group because it would likely contain a greater number 
of federal services. If it also included most of the 
minority in the region, the minority group would profit 
no doubt from an increased sense of cohesion and 
recognition. But if the area were so large that it con- 
tained many federal offices, the minority could find itself 
less well served in its own language because only one 
office of each agency located in the area might be re- 
quired under Section 9(1) to render services in the 
minority’s language. 


131. On the other hand, if the district were small, 
there likely would be fewer offices and it might be easier 
to determine the principal office. To take the extreme 
example, if the area were so small that it possessed 
only one office of a federal agency, that bureau could 
not escape the definition of being the principal office 
of the agency in the district. However, the services 
rendered by the designated office might be very limited, 
as minor as those provided, for example, in a local 
branch post office. If such a circumstance occurred, we 
believed that the real intent of the Act would be 
defeated. Moreover, the creation of a large number 
of small districts would lead to an unreasonable pro- 
liferation of bilingual districts which might resemble 
on a map what the Board referred to facetiously as “a 
rash of measles”. 


132. While we hesitated, therefore, to recommend a 
great many miniscule areas, we also realized that there 
were difficulties associated with the creation of very 
large regions. In addition to the argument that large 
districts might result in the designation of fewer princi- 
pal offices than desirable, we discovered that there 
were several other disadvantages to more extensive 
areas. 


133. First, in order to include all of the persons of an 
official language minority scattered throughout a large 
bilingual district, it often would have been necessary to 
include within the proposed district some concentra- 
tions of persons having a mother tongue other than 
French or English. We were warned many times by 
various governmental spokesmen and local groups that 
the inclusion of such persons within an area labelled 
a bilingual district might elicit considerable opposition 
and lead to local dissension and antagonism. 


134. Second, we were told by representatives of at 
least two provincial governments, as well as by other 
persons, that it would be unwise to recommend bilin- 
gual districts which seemed to be unduly large and 
irregular in shape, giving the impression that they had 
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been extended rather artificially to include dispersed 
elements of the minority. 


135. Third, while some members of the minority 
favoured a larger area as a more visible and obvious 
sign of their existence, others were opposed to large 
districts because they thought that the latter might 
diminish the number of services offered at present in 
their own community. They feared that the federal 
government might move some of its existing local offices 
to a more populous centre in a larger, newly proclaimed 
bilingual district. 


Possibility of Districts Overlapping Provinces 


136. As we debated the problem of the most suitable 
size of a bilingual district, another question arose. We 
wondered whether districts should be created as entities 
within a province or whether they should be areas 
which overlapped two provinces, or perhaps even more 
than two provinces. 


137. It was pointed out to us that a geographical 
boundary such as a provincial frontier seldom, if ever, 
coincides with the boundary of a group having a par- 
ticular mother tongue. Consequently, it might be more 
sensible to recommend bilingual districts that corre- 
sponded to the perimeters of official language minority 
groups than to confine districts to specific political units 
such as provinces. 


138. One illustration was presented to us, but its 
ramifications proved to be discouraging. Our attention 
was drawn to the fact that more than 96 per cent of all 
Canadians of French mother tongue and almost all 
Canadians of English mother tongue who find them- 
selves in a minority position live in Ontario, Quebec, 
and New Brunswick. Thus, theoretically it would be 
possible to provide bilingual services for nearly all 
members of both official language minorities in Canada 
by recommending the creation of this entire area as one 
bilingual district. However, the district would be gigan- 
tic since it would be composed of three large provinces. 


139. The district would still be enormous if only a 
smaller portion of the area were recommended, for 
instance, the crescent-shaped sector extending from 
Sudbury, Ontario, to Moncton, New Brunswick, which 
is often called “the bilingual belt” because it contains 
the heaviest concentration of the two minorities. In 
light of the unfavourable reaction that was evident in 
some quarters to the First Bilingual Districts Advisory 
Board’s recommendation that the entire province of 
Quebec be declared a bilingual district, we doubted that 


the inclusion of all of Quebec, or a large part of it, in 
a bilingual district would be welcome. 


140. Moreover, it did not seem feasible to recommend 
a huge area in which there would be little or no need 
in many places for bilingual federal services since so 
many of the local offices would be serving unilingual 
populations of either English or French mother tongue. 
We were also aware that the Treasury Board was 
already taking steps to provide bilingual services, where 
necessary, in this large area. Thus we decided not to 
adopt the solution of recommending all of these three 
provinces, or parts of them, as one district. 


141. There were two instances in which we considered 
the possibility of recommending a bilingual district 
overlapping two provinces. We contemplated the advis- 
ability of recommending a district composed of West 
Labrador and a small adjacent portion of the province 
of Quebec and another district composed of contiguous 
parts of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


142. However, although there were no objections to 
these combinations from the provincial governments 
which were consulted on the point, the Board decide | 
on reflection that the disadvantages of this kind of 
arrangement outweighed any possible advantages. For 
one thing, residents of a bilingual district composed of 
portions of two provinces which happened to be con- 
tiguous might not have much community of interest or 
feel that they belonged together in any administrative 
sense. Furthermore, the federal offices located in such 
areas or serving them might not be related administra- 
tively. Finally, since the Official Languages Act pro- 
vides for the possibility of the federal government 
cooperating with provincial governments in establishing 
federal bilingual districts that are conterminous with 
provincial bilingual areas, it seemed to us that a federal 
district which contained portions of two provinces 
might complicate the negotiations by involving three 
governments rather than two. 


Method Used in Finland 


143. To solve the problem of determining the size 
of bilingual districts, it was suggested that we might 
adopt a system somewhat similar to the method used 
in Finland where certain specific urban concentrations 
are designated as bilingual districts. 


144. The Finnish system utilizes the local government 
unit as the area in which to provide bilingual services 
to the majority of its population who speak Finnish 
and to the minority who speak Swedish. Finland desig- 
nates a unit of its local government, called a commune, 


as Officially bilingual if it includes in its territory a 
language minority amounting to at least ten per cent 
of the population or at least 5,000 persons. If these 
requirements are not met, the commune is officially 
unilingual in the language of the majority, whether 
Finnish or Swedish. For administrative purposes, one 
Or more communes may form a district which is 
unilingual if all of the communes comprising it are 
of the same language. But if the constituent communes 
are bilingual or have different languages, the adminis- 
trative district is considered to be bilingual. School 
districts in Finland are organized in a similar fashion." 


145. The Board noted that a number of advantages 
might be gained by applying the Finnish system to 
Canada. In addition to obviating the dilemma about 
determining the size of bilingual districts, it would 
simplify some other problems. For instance, if urban 
concentrations were adopted as districts, many federal 
services would automatically be included in bilingual 
districts because a large number of such services are 
now located in urban centres. Districts also would 
consist of entities already in existence and well known 
to the population who could identify with them readily. 
Urban districts, moreover, would fit well into provincial 
judicial, educational, and administrative structures since 
the latter are often organized by municipalities. This 
convenience might encourage provinces and municipali- 
ties to provide bilingual services for their own re- 
spective functions. 


146. Adoption of the method would also create 
throughout Canada a set of rather similar bilingual 
districts which would be flexible and capable of keep- 
ing step with the trend towards increasing urbanization. 
Finally, such districts could reinforce a minority group 
by providing federal services in its language in urban 
centres where studies have revealed that if the per- 
centage of the minority is rather small, the minority’s 
rate of retention of its language tends to be lower than 
in comparable rural areas. 


147. While we found, therefore, many attractions 
in the Finnish plan as a guide for Canada, we dis- 
covered, after further thought, sufficient objections to 
discourage us from recommending its adoption in 
Canada. It was pointed out that although the suggestion 
might be applied in some regions of the country, it 
could not be applied uniformly across Canada because 
of the variations among the provinces in the defini- 
tions of municipalities. In the prairies, for example, 
there are apparently six different kinds of municipali- 


'8 Report of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Bicultura- 
lism, Book I, The Official Languages, op. cit., pp. 75-77. 
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ties. There was the additional difficulty that since 
municipalities are the creatures of provinces in Canada, 
the boundaries of bilingual districts conforming to 
municipalities would be subject to provincial control 
rather than to the federal government’s decision. 


148. Use of the method might forestall, moreover, 
in some places the application of Section 9(1) to all 
those federal services that are now available in rural 
areas or that might be provided in such areas in the 
future. Finally, the most serious objection to the plan 
is that the number of cities in Canada in which the 
official language minority amounts to ten per cent of 
the local population is not very great. 


149. The comparison between Finland and Canada is 
not valid since in Canada there are substantial numbers 
of the French minority dispersed across the country 
while in Finland the minority tends to be concentrated 
in relatively few coastal communes. We concluded, 
therefore, that it would not be advisable to try to utilize 
the Finnish model in Canada. 


150. Reviewing our reflections on the size of bilingual 
districts, we decided that we could not adopt a general 
principle concerning the optimal geographical area of a 
bilingual district. We considered it wiser to examine 
each potential district on its own merits, determining 
whether or not to recommend it on the basis of all the 
factors involved, including the degree to which size was 
significant in the particular instance. 


151. We continued to believe that the essential factor 
in recommending the creation of districts was the need 
to ensure the provision of bilingual federal services in 
areas which met the requirements in the Act. We also 
kept in mind the importance of recommending districts 
that were consonant with the realities of administrative 
common sense and human interactions, particularly 
where the latter encouraged the community life of an 
official language minority. 


(5) Proposal to Use Section 9(2) Exclusively 


152. If the provision of bilingual services were the 
prime consideration, it might be asked whether bilin- 
gual districts were essential to furnishing such services 
or whether they might be provided by some other 
means. Among those who have suggested alternatives is 
the Commissioner of Official Languages. In his Second 
Annual Report to Parliament tabled in 1973, the Com- 
missioner weighed the advantages and disadvantages of 
providing bilingual federal services by the establishment 
of districts according to Section 9(1) of the Official 
Languages Act or by the use instead of Section 9(2) 
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which requires the federal government to provide bilin- 
gual services in areas beyond bilingual districts under 
certain circumstances.'' The Commissioner speculated 
in Hypothesis B in his Report that Section 9(2) could 
be applied more effectively to furnish bilingual services 
generally than could Section 9(1) and that therefore 
bilingual districts outside the National Capital Region 
might not be needed.'® 


153. We doubt that Section 9(2) can be utilized as 
successfully as the Commissioner and some other per- 
sons have suggested. The Board spent a great deal of 
time examining this subsection of the Act in an effort to 
determine its utility. The latter seems to depend upon 
the interpretation that may be put upon the words 
“feasible” and “significant demand” which appear in 
this clause. Since the point is important, it is useful to 
reproduce here the whole of Section 9(2) as it appears 
in the Act, to wit: 


9(2)—Every department and agency of the Government of 
Canada and every judicial, quasi-judicial or administrative 
body or Crown Corporation established by or pursuant to 
an Act of the Parliament of Canada has, in addition to but 
without derogating from the duty imposed upon it by sub- 
section (1), the duty to ensure, to the extent that it is 
feasible for it to do so, that members of the public in loca- 
tions other than those referred to in that subsection, where 
there is a significant demand therefor by such persons, can 
obtain available services from and can communicate with 
it in both official languages. 


154. Clearly, Section 9(2) is meant to be supple- 
mentary to 9(1) which requires the federal government 
to provide bilingual services within its offices in the 
National Capital Region, or at other head offices, and 
at each of its principal offices in bilingual districts. 
Obviously, if there were few bilingual districts, the fed- 
eral government might be expected to provide a great 
many bilingual services under Section 9(2). Indeed, if 
the Commissioner’s Hypothesis B were adopted, the 
federal government would provide all of its bilingual 
services under Section 9(2). 


155. However, the Commissioner himself recognized 
in his Report that to be successful his hypothesis might 
require four conditions. It was the fourth of his condi- 
tions that we found to be the impediment to the whole- 
sale implementation of his hypothesis. He noted that 
the fourth condition on which his hypothesis rested was 
that “the government would explain to federal manage- 
ment at all levels with what values it wished the words 
‘significant demand’ and ‘feasibility’ to be measured.” 
He also described the phrases as “vague”. 


* Commissioner of Official Languages, Second Annual Report, 1971- 
1972, Ottawa, Information Canada, 1973, pp. 26-34. 


‘* His arguments are given in ibid., pp. 32-33. 


156. We found ourselves in agreement with the Com- 
missioner in his remarks about the need for direction 
by the government and in his criticism of the vagueness 
of the phrases. Although we could appreciate that the 
lack of precision of the words “significant demand” and 
“feasible” might have one advantage in that conceivably 
it could make the implementation of the Act more 
flexible, thereby permitting departments and agencies to 
adjust the supply of bilingual services to suit varying 
local needs and demands, we shared the Commissioner’s 
concern about the indefiniteness of the phrases. If the 
government did not define the terms for federal manage- 
ment at all levels, as the Commissioner suggested it 
should, the words might simply turn out to be hollow 
phrases which resulted in an inadequate or uneven 
supply of bilingual services. 


157. To avoid this eventuality, the Commissioner 
believed that it would be wise for the government to 
instruct its public administrators “to interpret the above 
two standards with attitudes of common sense, gen- 
erosity and imagination”. Since this action had not yet 
been taken, we felt that it would be inadvisable to 
leave the provision of bilingual services solely to Sec- 
tion 9(2) and the discretion of civil servants. 


158. For this reason and because, despite our efforts, 
we were never able to arrive at a satisfactory and agreed 
definition either of the word “feasible” or the phrase 
“significant demand”, we did not believe that Section 
9(2) could replace entirely Section 9(1), as the Com- 
missioner proposed in his Hypothesis B. We. still 
favoured the creation of some bilingual districts. How- 
ever, we did foresee that Section 9(2) could be used 
on occasion either as an alternative to Section 9(1) or 
as a supplement to it. In due course we shall suggest 
the ways in which Section 9(2) might thus be em- 
ployed. 


(6) Justifications for Bilingual Districts 


159. In weighing the advantages of providing bilin- 
gual services by means of bilingual districts under 
Section 9(1) against the advantages of providing such 
services by administrative arrangements under Section 
9(2), the Commissioner himself listed eight justifica- 
tions for the existence of bilingual districts.'® 


160. Summarizing his points in a somewhat different 
order, we noted that he argued that “bilingual districts 
would give official minority-language rights a clear legal 


* Tbid., pp. 28-29. 


underpinning”, thus avoiding the danger that Section 
9(2)’s standards of “significant demand” and “feasi- 
bility” might leave the provision of bilingual services, 
to quote the Commissioner’s report, “to inconsistent, or 
even capriciously inadequate, interpretation by local 
management”. He also remarked that “districts offer 
isolated official-language communities a powerful sym- 
bolic recognition that the two official languages enjoy 
equal status on a national scale.” He observed more- 
over, that “districts can educate local linguistic majority 
groups to the minority’s rights, and perhaps encourage 
provinces and municipalities to provide bilingual dis- 
tricts or services of their own.” Districts also could 
provide a stimulus and a guide to federal administrators 
to offer bilingual services in certain areas, and they 
could furnish “better opportunities to more minority 
official-language federal employees to work in their 
mother-tongue” without diminishing any employee’s 
rights. “From the public’s viewpoint,” the Commis- 
sioner added, “the ten per cent yardstick for defining 
districts . . . seems a simple and reasonable, if arbitrary, 
standard” for providing bilingual services and it gives 
administrators “‘a plausible ‘critical mass’ ” for justifying 
such facilities. Finally, he commented that the “new 
districts would clarify and confirm his duty to defend 
language rights within plainly marked ‘bastions’.” 


161. Since the Board would like to be of the greatest 
possible assistance to the Commissioner in protecting 
official language rights in Canada, we believed that the 
last reason alone might be deemed to be sufficient 
justification for the creation of bilingual districts. 
However, the other reasons given by the Commissioner 
in the summation above were also more than con- 
vincing to the Board. 


162. While we were grateful to him for stating so 
well the case for bilingual districts, we thought that 
there was an additional point which the Commissioner 
did not mention. If bilingual services can be provided 
satisfactorily under Section 9(2) alone, the problem of 
supplying such services adequately throughout Canada 
should already have been solved since Section 9(2) 
has been in existence ever since the Act went into 
force in 1969. Thus, by 1975 there had been a period 
of six years during which the services could have been 
furnished. Yet, by the Commissioner’s own admission, 
this goal had not been achieved. The Board can con- 
firm the Commissioner’s acknowledgement since we dis- 
covered during our inquiry a number of localities in 
which there were deficiencies in federal services, at 
least in French. Consequently, there still appeared to 
be a need for some bilingual districts. 
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(7) Treasury Board’s Plans for Services 


163. We were well aware that many federal depart- 
ments and agencies might have appeared to have made 
use of Section 9(2) already since they had provided 
bilingual services in a number of their offices in various 
locations in Canada where such services seemed to be 
required. But we were also aware that in some instances 
certain federal institutions took this action in anticipa- 
tion of the creation of bilingual districts in these regions. 
In other instances they apparently responded to en- 
couragement by the Commissioner of Official Lan- 
guages. We realized that the Treasury Board has been 
very conscious of the need to provide bilingual services 
in many local areas and that it has undertaken a 
massive effort to try to meet the need. The department 
has conducted a very detailed and thorough study to 
identify both the areas and offices in which the local 
official language minority would require services in its 
own language. In order to be able to staff such offices 
it has also attempted to designate at all levels the 
language requirements of positions and the language 
capacities of the civil servants involved. 


164. We examined the work of the Treasury Board 
in this respect, reviewing in particular several docu- 
ments. The first was the statement issued by the Presi- 
dent of the Treasury Board, which described the 
principles and plans for implementing bilingual policies 
in certain areas. The second was a very large and de- 
tailed manual prepared by the Treasury Board to 
implement its policies, while the third and fourth were 
the guidelines which the Treasury Board issued in re- 
gard to the language requirements of positions.1’ We 
also consulted with several senior Treasury Board 
officials who were in charge of planning and conducting 
the survey and determining the guidelines. In addition, 
before we had learned of the Treasury Board’s more 
extensive plans, we had initiated a modest survey of 
our own to discover where federal bilingual services 
were already offered. 


165. We were very impressed by the efforts which 
the Treasury Board was making to extend bilingual 
services. Some of our members felt that if the Treasury 
Board’s plans were carried out as well as they had been 
conceived, there might be less need for bilingual 
districts in certain localities than there would be other- 
wise. Those holding this view noted that the Treasury 


** The documents are respectively: The Hon. C. M. Drury, “Bi- 
lingualism in the Public Service of Canada”, A statement by the 
President of the Treasury Board, December 14, 1972; Manual of 
Official Languages Administrative Structure, Volumes 1 and 2, 
Treasury Board, 1973; TB Circular 1973-88, June 29, 1973; and 
TB Circular 1973-97, July 16, 1973. 
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Board's guidelines anticipated the provision of bilingual 
services, where necessary, in those areas in Canada in 
which both official languages were in relatively common 
use. In practice, this would mean in the National Capi- 
tal Region and in certain parts of Quebec, including 
Montreal, and in the northern and eastern portions of 
Ontario and New Brunswick, that is, in the “bilingual 
belt” from Sudbury to Moncton. 


166. These members noted also that since the Treas- 
ury Board planned to provide bilingual supervisory and 
central services for public servants in these parts of 
New Brunswick, Quebec, and Ontario where there was 
a concentration of both official language groups, the 
dimensions of bilingual services might be greater than 
those furnished in bilingual districts if the latter’s 
services were confined entirely to “over the counter” 
functions. Treasury Board officials indicated that they 
would like to try to provide eventually such supervisory 
and central services in other regions within which bilin- 
gual districts were located. 


167. While welcoming in principle an augmentation 
of services, these members of our Board believed that 
if bilingual supervisory services were to be provided for 
a large number of rather small bilingual districts scat- 
tered throughout the country, the result would be the 
creation of a heavy superstructure of bilingual capaci- 
ties that might prove to be unreasonably onerous. 
Therefore they favoured relying somewhat more on the 
Treasury Board’s approach to providing bilingual facili- 
ties under Section 9(2) in the so-called “bilingual belt” 
and somewhat less on the device of bilingual districts 
under Section 9(1). However, the majority of the 
Board came to the conclusion that although the Treas- 
ury Board’s policy was commendable, it was not suffi- 
cient in itself and that, for the reasons already men- 
tioned,!* there was still a need for bilingual districts. 


(8) Problem of Large Urban Centres 


168. When we pinpointed on a map the location of 
areas that qualified under the Act as bilingual districts, 
we noted two problems. 


169. First, most of the official language minority 
groups which amounted by mother tongue to ten per 
cent or more of the local population were located in 
rural areas, such as West Labrador, the Gaspé, 
Northern Ontario, or expanses of the Prairie provinces, 
to take only a few examples, where there were rather 


' Supra, paragraphs 159-162, p. 25. 


few federal offices compared to the number of federal 
facilities in urban centres. The Board might recommend 
bilingual districts in the rural areas which qualified as 
districts, but one might well ask to what advantage if 
federal services therein were quite limited in number. 


170. Second, there were a number of urban centres 
in which there were many thousands of residents be- 
longing to an official language group which was in the 
minority. But few of these urban concentrations could 
be recommended as bilingual districts since the minority 
in the locality rarely amounted by mother tongue to at 
least ten per cent of the population. The problem was 
particularly evident where the minority was French- 
speaking, for example, in Toronto and Vancouver. In 
1971, there were 37,250 persons of French mother 
tongue in Metropolitan Toronto but this number 
amounted to only 1.8 per cent of the total population. 
In the same year the census division known as Greater 
Vancouver had 17,630 residents of French mother 
tongue who constitued, however, only 1.7 per cent of 
the area’s population. Almost all of Canada’s larger 
urban centres fell into this category of not having a 
sufficiently large percentage of the official language 
minority to permit the recommendation of a bilingual 
district. 


171. This category also included all of the provincial 
capital cities in Canada. Not one of the ten capitals 
had a mother tongue official language minority amount- 
ing to at least ten per cent in 1971. In fact, nine of the 
capitals had proportions of the minority which consti- 
tuted less than four per cent while the tenth capital 
had only six per cent. Yet provincial capital cities 
often contain a large number of federal government 
services and bureaus which might be defined as 
“principal offices”. 


172. This problem was illustrated strikingly by four 
examples: Toronto, Edmonton, Quebec, and Winnipeg. 
In 1971 the city of Toronto had a French mother 
tongue population amounting to 15,760 or 2.2 per 
cent, the city of Edmonton 13,835 or 3.2 per cent, and 
the then city of Winnipeg 7,240 or 2.9 per cent. In 
Quebec city the English-speaking minority amounted by 
mother tongue to 6,330 individuals, which was only 3.4 
per cent of the municipal population. Although the 
neighbouring city of Sillery qualified as a district be- 
cause its 1,500 persons of English mother tongue 
constituted 10.8 per cent of the population, there were 
so few federal services in Sillery that it would have 
been almost meaningless to recommend Sillery as a 
district. It would also have been rather ridiculous to 
recommend a locality which had few services while 


passing over perforce the nearby urban centre which 
had many services and “principal offices”. 


173. The problem was even more evident in the case 
of the area containing Winnipeg, St. Boniface, and St. 
Vital. In 1971 before Winnipeg was extended the three 
communities were adjoining but separate cities. St. 
Boniface had a mother tongue French minority of 
14,440 persons, amounting to 30.9 per cent of the 
local population, but few federal services. St. Vital had 
3,420 persons of French mother tongue, constituting 
10.4 per cent of the population, but the city also had 
few federal services. Most federal services and most of 
the “principal offices” in the area were located in the 
adjacent city of Winnipeg. However, although Winnipeg 
had an additional 7,240 persons of French mother 
tongue, the city could not be recommended as a 
bilingual district under the Act because its official 
language minority amounted to only 2.9 per cent of 
the population. Thus, although we might have recom- 
mended St. Boniface and St. Vital as bilingual dis- 
tricts, one might well ask again to what avail since 
almost all of the services in the area and most of the 
“principal offices” of federal departments and agencies 
were located in Winnipeg. 


174. The problem of how to provide bilingual 
services in large urban centres, including provincial 
capitals, is a question which has troubled both the 
First and Second Bilingual Districts Advisory Boards, 
as well as the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and 
Biculturalism, the Commissioner of Official Languages, 
and a number of federal departments and agencies. 
All have agreed that the issue is important because 
of the large number of persons involved. In some cases 
the urban centres concerned have greater numbers 
of the minority than some of the bilingual districts 
which are recommended. The problem is apt to grow 
more serious as time passes since the percentage of 
Canadians living in urban centres continues to increase 
rapidly and since a minority’s rate of retention of its 
language tends to be less in urban centres than in 
rural areas. The difficulty has been to find a satis- 
factory solution. The present Board spent a good deal 
of time discussing the problem. In an attempt to dis- 
cover a solution, we considered several different pro- 
posals. 


(9) Proposal to Extend “Significant Demand” 


175. One solution proposed was that the term “signifi- 
cant demand” should be interpreted generously as a 
sanction for providing bilingual services. As noted pre- 
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viously,'® Section 9(2) of the Official Languages Act 
states that every department and agency of the federal 
government has the duty to provide bilingual services to 
the public not only in bilingual districts but in other 
localities, where feasible, and where there is “a signifi- 
cant demand” for such services. Accordingly, it was 
suggested to us that all federal offices serving a bilin- 
gual district should consider the existence of such a 
district in their jurisdiction as “a significant demand” 
and furnish the bilingual services required. Neverthe- 
less, after reflection, we decided that this assumption 
was too sweeping to be recommended as a method of 
providing bilingual services. 


176. We were aware that in somewhat similar circum- 
stances the Commissioner of Official Languages has 
invited some agencies to provide bilingual services as 
though the offices were located within bilingual dis- 
tricts.*” However willing the Commissioner has been to 
stretch the terms of the Act in this regard, we thought 
that there should be a firmer foundation established for 
the availability of bilingual services in urban centres 
outside bilingual districts and in provincial capitals. We 
examined, therefore, two additional proposals. 


(10) Proposal to Create Bilingual Communities 


177. One imaginative plan presented to the Board 
suggested the creation of entities called bilingual com- 
munities as well as the establishment of bilingual dis- 
tricts. It was argued that this two-tiered concept might 
solve the problem of defining “significant demand” and 
“principal offices” and also avoid the need to recom- 
mend a profusion of rather small districts which would 
have limited utility because the minority within them 
would probably seek its bilingual services from urban 
centres outside the bilingual district. 


178. If this plan were adopted, the Board would 
recommend the creation of bilingual districts for areas 
which were viable because the proportion of the minor- 
ity population to the total in the area would be well in 
excess of ten per cent and the absolute number of the 
minority would also be substantial. Such obvious dis- 
tricts likely would contain major service centres and a 
well developed road network which would make these 
services accessible. 


179. For an area lacking these characteristics but still 
possessing a need for bilingual services, an entity known 
as a bilingual community might be created. A bilin- 
* Supra, paragraphs 152-158, pp. 24-25. 

* See his Second Annual Report, 1971-1972, op. cit., p. 30. 
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gual community might be recommended, for example, 
in an extensive rural area which had a relatively small 
proportion of the minority in the range of ten per cent. 
Because of the region’s agrarian nature, the population 
might be very dispersed and the area might not contain 
any sizable urban service centre. Residents of the com- 
munity could be given access to bilingual services in a 
designated urban centre located nearby in a bilingual 
district. While being geographically separate from the 
district and not part of it, the community could be 
associated with it in this administrative way and profit 
from the bilingual services provided by the district’s 
federal offices since the latter would be requested to 
serve the residents of the community as well as of the 
district. A bilingual community of this kind would not 
require a defined boundary but might simply be desig- 
nated by reference to a general area. 


180. Some members of the Board believed that the 
concept of a bilingual community might very well meet 
the needs for bilingual services in certain areas, for 
example, in some parts of the Prairie provinces. They 
also thought that the plan might offer a solution for 
the provision of bilingual services in some large urban 
centres, such as Toronto, Vancouver, Edmonton, Win- 
nipeg, and Quebec city, where the minority was very 
numerous but less than ten per cent of the total popula- 
tion. They conceived that in cases of this kind the 
urban area might be designated as a bilingual com- 
munity and federal agencies within it might be expected 
to furnish bilingual services under Section 9(2) of the 
Act. The fact that an urban centre was designated as 
a bilingual community might facilitate the expansion of 
the interpretation of the two vague criteria in Section 
9(2), “feasible” and “significant demand”, on which 
the supply of bilingual services rests. 


181. We recognized that the proposal to create bi- 
lingual communities in addition to bilingual districts 
had certain definite advantages. Bilingual communi- 
ties would provide bilingual services to a greater num- 
ber of persons than might be accommodated otherwise 
by bilingual districts. Since communities would not 
have specific boundaries, they would not involve the 
drawing of set lines on a map. This modification might 
reduce some of the irritants that the Commissioner 
of Official Languages noted as possible reactions to the 
proclamation of demarcated bilingual districts. The 
less formal and less obvious nature of bilingual com- 
munities might also arouse less opposition than bi- 
lingual districts from citizens whose mother tongue 
was other than French or English. 


182. Since bilingual communities would not have 
boundaries, they would be more flexible than districts. 
They would also be less permanent since communities 
are not mentioned in the Official Languages Act and 
are therefore not subject to Section 13(4) of the statute 
which prevents the abolition of a district after it has 
been proclaimed. 


183. Finally, the greater flexibility and more inde- 
terminate character of a bilingual community could 
conform more readily to the natural, habitual, or 
changing patterns of mobility of the residents of an 
area. Because of the ease of contemporary transporta- 
tion and communication, individuals do not remain 
fixed in the localities in which they reside but travel 
frequently, visiting in particular their regional service 
centre. Studies have shown, for instance, that some 
members of French-speaking minorities in Canada are 
prepared to travel a considerable distance to an urban 
centre in which they can find specific services in their 
own language. Bilingual communities would accom- 
modate such patterns of mobility and also be free to 
expand or contract in response to the socio-economic 
dynamics of the region and the preferences of its 
residents. 


184. Despite these advantages, the Board could not 
see its way clear to adopting the proposal to recom- 
mend the creation of bilingual communities in addi- 
tion to bilingual districts. 


185. There were several reasons for our negative 
conclusion. First, it seemed to us that notwithstanding 
the more expansive nature of bilingual communities, 
it would still be necessary for practical reasons to 
establish boundaries to them. Thus the advantages to 
be gained from the assumption of the indeterminate 
character of communities were somewhat illusory. 
Some members of the Board also believed that the 
recommendation and creation of two kinds of bilingual 
entities, communities and districts, might be confusing 
to the public. The third reason was the most compelling. 
After obtaining legal advice on the point, we con- 
cluded that it would not be possible for the Board 
to recommend formally the establishment of bilingual 
communities since the latter are not specified within 
the Official Languages Act. 


186. We realized, however, that this limitation did 
not prevent us from recommending to the Governor in 
Council that the concept be kept in mind as a means of 
improving the provision of federal bilingual services, 
and that the merits of the plan be studied further. We 
shall make this point in our supplementary recom- 
mendations. 


(11) Proposal to Use Sections 9(2) and 10 and 
Home Language 


187. Having examined and rejected the several alter- 
natives discussed above, we came to the conclusion that 
the most practical method of providing bilingual ser- 
vices in large urban centres was to recommend that the 
federal government should use Section 9(2) and Sec- 
tion 10 of the Official Languages Act in those urban 
concentrations in which it was probable that there 
would be a reasonably extensive demand for such 
services. We believed that this kind of demand might 
be determined best by establishing a minimal size of the 
minority as judged by the figures for language most 
often spoken at home rather than by mother tongue. 
Our recommendation on this subject therefore differs 
from previous suggestions in that we are proposing that 
“significant demand” be interpreted by the criterion of 
the statistics for the official language most frequently 
spoken at home instead of by the criterion of mother 
tongue. 


188. We arrived at this conclusion by reasoning in 
the following manner. Section 9(2), as explained pre- 
viously,*! obliges federal institutions outside bilingual 
districts to provide bilingual services where it is “feas- 
ible” and where there is a “significant demand”. Urban 
centres which contain an official language minority 
group that is large but less than the ten per cent of the 
total population required for a bilingual district would 
clearly fall into the category of locations described in 
Section 9(2) if the demand within them for bilingual 
services were “significant”. The difficulty has been to 
define satisfactorily the meaning of the latter word. 


189. Although it seemed to us to be impossible to 
state precisely what constitutes “significant demand”, 
we believed that a definition would come closer to 
reality if it were related to the number of persons who 
spoke the minority language most often at home rather 
than to mother tongue. We reasoned that if there were 
in an urban area an appreciable number of individuals 
who spoke the minority language most often at home, 
it was likely that there would be a sizable number of 
persons who would want to use the minority language 
to communicate with federal government offices in that 
locality. Indeed, unilingual members of the minority 
would have to use their mother tongue to communicate 
with federal public servants. In both instances, a sizable 
number of persons using the minority language would 
create “a significant demand” for services in that lan- 
guage, and the provision of bilingual services might 
then be “feasible”. 


“! Supra, paragraphs 40-41, p. 8, and paragraph 153, p. 24. 
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190. Thus, at this point, we changed the criterion 
that we had used elsewhere for calculating the size of 
the minority. In deciding whether or not to recommend 
an area as a bilingual district, we invariably used the 
criterion of mother tongue for measuring the sizes of 
the minority and majority official language groups. We 
have explained previously why we used mother 
tongue.** In brief, there was one very persuasive reason. 
The Official Languages Act required us to use mother 
tongue data as the criteria for determining bilingual 
districts. 


191. However, this restriction did not prevail when 
we considered the problem of providing bilingual ser- 
vices in large urban areas. Since we were seeking to 
furnish these services under Sections 9(2) and 10 
which do not mention mother tongue, we were not 
bound by the latter criterion. 


192. The question that remained, therefore, was to 
determine the size of the number of persons who, cus- 
tomarily speaking the minority language at home, might 
create “a significant demand” for federal services in the 
minority official language. After a good deal of discus- 
sion, we came to the conclusion that the satisfactory 
minimal number of persons in such a case might be 
5,000. 


193. In arriving at this specific decision, we were 
influenced by five considerations. Although the first two 
have already been alluded to, they bear repeating. First, 
if there were at least 5,000 persons habitually using the 
minority language at home in preference to the majority 
language, there likely would be “a critical mass” of 
individuals who wished to use the minority language to 
communicate with local federal offices. Second, a group 
that was this large undoubtedly would include some 
members who were unilingual and who therefore would 
have to use their language to obtain services. Third, the 
figure of 5,000 was identical to the number of the 
minority required in a commune in Finland if the com- 
mune were to be designated as officially bilingual.** 


194. Fourth, in actual fact the “critical mass” of those 
using the minority language in a large urban centre 
might be increased somewhat by the addition of travel- 
lers seeking federal services in the minority official 
language. It is obvious that large urban centres attract 
many travellers and visitors. Section 10 of the Official 
Languages Act requires federal agencies to provide 


= Supra, paragraph 44, p. 8, and paragraphs 51-56, pp. 10-11. 


*“ For a discussion of the Finnish system, see supra, paragraphs 143- 
IS1, pp. 23-24. 


*“ See infra, Part V, Appendix 1, for a verbatim reproduction 
of Section 10; and also supra, paragraph 33, p. 7. 
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bilingual services to the travelling public in all locations 
where there is a significant and regular demand.** We 
believed, therefore, that we might bring Sections 9(2) 
and (10) together conveniently at this point to ensure 
the provisions of bilingual services to residents and 
travellers in large urban concentrations. Used conjointly 
in this way, each clause in the Act might facilitate and 
reinforce the implementation of the other clause. 


195. Finally, we came to the conclusion that it was 
advisable to choose the figure of 5,000 persons speak- 
ing the minority language most often at home as the 
minimal criterion for recommending the provision of 
bilingual services under Sections 9(2) and 10 because 
the selection of that figure produced a reasonable group 
of urban areas that could be furnished with bilingual 
services by this means. The group would be comprised 
of the census metropolitan areas of Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Quebec, St. Catharines-Niagara, Edmonton, and Van- 
couver, and the census agglomeration of Sherbrooke.*® 


196. We used the category of census metropolitan 
areas, where possible, rather than the category of incor- 
porated centres because the former in most cases were 
more extensive geographical areas and had larger total 
populations than the latter. The concept of a census 
metropolitan area also had some implications which 
were useful to us. Statistics Canada has defined a cen- 
sus metropolitan area as a continuous, built-up urban- 
ized core which has at least 100,000 persons and is the 
major labour market and commuting zone for a signif- 
icant number of people who can travel daily to their 
places of work in the area. We found these aspects of 
the nature of a census metropolitan area particularly 
well-suited to the goal which we were trying to achieve, 
namely, to ensure the supply of bilingual federal services 
to substantial numbers of the minority who either re- 
sided in or frequented large urban centres that did not 
qualify as bilingual districts. 


197. Since certain smaller urban centres were cate- 
gorized by Statistics Canada as census agglomerations 
rather than as census metropolitan areas, we thought 
that we also should include within our recommendation 
for the provision of bilingual services under Sections 
9(2) and 10 any census agglomerations which had in 


* As we shall explain subsequently (infra, Part II, Quebec, para- 
graph 728, p. 110), the census agglomeration of Sherbrooke included 
in 1971 the town of Lennoxville. It may also be noted that in 1971 
there were additional localities which had at least 5,000 persons 
whose language most often spoken at home was the minority official 
language in the respective area. However, it was not necessary for us 
to include them in the list of urban centres for which bilingual 
services would be provided by our supplementary recommendation 
since each of them would be furnished with bilingual services because 
it was contained within one or another of the proposed bilingual 
districts or it was located in the National Capital Region. 


1971 at least 5,000 persons whose language most often 
spoken at home was the minority official language in 
the respective locality. The only census agglomeration 
that met this criterion was Sherbrooke in the province 
of Quebec. 


198. Thus, in summary, there were seven urban con- 
centrations, comprised of six census metropolitan areas 
and one census agglomeration, which we_ believed 
should be provided with bilingual federal services 
under Sections 9(2) and 10. Although each of the six 
census metropolitan areas and the incorporated centre 
of Sherbrooke had a sizable number of the minority, 
none of them qualified as a bilingual district by having 
a minority amounting by mother tongue to at least ten 
per cent of the total local population. Yet each of them 
had more than 5,000 residents whose language most 
often spoken at home in 1971 was the minority official 
language in the respective province. Since we believed 
that this fact indicated that there likely would be “a 
significant demand” for federal bilingual services in the 
locality, the Board decided unanimously to recommend 
that such services should be provided in these areas 
under Sections 9 (2) and 10. 


199. Listed in order of the magnitude of the number 
of persons whose language most often spoken at home 
was the minority official language in the respective 
area, and with the 1971 figure for the size of the group 
given in parentheses after each locality, the seven urban 
areas were: the census metropolitan areas of Toronto 
(20,580), Winnipeg (17,655), Quebec (16,955), St. 
Catharines—Niagara. (10,725), the census agglomera- 
tion of Sherbrooke (9,170), and the census metropoli- 
tan areas of Edmonton (7,865) and Vancouver 
(6,000). 


200. For reasons which we shall discuss subse- 
quently,-° a majority of the Board decided, after 
lengthy discussion, that the census metropolitan area of 
Montreal should be included in the list of large urban 
centres for which bilingual services would be recom- 
mended by the use of Sections 9 (2) and 10. The cen- 
sus metropolitan area of Montreal therefore appears 
in the relevant supplementary recommendation. 


201. Since we attached so much importance to the 
provision of bilingual federal services in large urban 
centres, we have placed our proposal for achieving this 
goal first in our list of supplementary recommendations 
to the Governor in Council.** 


“ Infra, paragraphs 226-230, p. 34. 
* Infra, Part III, Supplementary Recommendation Number 1, 
p. 176. 


(12) Proposal for Bilingual Services in Provincial 
Capitals 


202. We have already noted that the question of 
providing bilingual federal services in provincial capitals 
is related to the issue of the provision of such services 
in large urban centres.** Most of the provincial capitals 
are large urban centres which in 1971 contained a 
number of the official language minority, yet like the 
other large urban centres none of the ten capitals 
could be recommended as a bilingual district since 
each lacked the minimal requirement of ten per cent 
of the minority according to mother tongue. 


203. Four of the provincial capitals are included in 
the recommendation which we have just proposed to 
provide bilingual services in large urban centres by 
the use of Sections 9(2) and 10.°° Thus, if this rec- 
ommendation were adopted, federal bilingual services 
would be made available in Toronto, Winnipeg, Ed- 
monton, and Quebec city. 


204. While this arrangement would ensure services 
to the official language minority in the four provincial 
capitals which had the largest concentrations of the 
minority and in each of which there were at least 
5,000 persons who spoke the respective minority lan- 
guage most often at home, we believed that the re- 
maining six provincial capitals should also be furnished 
with such services. Although the minority in each of 
these six capitals was less numerous, and in some 
instances quite small,*” we still concluded that federal 
bilingual services should be provided in all ten capitals. 


205. Our conclusion was based on five considerations. 
First, it seemed to us that provincial capitals deserve 
unique treatment because of their status and significance 
as capitals. Second, provincial capitals are invariably 
the site of numerous and important offices of the federal 
government, serving not only the local community but 
often the region and perhaps the entire province. Third, 
provincial capitals are foci and transit points for 
travellers and visitors from other parts of Canada as 
well as from other parts of the province. Thus, federal 
offices within them would be expected to provide 
bilingual services under the requirements prescribed in 
Section 10 of the Official Languages Act. Fourth, 


* Supra, paragraphs 171-173, p. 27. 

” Supra, paragraphs 198-199, p. 31. 

* In 1971, according to the categories available from Statistics Can- 
ada, the figures for the number of persons whose language most 
often spoken at home was French were as follows: Halifax census 
metropolitan area, 2,655; Fredericton census agglomeration, 1,050; 
Regina census metropolitan area, 585; Victoria census metropolitan 
area, 560; St. John’s census metropolitan area, 150; and Charlotte- 
town census agglomeration, 90. 
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provincial capitals are the sites and distribution points 
of important provincial services as well as certain 
municipal services. If the federal government were to 
provide bilingual services in its offices in provincial 
capitals, the provincial governments and some of the 
municipalities themselves might be encouraged to fur- 
nish a greater measure of bilingual services in their 
jurisdictions. 


206. Finally, we believed that provincial capitals are 
important symbols that should exemplify the principle 
of the Official Languages Act by portraying the image 
of a bilingual country. If this is so, it is obvious that 
the federal government might be expected to take the 
lead in providing bilingual services in provincial 
capitals. In these key centres Canadians should be able 
to communicate in their own official language with at 
least the federal government. 


207. The Board concluded, therefore, almost un- 
animously that we should propose in our supplementary 
recommendations that departments and agencies of the 
federal government should utilize Sections 9(2) and 
10 of the Official Languages Act to provide, to the 
extent that it is possible, bilingual services in their 
offices in every provincial capital. 


208. Again, as in the case of large urban centres, 
and for the same reasons, we have chosen the most 
extensive geographical areas which were available ac- 
cording to Statistics Canada’s categories. Thus, although 
strictly speaking provincial capitals in 1971 were in- 
corporated municipalities, such as, for example, the 
city of Toronto or the city of Quebec, the localities 
which we have identified are the census metropolitan 
areas of the provincial capitals, or where such areas 
did not exist according to Statistics Canada’s categories, 
the census agglomerations of provincial capitals.*! 


209. Since we believed that the provision of bilingual 
services in provincial capitals is very nearly as impor- 
tant, if not as important, as the provision of such ser- 
vices in large urban centres, we will give this proposal 
second place in our list of supplementary recommenda- 
tions.** 


210. We recognized that in recommending the provi- 
sion of bilingual services for provincial capitals under 


* Two of the provincial capitals identified in this broader manner 
under this supplementary recommendation will be included, in whole 
or in part, in one or another of the bilingual districts which we shall 
Propose subsequently. They are the census metropolitan area of 
Winnipeg, of which part will be included within a proposed bilingual 
district, and the census agglomeration of Fredericton, which will be 
included in its entirety in a proposed bilingual district. 

™ Infra, Part II], Supplementary Recommendation Number 2, para- 
graph 1159, p. 176. 
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Sections 9(2) and 10, we were not interpreting the 
condition of “significant demand” which appears in 
these clauses in the same manner as we had inter- 
preted it in recommending the provision of bilingual 
services in large urban centres. In the latter case we 
suggested that “significant demand” might be held to 
exist where there were 5,000 persons who spoke the 
respective official minority language most often at 
home.** In the case of provincial capitals we have made 
a recommendation that applies generally to all provin- 
cial capitals. But we believed that for the reasons we 
have already stated,*' provincial capitals are in a spe- 
cial category and therefore warrant particular consid- 
eration. 


211. We appreciated that since we had not defined 
“significant demand” in regard to provincial capitals, 
there was still some question as to its meaning. Al- 
though it was clear that the phrase would have to be 
interpreted with common sense in its application to 
each capital, we hoped that because of the importance 
of provincial capitals, it would be utilized generously. 


(13) Variations in Criteria Depending on Need 


212. In making supplementary recommendations that 
the federal government should provide its services, 
where possible, in both official languages in large urban 
centres and provincial capitals, and in choosing different 
criteria on which to base these and other recommend- 
ations, we believed that we were observing the spirit 
of the Official Languages Act. We also thought that our 
recommendations reflected the way in which we had 
sought to reconcile some of the divergent considera- 
tions emerging from the implementation of the Act. 


213. The basic intent of the Official Languages Act is 
to give equal status to the French and the English 
languages although in practice this general principle is 
qualified by a number of conditions such as have been 
noted.*° Thus, the provision of bilingual services by 
means of bilingual districts or other arrangements is 
dependent upon the fulfilment of certain requirements, 
for instance, the presence of a minimal proportion of 
the minority, the extent of the demand or need for 
bilingual services, and considerations of practicality 
and common sense. 


214. The members of the Board had no difficulty in 
agreeing upon the fundamental premise of the Act and 
some of the implications that stemmed from it. We 


“ Supra, paragraphs 192-195, p. 30. 
Supra, paragraphs 205-206, pp. 31-32. 
* Supra, paragraphs 31-37, pp. 7-8. 


concurred that the intent of the legislation is to estab- 
lish the equal status of the two languages. We also 
were in agreement that this principle obliged us to try 
to ensure that sufficiently large official language minor- 
ity groups, whether they were French or English, should 
be provided with federal services in their own tongue 
and that these services should be approximately similar 
in scope. 


215. We agreed, moreover, that there was justifi- 
cation for varying somewhat the criteria for bilingual 
districts because of the different positions and needs of 
some of the French-speaking and English-speaking 
minorities. 


(14) Different Positions and Needs of Minorities 


216. We recalled that English Canadians and French 
Canadians have not found themselves in a similar posi- 
tion and have not always received similar services from 
federal institutions in their own language. 


217. The most obvious distinction between the two 
groups arises from the fact that French-speaking Cana- 
dians form a minority within the country as a whole 
while English-speaking Canadians comprise the major- 
ity. The discrepancy between the two groups is sig- 
nificant. In 1971 Canadians of French mother tongue 
amounted to 26.9 per cent of the total population, or 
less than half of the number of Canadians of English 
mother tongue who constituted 60.2 per cent of the 
population.*°® 


218. There were two additional important differences 
between the positions of the groups. First, the French- 
speaking minority was much more dispersed than the 
English-speaking minority groups. Citizens of French 
mother tongue were the official language minority in 
nine provinces while citizens of English mother tongue 
constituted the minority only in the province of Quebec 
and in a few localities in two other provinces, that is, 
in certain parts of north-eastern New Brunswick and in 
three areas in northern and eastern Ontario.** 


219. Second, our inquiry had confirmed that there 
had frequently been a discrepancy in the extent of fed- 
eral services provided to each of the two groups in its 
own language. English-speaking minority groups had 


“™ See supra, paragraph 2, p. 3, for the precise figures for the 
numbers and percentages of Canadians of English, French, and other 
mother tongue. 

“’ The census divisions in New Brunswick and Ontario in which 
persons of English mother tongue comprised the official language 
minority were respectively: Gloucester, Kent, Madawaska, and 
Restigouche; Cochrane, Prescott, and Russell. 


rarely, if ever, experienced difficulty in obtaining fed- 
eral services in English while French-speaking minori- 
ties often had encountered a lack of such facilities in 
French."§ 


220. For these reasons we were prepared to be less 
exacting in recommending some bilingual districts 
which contained a French-speaking minority than in 
recommending some districts which included an Eng- 
lish-speaking minority.*” Consequently, the number of 
French mother tongue persons in some recommended 
bilingual districts is considerably less than the number 
of English mother tongue individuals in some other 
proposed districts.‘° We agreed that this variation in 
criteria was justified by the need to compensate for past 
deficiencies in French language services and to provide 
for any continuing differential needs. 


(15) Opposing Views on Importance of Certain 
Factors 


221. The members of the Board were not in agree- 
ment, however, when we discussed the problem of 
weighing the comparative importance of some of the 
other questions which emerged from the implementa- 
tion of the Act. We disagreed, for example, on the 
extent to which the concepts of legal entitlement to a 
district and parity of treatment in recommending dis- 
tricts should take precedence over certain other factors 
such as the actual need for a bilingual district to 
ensure minority language services. 


222. Some members believed, for instance, that if 
an area qualified under the Act as a bilingual district, 
it should be recommended as a district even though 
bilingual services might be furnished by other means 
which under the particular circumstances might be 
deemed to be more appropriate. These members were 
convinced that, apart from those cases in which it was 
advisable to recommend a bilingual district where the 
French-speaking minority was smaller in number than 
the English-speaking minority was in certain other 
recommended districts, all areas that had a statutory 
right to be recommended as bilingual districts should 
be treated in similar fashion, regardless of other con- 
siderations. 


223. After lengthy and intensive discussions in the 
Board, a majority of the members concluded that while 


~ Supra, paragraph 103, pp. 17-18. 

Supra, paragraph 104, p. 18. 
“ For the specific details of recommended bilingual districts, see 
infra, Part Il, Recommendations of Bilingual Districts, pp. 41-166, 


they supported in general the principles of legal right 
and parity, there were occasions in which, when 
bilingual districts were being considered, greater atten- 
tion should be paid to factors other than legal entitle- 
ment and parity. These factors included the different 
position of the French and English minorities, which 
has already been considered, the question of the actual 
need for a bilingual district to ensure bilingual services, 
the possibility of there being an alternative means to 
provide such services, and the existence of particular 
local conditions. 


(16) Alternative Arrangements in Certain Instances 


224. The majority believed that in certain cases the 
prime consideration in proposing a bilingual district 
should be the need for such a district to ensure services 
to the minority in its own language. If, for example, 
a minority group had not received adequate federal 
services in its own language in the past, or if it was not 
as likely as a minority group of the other official 
language to receive such services in the future by 
some other means, a bilingual district should be recom- 
mended. On the other hand, if such services were al- 
ready being provided and it seemed probable that they 
would be continued or could be continued under Sec- 
tion 9(2) of the Act, a bilingual district might not be 
necessary. 


225. In taking this view, a majority of members were 
persuaded that it was more important to seek a greater 
measure of equality in the provision of bilingual services 
to both language minorities by some method than it 
was to recommend bilingual districts for each minority 
wherever districts were possible under the Act. The 
majority of members therefore decided that we should 
not recommend a bilingual district in certain instances 
where a district was rendered unnecessary because 
services could be ensured by an alternative means, and 
where that alternative means was preferable in light of 
particular local circumstances. 


(17) Particular Circumstances in Quebec and 
Montreal 


226. We found that the circumstances we have just 
described applied in Quebec and in particular in 
Montreal. 


227. In Quebec our inquiry revealed that the Eng- 
lish-speaking minority had rarely had difficulty in 
securing federal services in English. In a few instances 
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in more remote areas of the province, we received 
complaints that some individuals had encountered prob- 
lems in communicating in English with federal public 
servants in reference to questions about income tax and 
manpower counselling, particularly at regional offices at 
“beyond-the-counter” levels. We received even fewer 
indications that there was any lack of federal services 
in English in the census metropolitan area of Montreal, 
where three-quarters of the province’s English mother 
tongue minority resided and where very many federal 
offices were located. In fact, in Montreal we heard as 
many complaints about the lack of certain communica- 
tions from Ottawa in French as we did about any defi- 
ciency in English services. 


228. This evidence led us to wonder whether, in order 
to ensure the provision of federal services to the minor- 
ity in English, it was necessary to recommend the crea- 
tion of any bilingual districts in Quebec, especially in 
Montreal. It appeared to us that the minority had 
received such services satisfactorily in the past and that 
it was most unlikely that any federal government would 
diminish or eliminate such services in the future. 


229. However, we noted that there was a disparity 
in the strength of the various English-speaking groups 
in Quebec and that this differential might call for an 
alteration in the method of providing services. In 
Montreal the English-speaking community was on the 
whole strong, numerous, well-situated, and influential. 
It seemed, therefore, to have little need for the added 
protection that would be afforded by a bilingual dis- 
trict. In contrast to the minority in Montreal, some 
English-speaking groups elsewhere in Quebec were 
relatively small, less affluent and less efficacious, and 
more dispersed, isolated, and vulnerable. In these re- 
spects the English-speaking groups in more outlying 
areas of Quebec were in a position that was comparable 
to that of most French-speaking minorities elsewhere 
in Canada. Since the distinction in needs between these 
various minority groups was so obvious, we thought 
that different arrangements to provide services might 
be appropriate both inside and outside of Quebec. 


230. A majority of the Board concluded, therefore, 
that while it was advisable to recommend bilingual dis- 
tricts for some English-speaking minorities in Quebec 
and for some French-speaking minorities elsewhere, it 
would be superfluous to make such a recommendation 
for Montreal since the minority there might be provided 
for in the same fashion as the minorities in other large 
urban centres in Canada. Thus, the census metropoli- 
tan area of Montreal is included in the list of large 
urban centres for which the Board has recommended 


that federal bilingual services be provided by the use of 
Sections 9(2) and 10 of the Official Languages 
tS Sie 


231. Several additional considerations reinforced the 
conclusions of the majority of the Board on this sub- 
ject. Our consultations with members of the minority 
in Quebec revealed that a number of persons of Eng- 
lish mother tongue either were not interested in the 
concept of bilingual districts or did not favour their 
creation. Some believed that the establishment of bilin- 
gual districts was unnecessary since federal services in 
English were already available and quite satisfactory. 
Others thought that the creation of such districts might 
provoke disharmony where none had existed. 


232. The provincial government had expressed its 
opposition in principle to the establishment of bilingual 
districts even for federal services. While the Board was 
conducting its inquiry and preparing its report, the 
government of Quebec also introduced Bill 22 into the 
National Assembly. After much examination and de- 
bate by the legislature and the public, the bill was 
enacted under the title of the Official Language Act.” 
The statute declares that “French is the official language 
of the province of Quebec.”!* 


233. Despite the fact that the Bilingual Districts 
Advisory Board is a federal body concerned with 
matters of federal jurisdiction, we believed that inas- 
much as we had taken cognizance, when considering 
bilingual districts, of provincial language legislation in 
the case of the one additional province which had 
enacted such a statute, namely, New Brunswick, we 
should note the nature of the Quebec legislation. New 
Brunswick’s statute established two official languages 
while Quebec’s statute established one. 


234. We were also aware that a sizable segment of 
public opinion in Quebec was not only in favour of the 
recent legislation but was strongly opposed, as was the 
provincial government, to the creation of bilingual 
districts. Again, although the Board did not think that 
either of these considerations should be the prepon- 
derant factor in influencing our recommendations, we 
believed that we would better serve all elements, in- 
cluding the minority, by recognizing a prominent public 
attitude. 


" Supra, paragraphs 187-200, pp. 29-31, and infra, Part III, Sup- 
plementary Recommendations, paragraphs 1156-1158, p. 176. 
"National Assembly of Quebec, Official Language Act, assented 
to July 31, 1974, Québec Official Publisher, Charles-Henri Dubé, 
1974, 


‘8 [bid., Title 1, Section 1. 


235. It was clear to us that the opposition to bilingual 
districts on the part of both the provincial government 
and some portion of the public in Quebec arose to a 
large extent from a concern for the survival of the 
French language in Quebec. We realized that there 
was apprehension that the establishment of bilingual 
districts in the province would increase the threat to 
the survival of the French language in Quebec by 
maintaining and increasing the currency of English, not 
as the language of the minority, which is accepted, but 
as the lingua franca of the province. 


236. Although the Board was divided in its opinions 
about the wisdom of recommending bilingual districts 
in Quebec, notably in Montreal, nearly all of the 
members recognized that the existence of the French 
language is in jeopardy in Quebec and were loath to 
augment the pressures upon it. We recognized that 
those pressures might be all the greater if the establish- 
ment of a bilingual district in Montreal promoted the 
diminution of French in this vital urban artery. 


237. We also believed that it would be completely 
contrary to the basic intent of the Official Languages 
Act, which is designed to establish the equal status of 
French and English, if we were to make recommenda- 
tions that were disadvantageous to the survival of 
French in the province which is its essential base. We 
fully recognized the validity of the argument that in 
terms of long-run survival it is the French language 
which needs protection in Quebec rather than English. 
While Quebec is the centre of French-speaking Canada 
and French-speaking North America, its five million 
persons of French mother tongue are faced with great 
difficulty in maintaining their language in the midst of 
16 million English-speaking Canadians and 220 million 
English-speaking Americans who exert enormous lin- 
guistic pressure through inescapable economic, social, 
and cultural influences and the impact of modern com- 
munications. 


238. Confronted by these facts as well as by the 
obligation to fulfil its mandate, the Board grappled with 
the conflicting implications that emerged from applying 
the Official Languages Act throughout a country as 
diverse as Canada. The factors of statutory right and 
parity in treatment in recommending bilingual districts 
had to be weighed in the balance with the need for 
bilingual districts to ensure bilingual services, the pos- 
sibility of alternative arrangements, the differential 
needs of language minorities, and the presence of 
particular local circumstances. 


239. At the one extreme we could have recommended 
a bilingual district comprised of the entire province of 
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Quebec, as the First Board had proposed, but the 
hostile reaction in a number of quarters to the First 
Board’s recommendation reinforced our conviction that 
such a suggestion was implausible. At the other extreme 
we might not have recommended any bilingual districts 
in Quebec, but such a proposal would have neglected 
the protection that bilingual districts might afford to 
some of the more vulnerable minority groups in the 
province. The decision of the majority of members was 
to attach the greatest importance to providing by some 
means federal services in their own language to all the 
official language minority groups of reasonable size. 
In some cases these services would be provided by the 
recommendation of bilingual districts; in some other 
cases, essentially in large urban centres including 
Montreal and provincial capitals, by the recommenda- 
tion of an alternative method. 


240. We were aware that our response to the situa- 
tion in Quebec might not be endorsed everywhere. 
During our inquiry we met some members of the 
province’s official language minority who have begun 
recently to be uneasy about the position of the English 
language in Quebec. However, their apprehensions 
were related to matters in the jurisdiction of the pro- 
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vince rather than to the provision of federal govern- 
ment services in English. 


241. We concluded that the issue of language in 
Quebec is complicated by the fact that, although there 
are Statistically an official language majority and 
minority in the province, the psychological reality is 
that there are two minorities and no majority. Many 
persons of French mother tongue feel that functionally 
they belong to a minority while a number of English- 
speaking individuals are beginning to become aware of 
their position as a minority. We did not encounter this 
predicament in any other province. 


242. For all of these reasons a majority of our 
members, after lengthy discussion and debate in the 
Board, have arrived at the conclusions which are 
presented subsequently as recommendations for the 
provision of federal services to the official language 
minority in Quebec.'! In making these recommenda- 
tions the majority of the Board believes that it has 
been consistent in applying throughout Canada the 
criterion which the Board took as its prime concern, 
namely, the desirability of providing by some means 
federal services in their own language to all the official 
language minority groups of reasonable magnitude. 


“ Infra, Part II, Recommendations of Bilingual Districts, Quebec, 
pp. 69-112. 


Chapter 6 — Conclusion 


Review of Essential Considerations 


243. As we concluded our description of the Board’s 
inquiry and prepared our recommendations, we re- 
viewed the essentials of our findings and the substance 
of our rationale. 


244. It seemed to us to be very clear that the basic 
intent of the Official Languages Act is to endow the two 
official languages in Canada, French and English, with 
equality of status and equal rights and privileges in their 
use in all the institutions under the jurisdiction of the 
federal government. 


245. We noted that the Act provides various means 
by which this principle is to be implemented. Among 
them are the establishment of bilingual districts, the 
requirement to publish federal documents and instru- 
ments in both official languages, and the obligation to 
provide bilingual federal services to the travelling public 
and on occasion to persons residing in areas not located 
within bilingual districts. 


246. All of these devices are subject to certain con- 
ditions. A region may be recommended as a bilingual 
district, for example, only if it contains at least ten 
per cent of the minority by mother tongue. The publica- 
tion of documents in both languages is conditioned by 
the exigencies of the situation while bilingual services 
for travellers and residents in areas outside bilingual 
districts are subject to the tests of significant demand as 
well as regularity in the first instance and feasibility 
in the second. The canons of common sense and ad- 
ministrative practicability are implicit in all arrange- 
ments. 


247. We recognized that the lack of precision in most 
of the conditional terms has the advantage of providing 
flexibility in the application of the Act. But it also has 
the disadvantage of making some arrangements for the 
provision of bilingual services so dependent on elastic, 
arbitrary, and perhaps parsimonious definitions of the 
need for services that it would be unwise to rely on 


these clauses of the statute. It was chiefly for this 
reason that the Board rejected various proposals, such 
as the suggestion by the Commissioner of Official 
Languages that one could rely exclusively or even ex- 
tensively on Section 9(2) of the Act to furnish bilingual 
services. We believed, therefore, that there still was 
a need for bilingual districts. 


248. At the same time, we perceived that both Sec- 
tion 9(2), which provides for bilingual services in 
certain circumstances to residents outside bilingual 
districts, and Section 10, which provides for such ser- 
vices to the travelling public, might be used fruitfully 
to supplement the furnishing of minority language 
services in bilingual districts. In particular, we thought 
that these two clauses might be employed to supply 
bilingual services to those numerous groups of the 
minority residing in large urban centres and provincial 
capitals where the lack of bilingual services had 
troubled the First Bilingual Districts Advisory Board, 
the Second Board, and a number of officials. Thus, we 
decided to recommend not only a number of bilingual 
districts but to propose also that bilingual services be 
provided under Sections 9(2) and 10 in large urban 
centres and provincial capitals. 


249. Our decision to make the latter supplementary 
recommendations stemmed from our desire to ensure 
that bilingual services be provided by some means to 
as many members of the minority as possible, whether 
the local minority was English-speaking or French- 
speaking. We chose this same objective as our first 
consideration when we weighed the various implica- 
tions emerging from the application of the Act. Al- 
though some members of the Board believed that sta- 
tutory entitlement to a bilingual district and parity of 
treatment in recommending bilingual districts should be 
the prime considerations, a majority of the Board 
disagreed. They concluded that it was more important 
to recognize that there were discrepancies in the pro- 
vision of federal language services to French and 
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English minorities, that the two minorities were fre- 
quently not in the same position for various reasons, 
including local circumstances, and that our first obliga- 
tion was to redress the imbalance by attempting to en- 
sure that approximately similar language services be 
furnished to each minority group. 


250. Accordingly, on occasion we varied our criteria 
for bilingual districts and for the provision of services 
by other means. We believed that this variation was 
realistic and justified in that it permitted us to make 
recommendations that were better suited to the diverse 
situations which existed throughout Canada. 


Guiding Principles 


251. In making these decisions, a majority of the 
Board was convinced that we were conforming to the 
intention of the Official Languages Act to ensure that, 
to the extent that it is possible and reasonable in prac- 
tice, the two official languages have equal status. 


252. We believed also that our decisions were con- 
sonant with the opinions expressed by the Royal Com- 
mission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism when it pro- 
posed the creation of bilingual districts. The Commis- 
sion implied that it accepted the possibility of adopting 
different criteria in regard to bilingual districts when 
it remarked, “Numbers alone cannot determine the 
significance of a minority, and even a small minority 
may be important in its region. Rather, the essential 
decision is to recognize the official-language minorities 
wherever their relative importance justifies it.’ 


253. The Commission also summed up our view when 
it stated: 
.we take as a guiding principle the recognition of both 


official languages, in law and in practice, wherever the 
minority is numerous enough to be viable as a group. This 


* Report of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Bicultur- 
alism., Book I, The Official Languages, op. cit., p. 116. 
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is a positive conception of equality, under which language 
rights of official-language minorities are respected and come 
into force whenever circumstances permit; that is, when a 
language group is large enough to exercise them. Evaluation 
of the “circumstance” will be the only problem; each case 
will need its own assessment. It should not be a matter of 
applying the principle blindly without taking account of any 
difficulties in particular instances. In short, we have adopted 
an approach aimed at attaining the greatest equality with the 
least impracticality.” 
254. We would like to affirm as our own opinion one 
additional sentence from the Royal Commission's Re- 
port: “Our goal is to be just toward members of an 
official language minority, without imposing too heavy 
obligations on the majority”.** 


From Conception to Realization 


255. In arriving at the recommendations which fol- 
low, we believed that we had moved from the concep- 
tion of language rights articulated by the Royal Com- 
mission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism and_ the 
Official Languages Act to some measure of their real- 
ization in the provision of bilingual federal services by 
means of bilingual districts and other arrangements. 


256. We recognized that the implementation of con- 
ceptions is not accomplished without differences of 
opinion about methods. We have attempted in this part 
of our Report to explain the nature of the problems 
we encountered, the facts and opinions which we dis- 
covered in our inquiry, and the ways in which we 
attempted to reconcile the divergent considerations 
which emerged. 


257. The remainder of our Report is devoted to our 
recommendations of specific bilingual districts and the 
reasoning involved in each case, the presentation of 
some supplementary recommendations, the minority 
statements of some members, and a set of appendices 
which provide certain information and data. 


© Tbid., p. 86, Italics in the original. 
 Ibid., p. 106. 


PART II 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF BILINGUAL DISTRICTS 
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Summary List of Recommended Bilingual Districts 


258. The Board recommends the establishment of the 
following bilingual districts for federal purposes, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Official Languages Act, 
R.S.C., 1970, ¢c. O-2. 


259. Listed alphabetically by province from east to 
west in Canada, the recommended bilingual districts 
are: 


Province of Newfoundland 


1. Port au Port 
2. West Labrador 


Province of Prince Edward Island 
1. Egmont 


Province of Nova Scotia 
1. Antigonish—Inverness—Richmond 
2. Digby—Yarmouth 


Province of New Brunswick 
1. The entire province 


Province of Quebec 
1. Argenteuil—Deux-Montagnes 
2. North Shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
3. Gaspé—Bonaventure 
4, Gatineau—Pontiac 
5. Huntingdon—Compton 


Province of Ontario 
1. Cornwall—Hawkesbury 
2. Laurentian 
3. Midland—Penetang 
4. Welland 
5. Windsor—Tilbury 


Province of Manitoba 
1. Ellice—St. Lazare 
2. Lawrence—Ste. Rose 
3: Mountain School Division 
4. Powerview—St. George 
5. St. Boniface—Rouge—Seine 
6. White Horse Plain School Division 


Province of Saskatchewan 
1. Battleford 
2. Gravelbourg—Willow Bunch 
3. Prince Albert 
4. Prud’homme—Vonda 
5. Redvers 
6. Zenon Park—Arborfield 


Province of Alberta 
1. Falher—Peace River 
2. St. Paul—Bonnyville 


Province of British Columbia 
Nil 

Yukon and Northwest Territories 
Nil 


Summary of Population Data of 


Recommended Bilingual Districts 


French 


Minority 
Mother by 
Total Tongue Percentage 
Newfoundland 
1— Port ‘aut POrticok.cacccacgstupetaes J ,155 795 15.4 
2—West Labrador..............000-++.- 13 ,620 1 ,455 10.7 
Prince Edward Island 
eB priOnt ar dias eaceesp se evanrtaciene 32 ,875 5,785 17.6 
Nova Scotia 
1—Antigonish—Inverness— 

Richmond! 25 oc wee ee 49 ,925 10 ,250 20.5 
2—Digby—Yarmouth................... 45 ,035 15 ,515 34.5 
New Brunswick 
J—SPrOVINCG = es saaeseeen eneeets 634,555 215,730 34.0 

English 

Mother 

Tongue 
Quebec 
1—Argenteuil—Deux-Montagnes 46,900 9 ,625 20.5 
2—North Shore of the Gulf of 

SE. GA Wrence< coe eae 3,110 3 ,870 eve 
3—Gaspé—Bonaventure.............. 83 ,430 12 ,285 14.7 
4—-Gatineau—Pontiac.................. 26 ,295 13 ,210 50.2 
5—Huntingdon—Compton.......... 105,515 39 ,030 37.0 

French 

Mother 

Tongue 
Ontario 
1—Cornwall—Hawkesbury........ 122 ,730 64 ,660 eek 
2—Laurentian......:..:.... wniee TL 350 TTT RG6D. 23.9 
3—Midland—Penetang................ 29 ,035 5 ,405 18.6 
A—— Welland onli. xesescesseee 5 achat 65 ,815 9 355 14.2 
5—Windsor—Tilbury.................... 268 ,740 27 ,635 3 
Manitoba 
1—Ellice—St. Lazare.............. 1 ,070 620 57 et 
2—Lawrence—Ste. Rose............ 3.5130 1 ,230 39.2 
3—Mountain School Division.... 7 ,285 3 895 53.0 
4—Powerview—St. George.......... 2 ,450 900 36.7 
5—St. Boniface—Rouge—Seine.. 100,160 29 ,475 29.4 
6—White Horse Plain School 

EVR VINION os kop tece ecto 5 ,785 2 ,380 41.1 
Saskatchewan 
i—Battleford................... : 4 ,895 820 16.8 
2—Gravelbourg—Willow Bunch — 17,505 4 ,330 24.7 
3—Prince Albert............. ian 48 ,910 6 ,825 14.0 
4—Prud’homme—Vonda......... 2 ,230 580 26.0 
RR SOVEIS see eo 4 ,075 1 320 32.4 
6—Zenon Park—Arborfield........ 3,170 695 21.9 
Alberta 
1—Falher—Peace River............ eens 5 ,665 24.4 

6 ,920 20.1 


2—St. Paul—Bonnyville................. 34,405 
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Eligible Areas Not Recommended as 
Bilingual Districts 


260. Where in a province there were census divisions 
or subdivisions which contained at least ten per cent 
of the official language minority by mother tongue ac- 
cording to the 1971 census but which are not recom- 
mended herewith as bilingual districts, the Board notes 
such divisions or subdivisions in the section dealing 
with the respective province and states its reasons for 
not recommending them as bilingual districts. 


Information Provided for Each Bilingual District 


261. The following information is given for each of 
the bilingual districts recommended: 


(a) Description of the territory included in the 
bilingual district; 

(b) Statistics provided by Statistics Canada from 
the census of 1971 showing the total popula- 
tion and the number and percentage of the 
official language minority by mother tongue 
for the entire bilingual district and each of its 
components; 

(c) Federal and provincial electoral districts con- 
cerned (as of 1971); 

(d) Map locating and delimiting the recommended 
bilingual district; 

(e) Factors considered by the Board in arriving 
at its recommendation. 


Comparison with Recommendations of First Board 


262. In each of the descriptions of individual bilingual 
districts which follow, the Board indicates under item 
(e) the similarities or differences that occur with 
respect to its recommendation and the recommenda- 
tion in regard to the comparable area made by the 
First Bilingual Districts Advisory Board which sub- 
mitted its report to the Governor in Council in March 
1971. 


263. While in some instances the recommendations 
of the two Boards are identical, there are some major 
changes in regard to Quebec and British Columbia and 
there are a number of cases in which the recommenda- 
tions of the present Board differ from those of its pre- 
decessor in respect to such matters as the name of a 
district, its boundaries, or its extent. 


Explanation of Choice of Names of Bilingual 
Districts 


264. When the Board selected names for the bilingual 
districts which it is recommending, we were guided by 
the following considerations. We believed that the title 
should be brief, descriptive, and familiar, particularly 
to local residents. We therefore tended to select well- 
known proper nouns which were related to the specific 
bilingual district, for example, the names of relevant 
counties, cities, or other familiar geographical areas. 
The use of proper nouns also avoided in most cases the 
need for translation. Where a recommended bilingual 
district was large in area, we usually chose the names 
of two localities which were in a polar position in the 
district, in order to indicate the extent of the bilingual 
district. 


Note About “Random Rounding” of Data 


265. The Board notes the following comment which 
Statistics Canada has attached to the data that the 
Board has used throughout its report: 


All figures . . . have been subjected to a confidentiality 
procedure to prevent the possibility of associating small 
figures with any identifiable individual. The particular tech- 
nique used is known as “random rounding’. Under this 
method, all last or “unit” digits in a table (including all 
totals) are randomly rounded (either up or down) to “0” 
or “5S”. This technique provides the strongest possible protec- 
tion against direct, residual, or negative disclosures without 
adding any significant error to the census data. However, 
since totals are independently rounded they do not neces- 
sarily equal the sum of individual rounded figures in dis- 
tributions. Also, minor differences can be expected for 
corresponding totals and cell values in various census 
tabulations. 
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The Atlantic Provinces 


Introduction 


266. French settlement on the Atlantic coast preceded 
settlement by the French in Quebec and by the English 
in other parts of North America. Early in 1604, four 
years before Champlain founded Quebec and 16 years 
before the Mayflower landed at Plymouth Rock, a 
group of French settlers established themselves on the 
west coast of the Bay of Fundy. The following spring 
they sailed across to what is now called the Annapolis 
Valley in Nova Scotia to found Canada’s oldest per- 
manent settlement. During the same century additional 
French colonies were established in what are now 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, and New- 
foundland. 


267. From these origins sprang the community which 
the French called Acadia. Although it was much ne- 
glected by the French imperial authorities and con- 
tinually embroiled in wars between France and Britain, 
the colony grew by the force of its own determination 
to a population exceeding 10,000 by the middle of the 
eighteenth century. During the earlier part of the period 
Acadia was captured four times by the English and 
returned four times to France after negotiations. How- 
ever, in 1713, by the Treaty of Utrecht Britain acquired 
permanent possession of Newfoundland and mainland 
Nova Scotia, where the bulk of the Acadian population 
resided. 


268. The position of the Acadians in Nova Scotia 
was precarious. They lived under British rule in a time 
and region beset by recurring conflicts between Britain 
and their French ex-compatriots. In 1755, when another 
full-scale war broke out between Britain and France, 
the Acadian position became untenable. Alarmed by 
the possibility of having a French fifth column in their 
Nova Scotian colony, the British authorities rounded 
up the Acadian population, forced them on board 
ships, and sent them off to different parts of the British 
Empire. Most of the Acadians were expelled in this 
way by 1763, the date of the Treaty of Paris which 


ceded the entire Atlantic region to Britain. According 
to the census, in 1767 there were only 921 Acadians 
left in Nova Scotia and 147 in New Brunswick. 


269. Yet the Acadians had so much resilience and 
pertinacity that they not only reconstituted their com- 
munity but developed it at a remarkable pace. By the 
end of the eighteenth century small groups were mak- 
ing their way back to the Maritime provinces, by sea 
or by land, from the places of their exile. Avoiding 
the areas where they had lived before and where they 


. would be most noticeable to the British authorities 


whom they naturally feared, they settled in isolated 
groups along the northern coast of New Brunswick, 
in Cape Breton, Prince Edward Island, and the south- 
west coasts of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. They 
added their numbers to those other Acadians who had 
escaped the expulsion by hiding in the woods. 


270. The reconstitution of Acadia was a slow and 
difficult process. Because they had returned in 
small separate groups, and because they were not 
anxious for the authorities to know of their return, the 
Acadians were, at first, largely unknown to one an- 
other. Moreover, during their period of isolation, 
Scottish and Irish settlers established the Roman 
Catholic Church as an English-speaking institution in 
the Maritimes. Thus when the church came to the 
Acadians, it spoke in English. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century there were four Roman Catholic 
dioceses in the Maritimes, but none had a French 
bishop. Nova Scotia had no French priest, and the 
few who served in New Brunswick had been despatched 
by the bishop of Quebec. 


271. In an age when education was generally still 
considered a religious responsibility, the lack of French 
parishes retarded the educational development of the 
Acadians. Although a few priests did open schools, 
which eventually were aided by government subsi- 
dies after the 1840's in Nova Scotia and the 1850’s in 
New Brunswick, much of the instruction was still pro- 
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vided at the time of Confederation by wandering peda- 
gogues who taught a few lessons in a barn in one vil- 
lage or a few lessons in a house at another. A study 
of the Acadians in 1859 observed that many had 
learned to read and write but that their learning went 
no further than that. 


272. It is not surprising, therefore, that no Acadian 
newspaper appeared before 1867, or that although one 
Acadian sat in the New Brunswick legislature after 
1846, none represented the Acadians in the Maritime 
governments of 1864-1867 which participated in the 
conferences at Charlottetown, Quebec, and London 
that led to Confederation. The only French-speaking 
Catholics represented in the constitution-making proc- 
ess were those in Quebec. Yet these were scarcely even 
aware of the existence of the Acadians. As late as the 
1880's Quebec newspapers were reporting with great 
amazement that travellers to the Maritimes had re- 
ported the existence of French-speaking communities 
there. Thus, although the French-Canadian fathers of 
Confederation were careful to ensure constitutional 
guarantees for their group in Quebec, they did little 
that would help the Acadians. 


273. Yet the Acadian people continued to grow very 
rapidly. In little more than a century, from the first 
census after the expulsion to the first census after 
Confederation, their numbers in New Brunswick alone 
increased from 147 in 1767 to 44,907 in 1871. When 
Confederation occurred, they amounted to 16 per 
cent of the province’s population, but by the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, they had reached 24 
per cent and by 1961 39 per cent. Most of the 215,725 
New Brunswickers whose mother tongue was French 
in 1971 were descendants of those few families who 
had made their way back from exile with great diffi- 
culty two centuries previously. While they amounted to 
about a third of the total provincial population in 1971, 
their concentration in northern New Brunswick gave 
them preponderance in many localities there. The 1971 
census showed that a number of communties in north- 
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ern counties had populations which were from 90 to 
100 per cent French-speaking by mother tongue. 


274. The remarkable strength of the French language 
in New Brunswick was achieved largely without any 
official support. The British North America Act gave no 
official status to the French language in the Maritimes 
as it did in Quebec. Moreover, within four years after 
Confederation the New Brunswick government had 
passed an act depriving Roman Catholic schools of 
their subsidies and insisting on teaching in English 
only. Although the legislation was not revoked, per- 
sistent protests from Roman Catholics did succeed in 
tempering it. A compromise by the provincial govern- 
ment in 1875 had the effect of allowing the Acadians to 
keep their own French-speaking schools which were 
permitted to hire teachers from Quebec and use their 
own Roman Catholic, French language texts. 


275. In Nova Scotia, the Education Act of 1864 and 
its amendments in 1865 and 1866 tried to standardize 
the school system and the curriculum, which was to 
be taught entirely in English. French-language schools 
were left outside of the legal structure of the public 
school system. However, the Acadians developed social 
and cultural organizations with the aid of their church. 
Le Collége Sainte-Anne was founded near the end of 
the nineteenth century. In 1902 the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor appointed an Acadian Commission which resulted 
in French-language schools being made legal. 


276. Additional reforms were achieved later. In 1905, 
for example, both New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
introduced the use of completely French, instead of 
bilingual, textbooks in Acadian schools. In 1963 a 
French language university was founded at Moncton. 
In the same decade an Acadian became the premier of 
New Brunswick and attempts were made by the Mari- 
time governments to provide for the use of French 
as well as English. In 1968 the government of New 
Brunswick passed an Official Languages Act which es- 
tablished French and English as the two official lan- 
guages in the province. 
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Newfoundland 


277. The only regions in Newfoundland in 1971 that 
fulfilled the requirements of a bilingual district by 
having an official language minority which by mother 
tongue amounted to at least ten per cent of the total 
population were located in the areas of Port au Port 
and West Labrador. 


Bilingual Districts Recommended in the Province of 
Newfoundland 


1. Port au Port 


a. description 
the bilingual district of Port au Port consists of 
the census subdivision E—Port au Port Peninsula, 
and the Local Government Communities (L.G.C.) 
of Cape St. George—Petit Jardin—Grand Jardin 
—De Grau—Marches Point—Loretto—Sheaves 
Cove, and Lourdes, in census division No. 4. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


division—subdivision total French percentage 


Division No. 4 (pt) 
Cape St. George— 
Petit Jardin—Grand 
Jardin—De Grau— 
Marches Point— 
Loretto—Sheaves 


Cove, LGC... a 1,595 470 29.5 
NORGE: GAG Gs. cca. <0 960 15 1.6 
Unorganized by 

subdivision 

E—Port au Port 

Peninsula......... ee 2,600 310 11.9 
Ota ec, Fn eee Te bes 795 15.4 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Port au Port is located in 
part of the federal electoral district of Humber 
St. George’s—St. Barbe, and in part of the pro- 
vincial electoral district of Port au Port. 


Details 


278. The bilingual district recommended by the 
Board embraces part of census division Number 4, 
which includes census subdivision E—Port au Port Pe- 
ninsula, and the following Local Government Communi- 
ties: Cape St. George—Petit Jardin—Grand Jardin— 
De Grau—Marches Point—Loretto—Sheaves Cove, 
and Lourdes. Situated on the west coast of Newfound- 
land about ten miles from Stephenville, the nearest 
large service centre, the Port au Port Peninsula con- 
tained in 1971 the localities in this part of Newfound- 
land that had a French mother tongue population of 
ten or more than ten per cent. The region was compact 
and small both in area and in the total number of per- 
sons belonging to the minority by mother tongue. Appa- 
rently the federal government offices within the region 
were limited to postal facilities. For these reasons some 
members of the Board were hesitant to recommend the 
creation of a bilingual district. 


Visit and Consultations 


279. Nevertheless, several other factors led the Board 
to a positive conclusion. The First Bilingual Districts 
Advisory Board had recommended the establishment of 
a bilingual district in the area, in part because it be- 
lieved that such a provision would recognize the exist- 
ence of the local minority and encourage it to develop. 
When a team of our Board members visited the area, 
we found some evidence of development. Thus, although 
the official language minority in the proposed bilingual 
district in 1971 totalled only 795 persons, this number 
represented an increase in the size of the minority since 
ten years previously the nearest comparable figure had 
been 749 individuals residing in an area that was some- 
what more extensive. The proportion of the minority in 
subdivision E also exceeded the minimal requirement 
of ten per cent since it amounted to 15.4 per cent of 
the aggregate population. 
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280. During its visit to the area the Board found 
additional evidence that influenced its thinking. From 
consultations with local residents we discovered that 
the minority had recently made considerable effort to 
keep its culture alive and to revitalize it. Some local 
individuals had organized French clubs whose activities 
included the provision of instruction in the French lan- 
guage. They also had established premises which the 
clubs could use for their meetings. The federal depart- 
ment of the Secretary of State had provided the services 
of a social animator. 


281. Thus, the Board believed that there was con- 
siderable justification for the recommendation of a 
bilingual district. The leaders of the minority in the 
community were enthusiastically in favour of the crea- 
tion of a district and the government of Newfoundland 
shared this enthusiasm. Local elected representatives 
also approved. 


Recommendation 


282. A strong majority of the Board recommends the 
establishment of a bilingual district in the Port au Port 
area as described above. 


2. West Labrador 


a. description 
the bilingual district of West Labrador consists 
of the census subdivision D—West Labrador, and 
the Local Improvement Districts (L.I.D.) of 
Labrador City and Wabush, in census division 
No. 10. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


division—subdivision total French percentage 


Division No. 10 (pt) 
Labrador (pt) 
Labrador City 


ELD 7,620 860 Li 

Wabush L.I.D........ 3,385 170 5.0 

Unorganized by 

subdivision 

D—West Labrador.. 2,615 425 16.3 
titel eaeees . 13,620 1,455 10.7 


c. electoral districts 
the bilingual district of West Labrador is located 
in part of the federal electoral district of Grand 
Falls—White Bay—Labrador, and in part of the 
provincial electoral districts of Labrador North 
and Labrador West. 
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Details 


283. The First Bilingual Districts Advisory Board 
recommended that after the 1971 census returns were 
made available a succeeding Board should determine 
whether or not any locality in Labrador met the re- 
quirement for the establishment of a bilingual district. 
The Second Board has examined the statistics and found 
that two areas did qualify, namely, Labrador City Local 
Improvement District, and census subdivision D—West 
Labrador in census division Number 10. Each of these 
two areas had an official language minority amounting 
to more than ten per cent of the total population. 


284. In 1971 Labrador City Local Improvement Dis- 
trict was located within the larger region of West 
Labrador, which in turn was situated in the most 
western portion of Labrador, bordered on three sides 
by the province of Quebec. 


285. A team of members of the Board visited Labra- 
dor City, Wabush, and Churchill Falls to consult with 
residents, to assess local conditions and the scope of 
federal services; and to determine whether a bilingual 
district or districts should be recommended, and if so, 
in which locations. 


Labrador City and Wabush 


286. We found that Labrador City was the nerve 
centre of a recent great upsurge in economic develop- 
ment and activity in West Labrador. Labrador City and 
the neighbouring community in Wabush were in the 
midst of a boom resulting from rapid growth in the local 
iron ore industry and in new mines nearby. An airport 
close to both communities was a hive of activity, serving 
as the entry and transit point for workers, personnel, 
and goods arriving in the two centres or passing through 
to the new mineral sites of Mont Wright and Fermont 
located a few miles away in the province of Quebec. 
The airport also lay on the passenger route to and from 
Churchill Falls and several other settlements in Labra- 
dor and on the island of Newfoundland. While most of 
the labour force and the residents in the area had come 
from Newfoundland, there were also a number of 
workers from Quebec and some from northern New 
Brunswick. Thus, although English was the language 
used most often, a good deal of French was spoken. 


287. When we paid our visit, Labrador City had bi- 
lingual schools, bilingual federal government services, 
and an obvious bilingual ambience. In 1971 the Local 
Improvement District had a population of 7,620 per- 
sons of whom 860, or 11.3 per cent, were of French 
mother tongue. Its neighbour, Wabush L.I.D., had a 
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considerably smaller total population and a smaller 
number and percentage of individuals of French mother 
tongue. Of its 3,385 residents 170, or five per cent, 
belonged to the official language minority. 


288. The Board had little difficulty in favouring 
Labrador City L.I.D. as a bilingual district since it 
had a minority population in excess of the minimal re- 
quirement of ten per cent and since it served as a 
transit point and entrepot for many French-speaking 
persons. At the time of our visit, for instance, the 
work force employed in the nearby Quebec settlements 
at Mont Wright and Fermont was _ predominantly 
French-speaking and some workers and their families 
lived in Labrador City. We believed therefore that the 
creation of a bilingual district would be in keeping with 
the contemporary bilingual atmosphere of this L.I.D. 
and also would reinforce the supply of federal services 
in French, a provision which seemed to be necessary 
since a number of residents and transients were uni- 
lingual French-speaking. 


289. Wabush Local Improvement District gave less 
evidence of being bilingual and by itself did not have a 
sufficient percentage of the minority to qualify as a 
bilingual district. However, Wabush and Labrador City 
had considerable interaction since they were almost ad- 
jacent communities, being linked by a few miles of a 
busy thoroughfare. They also had a common airport 
and a number of mutual interests that were accentuated 
by the proximity of the two settlements in an isolated 
region. 


290. Thus, it did not seem reasonable to the Board 
to consider recommending one segment of this area as 
a bilingual district while omitting the other. Neverthe- 
less, if the two Local Improvement Districts were 
grouped together, the official language minority in the 
combined area would amount to only 9.4 per cent, 
which would be less than the minimum required for a 
bilingual district. 


Other Possibilities 


291. However, there were two other possibilities. One 
was to consider the inclusion of the community of 
Churchill Falls within a bilingual district, or alterna- 
tively to recommend a district for the entire area which 
was known as West Labrador and which was com- 
prised of census subdivision D in census division 10. 
West Labrador contained all three settlements of Labra- 
dor City, Wabush, and Churchill Falls, and a good 
deal of unorganized territory as well. 


Churchill Falls 


292. In 1971 Churchill Falls had a population of 
2,355 persons, of whom 320 or 13.6 per cent were of 
French mother tongue. Although the latter figure ex- 
ceeded the minimum of ten per cent required for a 
bilingual district, the aggregate of the minority seemed 
to be too small to justify the recommendation of a 
separate district. 


293. Churchill Falls, moreover, had few, if any, fed- 
eral services in 1971. The site of the largest subter- 
ranean hydro-electric generating plant in the world, it 
was a company town. The company had taken pains to 
provide French as well as English facilities for its em- 
ployees and their families, such as schools, libraries, 
films, and radio reception. But we were told that when 
the current phase of construction of the plant was 
completed, it was likely that the number of employees 
of French mother tongue would decline at a more rapid 
rate than the number of persons of English mother 
tongue. 


Combination of Churchill Falls, Labrador City, and 
Wabush 


294. If Churchill Falls were combined with Labrador 
City and Wabush, the number of persons belonging to 
the French mother tongue group would have been 
slightly in excess of ten per cent in 1971. However, 
any district created to include these three localities and 
the unorganized territory connecting them would be 
rather artificial in nature, peculiar in shape, and dif- 
ficult to demarcate by conventional boundaries. The 
alternative was to consider census subdivision D— 
West Labrador. 


West Labrador 


295. The choice of the entire area offered several 
distinct advantages. First, it was more extensive and it 
had a larger proportion of the minority, totalling 10.7 
per cent. The larger area would increase the number 
of persons who might profit from being within a 
bilingual district and it would include all of the resi- 
dents of a region which was isolated and sparsely popu- 
lated, yet uniform in nature and easily identifiable. 


296. Second, because of the current rapid economic 
development in the area, there was a possibility that 
existing settlements would continue to grow or that ad- 
ditional communities would appear in the region. If 
their populations followed the pattern established in 
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Labrador City and Churchill Falls in particular, and to 
a lesser extent in Wabush, there would be a con- 
siderable number of French-speaking residents as well 
as English-speaking even if the growth of the proportion 
of the former group did not keep pace with the latter. 
In any case, federal bilingual services might be required 
before the next scheduled reconsideration of boundaries 
of districts takes place after the census of 1981. 


297. Third, the predominant economic force in the 
western portion of the subdivision, the Iron Ore Com- 
pany of Canada, has adhered to bilingual policies in 
its employment of manpower and selection of execu- 
tives, and in its administration and operations. The 
company has strong links with Quebec. Its head office 
is in Montreal and in the region where Quebec and 
West Labrador meet it has mines and industrial facili- 
ties on both sides of the border, the most important of 
which are located in Labrador City, Schefferville, and 
Sept-Iles. The Iron Ore Company of Canada also 
owns and operates the Quebec North Shore and Labra- 
dor Railway which connects Schefferville and Sept-Iles 
by traversing West Labrador. 


298. Local spokesmen of the company were not only 
strongly in favour of the establishment of a bilingual 
district in the region but they proposed that it should 
be very extensive, including in addition to census subdi- 
vision D—West Labrador the adjoining territory in 
Quebec which contained mineral sites then under de- 
velopment or likely to be developed in the near future. 
This view was influenced by the company’s desire to 
have mobility in its bilingual labour force and the 
realization that its employees and their families might 
move more readily between sites in Quebec and Labra- 
dor if there were greater assurance of their obtaining 
federal services in their own language in a new location. 


299. Fourth, the residents whom the Board met in 
Labrador City displayed a marked preference for a 
bilingual district encompassing the whole of subdivision 
D—West Labrador. At a meeting which the Board’s 
team attended, about a dozen and a half residents, who 
were representative of a wide variety of occupations 
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and interests as well as of both language groups, gave 
unanimous approval to a resolution that all of the sub- 
division be recommended as a bilingual district. 


300. Finally, this recommendation was supported very 
strongly by an elected representative of the region 
who also attended this meeting. Subsequently, the New- 
foundland government endorsed the proposal enthusi- 
astically. 


Recommendation 


301. A strong majority of the Board recommends the 
establishment of a bilingual district known as West 
Labrador, to be comprised in the manner previously 
indicated. 


Provincial Capital For Which Bilingual Services Are 
Recommended Under Sections 9(2) and 10 


302. Since there were in 1971 no large urban centres 
in Newfoundland which fulfilled the criterion of having 
at least 5,000 persons whose language most often 
spoken at home was the minority official language, the 
supplementary recommendation which we shall offer in 
this regard in Part III of our report will not apply in 
Newfoundland.! 


303. However, our second supplementary recom- 
mendation which will make the same proposal in re- 
gard to all provincial capitals, without requiring a 
specific number of persons, will apply to the provincial 
capital of St. John’s.” 


St. John’s 


304. The designated area in this case is the census 
metropolitan area of St. John’s, for which a geosta- 
tistical description and a map will be provided in Part 
III.* In 1971 the census metropolitan area of St. John’s 
had 150 persons, amounting to 0.1 per cent, whose 
language most often spoken at home was French. 


‘ For the recommendation, see infra, Part III, Supplementary 
Recommendation Number 1, paragraphs 1156-1157, p. 176. 

> For the recommendation, see infra, Part III, Supplementary 
Recommendation Number 2, paragraphs 1159-1160, p. 176. 

* Infra, Part II, pp. 202-203. 
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Prince Edward Island 


Eligible Areas Not Recommended as Bilingual 
Districts 


305. In 1971 almost all of the census subdivisions in 
Prince Edward Island which contained at least ten per 
cent of persons of the official language minority by 
mother tongue were located within the area which the 
Board is recommending as the bilingual district of Eg- 
mont. Only two census subdivisions having a minority 
population of at least ten per cent have not been in- 
cluded within the recommended district. 


306. The two census subdivisions that are ngt recom- 
mended were contained within township 24 in the 
census division of Queens, which corresponded to the 
county of Queens. Township 24 was situated on the 
north shore of Queens county about ten miles north 
west of the capital city of Charlottetown. 


307. The two subdivisions in question consisted of the 
village of North Rustico, which in 1971 had a total 
population of 765 people of whom 90 or 11.8 per cent 
were of French mother tongue, and the rural, remaining 
portion of the township which had an additional total 
population of 1,360 persons of whom 270 or 19.9 per 
cent were of French mother tongue. Thus the aggregate 
population of township 24 in 1971 was 2,125, of whom 
360 or 16.9 per cent belonged to the French mother 
tongue minority. 


308. Although the two subdivisions, either separately 
or combined, satisfied the minimal requirement of a 
bilingual district by having an official language minority 
amounting to at least ten per cent of the total popula- 
tion, the present Board decided, as the First Board had 
done, that it should not recommend the creation of 
any bilingual district in this area. The Board was of the 
opinion that even the maximal total size of the minority 
in the combined subdivisions was too small to warrant 
a district. The minority in this area also seemed to be 
less active in preserving its cultural identity than were 
some comparable groups elsewhere. Finally, the Board 


noted that there were in any case few federal govern- 
ment services in this region. 


Bilingual District Recommended in the Province of 
Prince Edward Island 


1. Egmont 


a. description 
the bilingual district of Egmont consists of Town- 
ships No. 1 to 17 inclusive, the towns of Al- 
berton and Summerside, and the villages of 
Miminigash, Miscouche, O’Leary, St. Eleanor’s, 
St. Louis, Tignish, Tyne Valley, Wellington and 
Wilmot, in the census division of Prince. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


division—subdivision total French _ percentage 


Prince, division (pt) 


Townships | to 17. 16,425 3,910 23.8 
towns 
Alberton...... 975 50 Sek 
Summerside............ 9,440 880 9.3 
villages 
Miminigash........ 415 15 3.6 
Miscouche........ ~ 750 peak 34.0 
MO CALY 7... cacuiset me 795 10 1 Hees 
et? Hlearor sh... 1,620 75 4.6 
Ste Ouse aot. 165 70 42.4 
LARD ISE yisceconos 1,060 270 25.5 
LYE V ALIEY, SG ceresc> 150 = ~- 
Wellington........ ; 345 240 69.6 
flies, toe ae ee 735 10 1.4 
totale area 32,875 5,785 17.6 


c. electoral districts 
the bilingual district of Egmont is located in the 
federal electoral district of Egmont and in part 
of the federal electoral district of Malpeque; it 
is located in the provincial electoral districts of 
First, Second and Fifth and in part of the Third 
and Fourth Electoral Districts of Prince County. 
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Details 


309. The Board had no difficulty in deciding to 
recommend a bilingual district in this area which lies 
at the western end of Prince Edward Island. The census 
division of Prince, which corresponds to the county of 
the same name, contains the bulk of the Acadian 
people in the province. In 1971 it had approximately 
six thousand persons of the official language minority 
and a number of federal government services. More- 
over, the residents of the area who were consulted 
favoured the establishment of a district, as did the 
provincial government. 


Various Possibilities 


310. The aspect of the recommendation on which 
the Board spent most time was the determination of the 
area to be included within the district. Although most 
members of the French mother tongue group in this 
western segment of the island resided within a coherent 
area composed of townships 1 to 17, which were 
census subdivisions within the census division of Prince, 
the minority population was not distributed evenly 
throughout the county. There were two major concen- 
trations: one in the south in census subdivisions 14, 
15, 16, and 17, and one in the north in census sub- 
divisions 1 and 2. In the area between these two 
large aggregations of French-speaking persons there 
were eleven census subdivisions which had little or no 
population of French mother tongue. 


311. Assuming that a bilingual district should be 
composed of a continuous area, the Board wondered 
which of the following possibilities it should favour: 
(1) a district for each of the two sections of concentra- 
tion of the minority, omitting the intervening census 
subdivisions; or (2) one district for the sector in which 
the minority was larger and none for the other; or (3) 
a single district for the entire area comprising census 
subdivisions 1 to 17. 


Possibility (1): Two Districts 


312. The sector in the south, which is known as 
Evangeline, had a larger minority population than the 
sector of concentration in the north, which is often re- 
ferred to as the Tignish area. In 1971, in the Evangeline 
sector, census subdivisions 14, 15 and 16 and the 
village of Wellington each had a strong concentration 
of the minority which was far greater than ten per cent. 
Aggregated, the population of this area was 3,450 
persons, of whom 2,155 or 62.5 per cent were of 
French mother tongue. 
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313. Although the adjoining census subdivision 17 
and the incorporated urban centres within it had a 
minority population that was considerably smaller in 
percentage terms, amounting to 9.9 per cent, the Board 
believed that this area merited inclusion in the southern 
sector since it contained Summerside, an important 
service centre which had an additional French mother 
tongue population of 880 individuals. If township 17 
and its incorporated centres were included, the total 
population of the entire southern sector would be 
18,190 persons, of whom 3,620 or 19.9 per cent would 
be of French mother tongue. 


314. At the same time the Tignish area in the north, 
which was coinposed of census subdivisions 1 and 2 
and the incorporated urban centres within them, had 
a total population of 4,805 people, of whom 1,860 or 
38.7 per cent were of French mother tongue. 


315. Thus each of the northern and southern sectors 
had a minority population well in excess of the ten 
per cent required for a bilingual district and each had 
a sufficiently large number of the minority that it would 
not be unreasonable to consider recommending two 
separate districts if it were deemed advisable to omit the 
intervening predominantly English mother tongue sub- 
divisions. 

316. However, the Board believed that it would be 
unwise to create two districts which would be relatively 
small and perhaps divisive in an area that was regarded 
by the minority as one community. Separation, more- 
over, would leave the Tignish area too isolated. The 
provincial government informed us also that it was 
going to establish a number of new regional service 
centres and that the one intended to serve residents of 
this area, including the French-speaking population, 
would be located in O’Leary. Since this village was 
situated in census subdivision 6 which lay between 
the two districts contemplated, it would not be in- 
cluded within either of the two bilingual districts. Inas- 
much as O’Leary had only ten individuals of French 
mother tongue, it would be less appropriate and effec- 
tive as a centre serving French-speaking residents if it 
were outside of a district than it would be if it were 
located within a federal bilingual district. 


Possibility (2): Evangeline Alone 


317. One member of the Board believed it might be 
advisable to recommend only one district, namely the 
Evangeline area, and to omit the Tignish area from 
a recommendation since there had been a considerable 
decrease in the French mother tongue population in 
the latter sector in the decade between the censuses 
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of 1961 and 1971. However, this possibility was dis- 
counted because it was noted that the decline of 
the minority in the Tignish area was no greater than the 
decrease of the same group in some census subdivisions 
in the Evangeline sector. 


Possibility (3): One Combined District 


318. The foregoing reasons led the Board to favour 
recommending one district for the entire area which 
would include the Tignish and Evangeline sectors of 
concentration and the census subdivisions between 
them. 


319. The Board’s thinking was reinforced by several 
additional considerations. The combined district would 
be continuous, compact, and easily identifiable since it 
would be composed of census subdivisions 1 to 17 and 
the incorporated urban centres within them. It also 
would coincide, except in one small portion in the 
south-eastern corner, with the federal electoral district 
of Egmont. Furthermore, it would have the advantage 
of encompassing about four-fifths of all the persons 
of French mother tongue in the province. The region 
also would have a minority population substantially 
in excess of the ten per cent required as a minimum 
for a bilingual district since in 1971 the area had a 
total population of 32,875, of whom 5,785 persons 
or 17.6 per cent were of French mother tongue. 


320. We discovered also that there already was some 
public acceptance of the conception of this area 
as a bilingual district. It arose from the fact that the 
First Bilingual Districts Advisory Board had recom- 
mended a bilingual district for the same region of Eg- 
mont. Although no districts have been created, the First 
Board’s report apparently had some effect. A team 
of members from the present Board, holding a meeting 
in Summerside, found that at least one federal agency 
had required that its locally published literature be 
produced in both official languages. At least one 
person attending the meeting believed that the area had 
already been declared a bilingual district. Some others 
exhibited impatience because a district had not yet been 
established. 


321. Summerside, which would be included within 
the proposed district, had a number of federal govern- 


ment offices and a military installation. It was also the 
the latter sector in the decade between the censuses 
second largest incorporated locality in the province and 
the principal federal service centre in this part of 
Prince Edward Island. 


322. The residents from the area whom the Board 
consulted were in favour of the combined district. Their 
opinion was shared by la Société Saint-Thomas 
d’Aquin, which was the association representing the 
Acadians of Prince Edward Island. The larger district 
was much preferred also by the provincial government 
and by an elected representative of the residents in the 
area. 


Recommendation 


323. The Board unanimously recommends that a 
bilingual district be established in the area designated 
as Egmont and described above. 


Provincial Capital For Which Bilingual Services 
Are Recommended Under Sections 9(2) and 10 


324. Since there were in 1971 no large urban centres 
in Prince Edward Island which fulfilled the criterion 
of having at least 5,000 persons whose language most 
often spoken at home was the minority official language, 
the supplementary recommendation which we shall offer 
in this regard in Part III of our report will not apply 
in Prince Edward Island.* 


325. However, our second supplementary recom- 
mendation which will make the same proposal in re- 
gard to all provincial capitals, without requiring a 
specific number of persons, will apply to the provin- 
cial capital of Charlottetown.® 


Charlottetown 


326. The designated area in this case is the census 
agglomeration of Charlottetown, for which a geosta- 
tistical description and a map will be provided in Part 
III. In 1971 the census agglomeration of Charlotte- 
town had 90 persons, amounting to 0.4 per cent, whose 
language most often spoken at home was French. 


* For the recommendation, see infra, Part III, Supplementary 
Recommendation Number 1, paragraphs 1156-1157, p. 176. 

5 For the recommendation, see infra, Part III, Supplementary 
Recommendation Number 2, paragraphs 1159-1160, p. 176. 

® Infra, Part III, pp. 194-195. 
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Nova Scotia 


327. In 1971 the only regions in Nova Scotia that 
fulfilled the requirement of a bilingual district by having 
an Official language minority which by mother tongue 
amounted to at least ten per cent of the total population 


were located in the combined census divisions of Anti- | 


gonish, Inverness, and Richmond, and in Digby and 
Yarmouth. These census divisions corresponded to the 
counties of the same name. 


328. The major French mother tongue concentrations 
in Nova Scotia were situated at opposite ends of the 
province. Three of the five census divisions which con- 
tained the concentrations were located in the northern 
portion of Nova Scotia while the remaining two were 
in the south west. Although Antigonish, Inverness, and 
Richmond are neighbouring counties in the north, 
Antigonish is separated from the latter two by the 
Strait of Canso. Antigonish is located on the mainland 
while Inverness and Richmond are situated in Cape 
Breton Island. Digby and Yarmouth are contiguous 
counties, lying at the other end of Nova Scotia in the 
south-west extremity. 


Bilingual Districts Recommended in the Province of 
Nova Scotia 


1. Antigonish—Inverness—Richmond 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Antigonish—Inverness— 
Richmond consists of the census divisions of 
Antigonish, Inverness and Richmond. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


division—subdivision total French _ percentage 
Divisions 
PRBURDRISN SA eects 16,815 GPA we 
TRVOTRESS. cs csceivansnevsatsvs 20, 375 3,820 18.7 
RiGHMONG cscs Ley hoo 5, 155 40.5 
TORT Ce ee Ces oro . 49,925 10,250 20.5 


c. electoral districts 
the bilingual district of Antigonish—Inverness— 
Richmond is located in part of the federal elec- 
toral districts of Cape Breton—East Richmond 
and Cape Breton Highlands—Canso. It is located 
in the provincial electoral districts of Antigonish, 
Inverness and Richmond. 


Details 


329. According to the 1971 census two of these three 
census divisions had a substantial French mother tongue 
population that amounted to at least ten per cent of the 
total while the third had only one census subdivision 
which satisfied the minimal requirement for a bilingual 
district. 


330. Richmond had the largest number and _ per- 
centage of persons of French mother tongue. The total 
of the minority was 5,155, which amounted to 40.5 per 
cent of the aggregate population of the census division. 
Inverness had a French mother tongue population of 
3,820 persons who constituted 18.7 per cent of the 
census division’s total population. The county of Anti- 
gonish had 1,275 individuals of French mother tongue 
but they accounted for less than ten per cent of the total 
population, the precise figure being 7.6 per cent. How- 
ever, since most of the minority was concentrated in 
one area, there was a census subdivision in which the 
minority was fairly numerous and attained ten per cent. 
Known as census subdivision B—Pomquet-Tracadie, it 
was a predominantly rural area which excluded the 
town of Antigonish. It had 1,020 persons of French 
mother tongue who amounted to exactly 16.4 per cent 
of the total population in the census subdivision. 


331. Although the minority had declined since 1961 
by several percentage points in the counties of Anti- 
gonish and Richmond and by 12.7 per cent in Inver- 
ness, the Board believed that a bilingual district or 
districts should be recommended in the region since the 
minority was still very sizable. The problem was to 
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determine the number of districts and the most suitable 
boundaries. 


Three Possibilities 


332. There appeared to the Board to be several 
possible arrangements for creating bilingual districts 
and boundaries in the area. We examined the wisdom 
of recommending one of the following proposals: (1) 
a bilingual district for each of Antigonish, Inverness, 
and Richmond; or (2) two districts, one for each of 
Inverness and Richmond, linking Antigonish to one or 
the other or omitting it altogether; or (3) one dis- 
trict, combining Inverness and Richmond and either 
omitting or including Antigonish. 


Possibility (1): Three Districts 


333. The possibility of recommending three bilingual 
districts depended in particular on whether the county 
with the smallest number of the minority, namely 
Antigonish, was viable as a separate district. 


334. In trying to answer this question, the Board 
recalled the point mentioned previously, namely that 
the area in Antigonish county which had the largest 
population of French mother tongue amounting to at 
least ten per cent of the total was census subdivision B 
—Pomquet-Tracadie. However, its total minority 
population consisted of only 1,020 persons, and there 
were few, if any, federal government offices in the 
subdivision. This census subdivision did not include 
the town of Antigonish which had more federal ser- 
vices but only 150 persons of French mother tongue, 
amounting to 2.7 per cent of the town’s population. 


335. Because of the limited number of the minority 
and the scarcity of federal offices, the Board concluded 
that it would not be advisable to recommend a bi- 
lingual district for census subdivision B—Pomquet- 
Tracadie alone. Inasmuch as this was the only sub- 
division which qualified as a bilingual district in the 
county of Antigonish, it thus was not possible for the 
Board to recommend a separate bilingual district for 
all or part of the census division of Antigonish. Never- 
theless, the Board kept in mind that it might be pos- 
sible to include all or part of the census division of 
Antigonish within a more extensive bilingual district. 


Possibility (2): Two Districts 


336. The next possibility was to consider recom- 
mending only two districts, one for each of Inverness 
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and Richmond, attaching Antigonish to one or the 
other or else omitting it entirely. 


337. The chief argument in favour of recommending 
Inverness and Richmond as two districts was that 
the creation of a separate district for Inverness might 
ensure that the minority in that area would be better 
served in its own language by local federal govern- 
ment offices. If there were only one district and Sec- 
tion 9(1) of the Official Languages Act were in- 
terpreted stringently, it was conceivable that bilingual 
services might be provided at “principal offices” 
which might be located more frequently in Richmond 
than in Inverness since the former had a larger minor- 
ity population than the latter. Some members of the 
minority group in Cheticamp were apprehensive of 
such an eventuality since they believed that their lo- 
cality had been somewhat neglected in the past. 


338. Second, if there were two districts, it would be 
possible to limit the Inverness district to the part 
within it which contained the major concentration of 
persons of French mother tongue, namely, census sub- 
division A—Cheticamp-Margaree, omitting census 
subdivisions B—Inverness-Port Hood and C—River 
Denys-Port Hawkesbury which had very small minor- 
ity populations. Located in the north of Inverness 
county, census subdivision A had 3,445 persons of 
French mother tongue in 1971, amounting to 52.0 
per cent of the total population. The rest of Inverness 
division had only a small number and percentage of 
persons of French mother tongue, amounting in all 
to 370 individuals. Thus, if subdivision A were se- 
lected as a bilingual district, it would be smaller in 
extent but much more French in character and appear- 
ance. Pinpointing it as a bilingual district might also 
make it a symbol of the existence of the local minority 
and strengthen its morale. 


339. However, after some reflection the Board con- 
cluded that the Cheticamp-Margaree area contained too 
few federal services and was too remote and isolated to 
warrant being recommended separately as a bilingual 
district. 


340. The Board also considered briefly whether it 
would be wise to try to link together in one bilingual 
district the census division of Inverness and either the 
whole of Antigonish county or census subdivision B— 
Pomquet-Tracadie. However, the Board gathered from 
its consultations in Inverness that residents of Cape 
Breton did not identify themselves with the Antigonish 
area and that few, if any, of them sought federal ser- 
vices in the latter region. 
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341. An alternative was to consider linking the census 
division of Antigonish or the relevant part of it with 
Richmond, omitting Inverness from such a district. But 
Antigonish and Richmond are even less proximate than 
Antigonish and Inverness. 


342. The Board concluded, therefore, that it would 
not pursue further the advisability of recommending 
two districts, Inverness and Richmond, with Antigonish 
linked to one or the other of them. 


Possibility (3): One District 


343. The remaining possibility was to consider a dis- 
trict composed of Inverness and Richmond with all or 
part of Antigonish either omitted or included. 


344. The Board quickly concluded that the combined 
region of Inverness and Richmond certainly was an 
appropriate area to be recommended as a bilingual dis- 
trict. In 1971 it had nearly 9,000 persons of French 
mother tongue who amounted to about 27 per cent of 
the total population. About 1,600 of the minority were 
unilingual. The area also had a reasonable number of 
federal government offices, some of which had already 
provided services in French, although local residents 
told us that there was room for improvement. French 
radio and television programs were available. 


345. The region was so accustomed to the presence of 
bilingualism that we discovered some persons in both 
Richmond and Cheticamp who were under the impres- 
sion that a bilingual district had already been created 
there. During our visits we did not encounter any indi- 
vidual of any language affiliation who was antagonistic 
to the proposal of establishing a bilingual district, al- 
though there was some indifference. There was also 
some incredulity that there should be any doubt about 
recommending as a bilingual district an area like Rich- 
mond which had a minority population amounting to 
40.5 per cent. 


346. What did give the Board pause was the question 
of whether or not the census division of Antigonish, or 
some part of it, should be added to the bilingual dis- 
trict recommended for the combined area of Richmond 
and Inverness. The First Bilingual Districts Advisory 
Board had recommended that all three counties be 
combined within one district. But one member of the 
present Board was opposed to this suggestion on the 
grounds that the county of Antigonish was predomi- 
nantly English-speaking, that the minority of French 
mother tongue was relatively small in number, amount- 
ing to only 7.6 per cent, that the county had compara- 


tively few federal offices, and that Antigonish was con- 
sidered by the residents of Inverness and Richmond to 
be quite separate from Cape Breton. This member of 
the Board, however, was prepared to include within the 
proposed bilingual district census subdivision B—Pom- 
quet-Tracadie. 


347. Another objection raised against adding Anti- 
gonish county to the district was that while the inclu- 
sion of a service centre such as the town of Antigonish 
might appear to benefit the minority by increasing 
bilingual facilities, it might be in the long run a dis- 
advantage to the minority since the predominantly 
English-speaking character and population of Anti- 
gonish county could increase the rate of assimilation of 
the minority to the majority’s culture. 


348. When the Board asked local residents whom we 
met for their opinions about the advisability of includ- 
ing Antigonish county, we received unanimously affirm- 
ative replies. Whether they were of English or French 
mother tongue or residents of Cape Breton or Anti- 
gonish, they were in favour of including the entire 
census division of Antigonish rather than of omitting it 
or including merely census subdivision B—Pomquet- 
Tracadie. The only reservations expressed arose from 
apprehensions about the possible effect of the creation 
of a bilingual district upon local employment oppor- 
tunities. 


349. Our respondents gave a number of reasons for 
their positive response to the larger district. They said 
that it would permit the additional 1,275 persons of 
French mother tongue who lived in Antigonish county 
to benefit from the advantages of being within a bilin- 
gual district and it also would strengthen the French 
presence in the district. The more extensive area would 
contain 10,250 individuals of French mother tongue 
who would amount to 20.5 per cent of the total 
population. 


350. We were told that the larger district would profit 
from the inclusion of the University of St. Francis 
Xavier which is located in the town of Antigonish. It 
was stated also that if the county of Antigonish were 
added, its school boards might provide more extensive 
second language training. We were informed that since 
the vocational high school in Port Hawkesbury was 
already serving Antigonish as well as Richmond, Inver- 
ness, and Guysborough, there was a precedent for 
considering the combined area as one region. We heard 
also that it was likely that additional regional facilities 
to serve both sides of the Strait of Canso would soon 
be situated in Port Hawkesbury. 
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351. The Board was able to consult with several 
elected representatives from the region. One expressed 
no objections to the proposal to include the three 
counties in one bilingual district and the others were 
strongly in favour of the recommendation. The govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia also favoured the recommendation. 
All of these factors influenced the Board’s conclusion. 


Recommendation 


352. A strong majority of the Board recommends the 
establishment of a) bilingual district for the area com- 
posed of the three census divisions of Antigonish, 
Inverness, and Richmond. 


2. Digby—Yarmouth 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Digby—Yarmouth con- 
sists of the census divisions of Digby and 
Yarmouth. 


b. 1 971 census statistics 


division—subdivision total French percentage 
Divisions 
Digby 22.30.00 cee e350 7,730 38.0 
Yarmouthenc, cctesas- 24,685 7, 785 aL.5 
fObAL <5 he eee 45,035 155515 34.5 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Digby—Yarmouth is 
located in part of the federal electoral district 
of South Western Nova, and in the provincial 
electoral districts of Clare, Digby and Yarmouth. 


Details 


353. Digby and Yarmouth are two contiguous coun- 
ties which comprise the south-western extremity of the 
mainland of Nova Scotia near the entrance to the 
Bay of Fundy. Yarmouth lies to the south of Digby. 
According to the 1971 census, each of these two 
counties, which were also census divisions, had a 
French mother tongue minority which was substantial 
in number and very much greater than the minimum 
of ten per cent required for a bilingual district. Digby 
census division had 7,730 persons of French mother 
tongue who amounted to 38.0 per cent of the total 
population. Yarmouth census division had 7,785 indi- 
viduals of French mother tongue who accounted for 
31.5 per cent of the total population. 
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354. The minority, however, was not distributed 
evenly throughout each census division. On the contrary, 
it was heavily concentrated in one subdivision within 
each county. Thus in Digby more than nine-tenths of 
the mother tongue minority resided in the subdivision 
of Clare, which is the heart of the Acadian community 
in western Nova Scotia. Known locally as “the French 
shore”, this area was one of the strongest French 
minority communities in Eastern Canada. In 1971 it 
had a French mother tongue population of 7,155 per- 
sons, a number so large that it accounted for 79.7 per 
cent of the total population of Clare. In Yarmouth 
census division the bulk of French mother tongue 
persons lived in the census subdivision of Argyle, which 
had 5,970 members of the minority, amounting again 
to a very large proportion of the total population, 
70.1 per cent to be precise. 


Several Possibilities 


355. In view of these statistics and the local situation 
which a group of Board members assessed by visiting 
the area and holding consultations, the Board had no 
doubt that Clare and Argyle were eminently suited to 
be recommended as a bilingual district or districts. This 
conclusion, however, did not exhaust all of the pos- 
sibilities. The Board wondered whether it would not be 
better to recommend a district or districts which were 
more extensive than the relatively small census sub- 
divisions of Clare and Argyle. 


356. Studying the possibilities, we examined the 
advisability of recommending one of the following 
arrangements: (1) a bilingual district for the entire 
county of Yarmouth rather than merely for its census 
subdivision of Argyle; (2) a bilingual district for the 
whole county of Digby rather than merely for its census 
subdivision of Clare; or (3) one bilingual district 
comprised of both counties of Digby and Yarmouth. 


(1) Yarmouth 


357. The Board did not require much time to decide 
that the whole of Yarmouth county was more suitable 
as a bilingual district than merely its census subdivision 
of Argyle. The statistics for the census subdivisions in 
the county and the location of federal offices pointed 
clearly in this direction. 


358. Yarmouth census division was composed of the 
census subdivisions of Argyle and Yarmouth, the town 
of Yarmouth, and an Indian reserve that may be passed 
over since it contained only five persons. Argyle, as 
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already noted, had 5,970 members of the minority 
group, amounting to 70.1 per cent. The town of 
Yarmouth had a French minority of 1,040 individuals 
who amounted to 12.2 per cent of the town’s total 
population while the census subdivision of Yarmouth 
had 770 persons of French mother tongue who cons- 
tituted 10.1 per cent of the total population. The town 
of Yarmouth was the major service centre for the whole 
county. Argyle, on the contrary, by itself had few 
federal government services. Hence, it seemed incon- 
ceivable to the Board to recommend a bilingual district 
that consisted of Argyle alone, rather than of the entire 
county of Yarmouth. 


(2) Digby 


359. Much the same sort of reasoning applied to 
Digby county although the statistics were not as sup- 
portive. Neither the census subdivision of Digby nor 
the town of Digby, which in addition to Clare and a 
small Indian reserve comprised Digby county, had an 
official language minority amounting to ten per cent. 
The town of Digby had 140 persons of French mother 
tongue amounting to 5.9 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. The census subdivision of Digby had 430 members 
of the minority, constituting 4.8 per cent. 


360. However, although there were more federal 
services in the county outside of the town of Digby 
than there were in the neighbouring county outside of 
the town of Yarmouth, Digby was still, like Yarmouth, 
the major service centre for its hinterland. We were 
told on more than one occasion that many residents of 
the French shore, including some who were unilingual 
French-speaking, went to Digby to obtain federal as 
well as commercial services. Some also went to Yar- 
mouth since the French shore is located about midway 
on a stretch of highway between the two towns, but 
Digby seemed to attract the greater traffic. 


361. It certainly was apparent to us that many of the 
inhabitants of the French shore, particularly in the 
northern portion, had more significant lines of commu- 
nication and greater affinity with Digby than with 
Yarmouth. This relationship was attributable in large 
part to the fact that the focal point of the Acadians in 
south-western Nova Scotia is their unique institution 
of higher education, le Collége Sainte-Anne, and it is 
located at Church Point which is closer to Digby than 
to Yarmouth. 


362. Clare and Digby also seemed to have a number 
of traditional bonds and a sense of community. An 
English-speaking elected official in Digby told us that 


he considered the whole of the county to be a social 
unit and that the town would suffer if it were separated 
in any administrative way from the French shore. He 
informed us that this sentiment was so strong in Digby 
that when it had been proposed that the French Collége 
Sainte-Anne should be moved to Yarmouth, the pre- 
dominantly English-speaking town council of Digby had 
passed a resolution urging that the Collége be retained 
at Church Point. The group of local Acadian leaders 
whom we consulted at a meeting in Church Point were 
equally convinced that Digby should be included in any 
bilingual district that involved them. 


363. We learned also from local school officials in 
Digby that as a result of the First Board’s recommen- 
dation that Digby be included in a bilingual district, 
the school board had made considerable efforts to 
increase the amount of instruction in French provided 
to English-speaking students. Although the board had 
not received as much financial support for these at- 
tempts as it had hoped might be forthcoming from 
federal grants administered by provincial authorities, 
the educational officials wished to continue their efforts 
and they believed that they might obtain more ade- 
quate assistance if Digby were included in a bilingual 
district. 


364. We were informed that there had been little or 
no opposition locally to the First Board’s recommen- 
dation to include Digby in a bilingual district. Most 
persons had either been indifferent to the recom- 
mendation or else favourably disposed towards it. Our 
informants told us that public opinion had not changed 
significantly since 1971 although some concern had 
been expressed recently about how the provision of 
bilingual federal services might affect local employ- 
ment opportunities in the public service. However, 
they did not believe that such apprehension amounted 
to opposition. We were advised that on balance there 
would be more discussion raised in Digby if the latter 
were omitted from a bilingual district than if it were 
included. Finally, our own direct consultations with 
individuals in the area did not elicit any objections to 
the inclusion of Digby in a proposed bilingual district. 
For all of these reasons, the Board concluded that the 
whole of the Digby census division should be included 
in any recommended bilingual district. 


(3) One District Rather Than Two 


365. The remaining question was whether the Board 
should propose two bilingual districts, one for Digby 
division and one for Yarmouth division, or only one 
district containing both. The Board had no difficulty 


| 


in deciding in favour of the latter recommendation, 
which was identical to the proposal made by the First 
Board. The combined area had a very large minority 
of persons of French mother tongue, both in numbers 
which totalled 15,515, and in proportion which 
amounted to 34.5 per cent. Although the proportion 
of the minority had decreased slightly from 35.1 per 
cent in 1961, the total had increased somewhat from 
15,302 in 1961. 


366. The Board was also impressed by the fact that 
the establishment of a combined district would un- 
doubtedly assist the weaker minority group located 
in Argyle. The latter concentration had demonstrated 
renewed interest recently in the preservation of its 
language and had taken steps to promote its use, but 
it was obvious that these efforts would be strengthened 
by any arrangement which would bring the Argyle 
group into closer contact with the larger, flourishing 
community in Clare. 


367. The members of the minority whom we met 
in Argyle were not only strongly in favour of having a 
bilingual district but wished to have one district that 
would be composed of both Yarmouth and Digby 
counties. This opinion was expressed with similar force 
by virtually all of the other individuals and groups 
whom we consulted in Yarmouth, Church Point, and 
Digby, whether they were English or French. We were 
impressed by the unanimous conviction that Yarmouth 
and Digby should constitute one bilingual district. 


368. The only reservation that appeared, apart from 
the concern about the impact of a district upon the 
employment market, was the apprehension that if one 
district were created and Section 9(1) of the Official 
Languages Act were interpreted narrowly, it was 
conceivable that fewer bilingual services than were satis- 
factory might be provided if they were confined to 
“principal offices” located only in either Yarmouth or 
Digby. 


369. We must note that we also heard complaints 
from citizens that existing federal bilingual services in 
Yarmouth and Digby were less than adequate. This 
view was not shared by federal civil servants whom we 
met since they believed they were fulfilling satisfactorily 
the requests they received. Although the discrepancy 
between these contrary opinions would not be explained 
solely by the following factor, it appeared that a num- 
ber of persons who wished to obtain services in the 
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minority language did not seek them in their own tongue 
because they believed that to do so would incur delays 
or other personal disadvantages. 


370. The other major complaint which emerged fre- 
quently was that the reception of French television and 
radio programs was unsatisfactory. Despite the fact 
that the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation had ap- 
parently made an earnest effort to provide such facili- 
ties to the minority in this region, the success of the 
attempt seemed to be impeded by technological, topo- 
graphical, or atmospheric problems. Perhaps the most 
unfortunate example occurred at Church Point. In this 
locality, which included the Acadian College, the re- 
ception of French language television broadcasting was 
consistently so poor that French-speaking children, who 
could have profited from watching and hearing pro- 
grammes presented in precise French, followed English 
telecasts instead because of their superior visual quality. 


371. The members of the minority whom we met in 
this locality, as well as elsewhere, were convinced that 
the provision of radio and television programs in the 
language of the minority was one of the most impor- 
tant, if not the most important, facility the federal gov- 
ernment could offer to assist the minority in preserving 
and fostering its language. 


372. All of the elected representatives whom the 
Board consulted in the two counties either agreed with 
the proposal that the combined census divisions of 
Digby and Yarmouth should be recommended as a 
bilingual district or else did not voice any objection to 
the suggestion. Subsequently, representatives of the 
government of Nova Scotia gave strong approval to the 
proposal. The conformity of these views with our other 
findings influenced the Board greatly. 


Recommendation 
373. The Board recommends unanimously that a 


bilingual district be established for the combined census 
divisions of Digby and Yarmouth. 


Provincial Capital for Which Bilingual Services Are 
Recommended Under Sections 9(2) and 10 


374. Since there were in 1971 no large urban centres 
in Nova Scotia which fulfilled the criterion of having at 
least 5,000 persons whose language most often spoken 
at home was the minority official language, the supple- 
mentary recommendation which we shall offer in this 


regard in Part III of our report will not apply in Nova 
Scotia.? 


375. However, our second supplementary recommen- 
dation which will make the same proposal in regard to 
all provincial capitals, without requiring a specific num- 
ber of persons, will apply to the provincial capital of 
Halifax.* 


7 For the recommendation, see infra, Part Ill, Supplementary 
Recommendation Number 1, paragraphs 4156-1157, pe 176. 

‘ For the recommendation, see infra, Part III, Supplementary 
Recommendation Number 2, paragraphs 1159-1160, p. 176. 

° Infra, Part UI, pp. 198-199. 


Halifax 


376. The designated area in this case is the census 
metropolitan area of Halifax, for which a geostatistical 
description and a map will be provided in Part III.® In 
1971 the census metropolitan area of Halifax had 2,655 
persons, amounting to 1.2 per cent, whose language 
most often spoken at home was French. 
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New Brunswick 


Bilingual District Recommended in the Province of 
New Brunswick 


1. The Entire Province 


a. description 
the bilingual district of New Brunswick consists 
of the entire province of New Brunswick. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


division—subdivision total French percentage 
Province 
New Brunswick............ 634,555 215,730 34.0 
oF item OF a hee ooe eile 634,555 215,730 34.0 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of New Brunswick is 
located in the federal electoral districts of 
Carleton—Charlotte, Fundy—Royal, Gloucester, 
Madawaska—Victoria, Moncton, Northumber- 
land—Miramichi, Restigouche, Saint John—Lan- 
caster, Westmorland—Kent and York—Sunbury; 
it is located in the provincial electoral districts 
of Albert, Bathurst, Bay du Vin, Kent South, 
Campbellton, Caraquet, Carleton Centre, Carle- 
ton North, Carleton South, Charlotte Centre, 
Charlotte—Fundy, Charlotte West, Chatham, 
Dalhousie, Edmunston, Fredericton North, 
Fredericton South, Grand Falls, Kent Centre, 
Kings Centre, Kings East, Kings West, Kent 
North, Madawaska Centre, Madawaska-les- 
Lacs, Madawaska South, Memramcook, Mira- 
michi Bay, Miramichi—Newcastle, Southwest— 
Miramichi, Moncton East, Moncton North, 
Moncton West, Nepisiquit—Chaleur, Nigadoo— 
Chaleur, Oromocto, Petitcodiac, Queens North, 
Queens South, Restigouche East, Restigouche 
West, Riverview, East Saint John, Saint John- 
Fundy, Saint John Harbour, Saint John North, 
Saint John Park, Saint John South, Saint John 


West, St. Stephen—Milltown, Shediac, Shippe- 
gan-les-Iles, Sunbury, Tantramar, Tracadie, Vic- 
toria—Tobique, York North, and York South. 


A Unique Case 


377. The basic question which confronted the Board 
in regard to New Brunswick was whether to recom- 
mend the whole of the province as a bilingual district 
or to consider recommending only those areas within it 
which had official language minorities that amounted 
by mother tongue to at least ten per cent. 


378. The gross figures for the province certainly 
seemed to warrant considering the entire province as 
a bilingual district. New Brunswick, as it is well known, 
is the province in Canada which has the largest per- 
centage of persons belonging to an official language 
minority by mother tongue. It is also the province 
which has the third largest number of members of an 
official language minority. According to the 1971 
census, New Brunswick had 215,730 residents of 
French mother tongue. Ontario had slightly more than 
twice as many persons of the same language affiliation 
while Quebec had more than three and a half times as 
many individuals of English mother tongue. However, 
New Brunswick’s official language minority amounted 
to 34.0 per cent of the province’s total population. In 
contrast, the equivalent group in Ontario amounted 
to merely 6.3 per cent of that province’s total popula- 
tion while the English mother tongue group in Quebec 
constituted only 13.1 per cent of the latter province’s 
total population. Thus in terms of the magnitude of its 
percentage, the official language minority in New 
Brunswick was distinctive and unique. 


379. Since the return of the Acadians after their ex- 
pulsion, New Brunswick’s French mother tongue 
population has grown remarkably, although the rate 
of increase of this minority and its percentage have 
decreased recently. In the most recent three censuses 
the figures for the minority have been 185,110 or 35.9 
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per cent in 1951, 210,530 or 35.2 per cent in 1961, 
and 215,730 or 34.0 per cent in 1971. 


Fundamental Complication 


380. Although the magnitude of the minority would 
seem to point to the simple conclusion that the entire 
province should be recommended as a bilingual district, 
there was a fundamental complication. A more detailed 
examination of the demographic statistics showed that 
the minority was not distributed evenly throughout the 
expanse of the province but was concentrated instead 
in certain areas. By census divisions, which were 
identical to the province’s counties, the proportion of 
the minority varied from a maximum of 94.6 per cent 
in Madawaska to a minimum of 2.0 per cent in Carle- 
ton. At a more microcosmic level, in the case of some 
census subdivisions, for instance, the discrepancy 
reached the ultimate, varying from 100 per cent to 0.0 
per cent. 


381. While instances of the latter sort were rare, there 
were a number of census divisions in which the minority 
amounted to substantially less than the ten per cent 
required for a bilingual district and others in which the 
minority was so large that it exceeded 80 per cent. 
Thus, as the accompanying table indicates, six of the 
fifteen census divisions in New Brunswick in 1971 had 
populations containing only five per cent or less than 
five per cent of the official language minority while 
three had populations containing more than 80 per cent 
of the minority. Most of the census subdivisions within 
these nine divisions reflected the same sort of im- 
balance. 


TABLE | 


Percentage Distribution of the Population by Official Language 
Mother Tongues for Census Divisions in New Brunswick, 1971* 


Division English French 
FY | 07 _ Sn SR ee Up hia! A 97.0 2.4 
ST tai ee met ei a Ri, = te. ibe OTe2 2:0 
Charlotte sca! i pet ee eA 94.9 4.4 
AE Sloth eT Re eee Ree: aes 16.9 82.8 
| 1 Se heh Fe PMB Pp Asta tee 14.6 81.4 
WPT 8 eect ena cd ere ae ee ee So 96.5 235 
Madawniien is she ee 5.1 94.6 
BREUER OT EAI os icocdnccsncdeoncia ene 72.0 PSY 
CHERRIES oe reas Donate tnaneeacasaaserette 89.8 8.6 
Restigouche..... Pe cnt A ee 39.7 59.8 
St. John... Ae he ee PRR eS 91.0 7.6 
Sina, Se OR, Se. Ad 93.3 5.0 
cot ne. a Re RE ae ee Oe Oe 58.2 38.9 
WHCCEIQU TN ene scan crciatin cnt tea 58.8 40.3 
be or i to 6 oe Md 92.6 4.9 


* Percentages for each division do not total 100 per cent because 
figures for other mother tongues have been omitted. 
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Considerable Unilingualism 


382. An analysis of the table brought home to the 
Board the realization that more than half of the fifteen 
census divisions in New Brunswick tended to be, in 
fact, much more unilingual English-speaking than bilin- 
gual in their mother tongue composition. Accordingly, 
we wondered what need there would be for bilingual 
services, particularly in those counties which had as 
little as or less than five per cent of the minority. 


383. We noted that there were eight overwhelmingly 
English-speaking countries. In six of them—Albert, 
Carleton, Charlotte, Kings, Sunbury, and York—the 
English mother tongue population amounted to 92.6 
per cent or more and the French mother tongue group 
to five per cent or less. In the other two divisions the 
population was almost as overwhelmingly English- 
speaking. The minority was somewhat larger but still 
less than ten per cent. St. John had an English mother 
tongue population of 91.0 per cent and a minority of 7.6 
per cent while the figures for Queens were 89.8 per cent 
and 8.6 per cent respectively. 


384. All eight counties were located in the south west 
of the province. Thus, if Queens and St. John were 
grouped with Albert, Carleton, Charlotte, Kings, Sun- 
bury, and York, there would be one large continuous 
sector of south-western New Brunswick which would 
be preponderantly English-speaking and without any 
census division containing at least ten per cent of 
persons of French mother tongue. 


385. Because of this configuration of the population, 
New Brunswick has often been thought of as a province 
which is divided linguistically into two sectors de- 
marcated by a diagonal line running from Edmundston 
in the north west to Moncton in the south east. The 
south-western sector, which corresponds rather closely 
to the area composed of the eight counties described 
above, is assumed to be entirely English-speaking while 
the remaining portion, Madawaska and the north- 
eastern sector, is thought of as predominantly French- 
speaking or bilingual. 

386. If this assumption were accurate in every respect 
and if there were no complications, it might be easy 
to solve the problem of recommending bilingual dis- 
tricts for New Brunswick. One could dispense with 
recommending districts in the south west and propose 
districts in the north east where the minority exceeded 
ten per cent. 


Diagonal Division Not Feasible 


387. However, for a number of reasons it did not 
seem feasible to propose such a simple solution. 


388. First, the diagonal line that supposedly divides 
the province into two neat language zones is by no 
means an accurate boundary between the two language 
groups. Thus, three of the seven census divisions in the 
northeastern sector, namely Northumberland, Victoria, 
and Westmorland, had an English mother tongue 
majority in 1971 rather than a French mother tongue 
majority, although the latter group was very sizable, 
varying from 25.8 per cent to 38.9 and 40.3 per cent 
respectively. Furthermore, within three of the remain- 
ing four north-eastern divisions which were predomi- 
nantly of French mother tongue there were a number 
of urban centres and census subdivisions, the largest 
of which were Bathurst, Campbellton, Dalhousie, and 
Edmundston, that had an aggregate of thousands of 
individuals of English mother tongue. Although the 
comparable situation in the south-western sector was 
not nearly so striking, there were also some pockets of 
French mother tongue persons in this area, most notice- 
ably in St. John and Fredericton. 


389. Second, while it would be possible in the north 
east to recommend as a bilingual district or districts 
six census divisions which had either a French or 
English mother tongue minority of at least ten per cent, 
such an arrangement would have serious disadvantages. 
While Gloucester, Kent, Northumberland, Restigouche, 
Victoria, and Westmorland could be grouped together 
to form a continuous district in the north east of the 
province, this decision would create a situation in which 
the counties which were overwhelmingly French-speak- 
ing were incorporated into a bilingual district while the 
counties in the south west which were preponderantly 
English-speaking were not recommended as a bilingual 
district. The Board believed that this discrepancy 
would be inequitable and injurious to the minority in 
the province. 


390. It would mean also that Fredericton, the capital 
of a province which had passed its own official lan- 
guages act to provide provincial bilingual services, 
would be excluded from a federal bilingual district 
whose purpose was to ensure the provision of similar 
federal services. The Board thought that such an 
arrangement would be incongruous, to say the least. 


391. The confinement of bilingual districts to the 
north east would also exclude St. John, the principal 
industrial and commercial city in the province, from a 
federal bilingual district. Obviously, the omission of 
Fredericton and St. John from a bilingual district could 
be a handicap to unilingual French-speaking residents 
from other parts of the province who needed to travel 
to either of these large centres to transact business with 
the federal government. 


392. Third, there was also the problem that if all of 
the south-western sector of the province were omitted 
from a bilingual district, there would be a large portion 
of New Brunswick in which it would not be obligatory 
for the federal government by Section 9(1) of the 
Official Languages Act to provide bilingual customs 
and immigration services at such strategic and very 
visible places as ports of entry to Canada. The same 
deficiency would apply, of course, to other federal 
facilities in this extensive region. 


393. Fourth, the possibility of recommending the six 
north-eastern census divisions as a bilingual district or 
districts confronted us with a problem with which we 
had now become very familiar. We wondered how the 
phrase “principal offices” in Section 9(1) of the Official 
Languages Act would be interpreted. If it were defined 
generously, the recommendation of only one district 
for the combined six divisions might still result in an 
adequate supply of bilingual services. On the other 
hand, if it were to be interpreted stringently, rather 
limited bilingual services might be offered. If so, we 
might be well advised to recommend six districts in 
order to increase the number of principal offices and 
presumably the extent of bilingual services. 


394. Finally, another troublesome factor appeared in 
regard to recommending districts in north-eastern and 
north-western New Brunswick. The difficulty arose 
from the fact that persons belonging to the official 
language which was in the minority within the province 
as a whole were so numerous and concentrated in at 
least three census divisions, Gloucester, Kent, and 
Madawaska, that a great many localities in these divi- 
sions had populations that were one hundred per cent 
or nearly one hundred per cent of French mother 
tongue. Such places were obviously unilingual rather 
than bilingual. Yet, if they were included within a 
bilingual district, they might well be required to 
furnish bilingual federal services. 


395. While the bilingual capacity might be of benefit 
occasionally to a visitor or a passer-by, it was clear to 
the Board that it would be of little practical use to local 
unilingual French-speaking residents, and that on the 
contrary it might render them a disservice in the long 
run by encouraging the process of assimilation to 
English. Under these conditions the Board could not 
see that the creation of a bilingual district would fulfil 
the purpose intended for bilingual districts, namely, to 
serve the minority in its own language. Instead, in such 
circumstances a bilingual district might well defeat its 
original purpose and be a detriment to the minority. 
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Other Possibilities 


396. Another possibility suggested to the Board was 
that it should recommend the relocation and dispersal 
of federal principal offices to places in New Brunswick 
which had such large proportions of both English and 
French mother tongue groups that they could constitute 
or be part of obvious bilingual districts. Thus, for in- 
stance, certain federal regional offices might be moved 
from Fredericton and St. John, which did not have the 
minimal minority requirement for a bilingual district, 
and be established in Moncton or other cities like 
Bathurst, Edmundston, or Campbellton, or smaller 
centres which had the requisite minimum of ten per 
cent. However, it was evident to the Board that while 
this proposal might solve some problems, it likely would 
create other difficulties. An alternative was to consider 
leaving the location of regional offices undisturbed but 
to recommend the establishment of new sub-offices in 
bilingual areas for departments whose services were 
used extensively by the public, such as fisheries, agri- 
culture, or manpower. 


397. A related alternative presented to the Board was 
the suggestion that in recommending bilingual districts, 
we might shift our focus from census divisions to indi- 
vidual municipalities which had at least ten per cent of 
the minority. The argument was that we might pinpoint 
specific smaller localities which had obvious needs for 
bilingual services and, by recommending them as dis- 
tricts, escape the problems inherent in considering 
larger districts such as counties. 


398. However, there was a major weakness in this 
proposal. The adoption of it would mean that large 
areas of the province in which it was important to have 
bilingual services would be omitted from any bilingual 
district. If municipalities were chosen, the bilingual dis- 
tricts recommended would be confined to certain locali- 
ties in north-eastern New Brunswick alone since these 
areas would be the only places that would have the re- 
quired minimum of ten per cent of the minority. Ex- 
cluded from any bilingual district would be the cities of 
Fredericton and St. John and almost all of the other 
urban centres in the south-western sector of New 
Brunswick except a handful of five localities, the largest 
of which would have 3,880 residents. 


399. For all of these reasons we were convinced that 
it would not be advisable to attempt to use municipali- 
ties or urban centres as the basis for delineating bilin- 
gual districts. 
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Consultations 


400. Before arriving at final conclusions we sought 
counsel in various quarters. The present Board de- 
cided that it did not need to visit extensively and hold 
consultations throughout the province because the First 
Board had visited and held meetings in New Bruns- 
wick as recently as 1970 and the percentage of the 
Official Language mother tongue population had not 
changed appreciably since then. 


401. We also were aware that the public in New 
Brunswick was more familiar than most Canadians 
with the concept of a statute establishing English and 
French as official languages and providing for bi- 
lingual governmental services because New Brunswick 
has been the only province which has enacted such 
legislation. The province passed its own Official Lan- 
guage Act in 1969, prior to the federal government’s 
adoption of a similar statute, and the provincial legis- 
lation had been preceded by the tabling of a white 
paper on the subject. Both the white paper and the bill 
leading to the Act had been debated extensively in the 
legislature and by the public. Finally, the First Bi- 
lingual Districts Advisory Board had recommended 
in 1971 that the whole province be declared a bilingual 
district. Thus, most of the present Board believed that 
there had been ample opportunity during a lengthy 
period for residents of this province to discuss the 
subject of bilingual services. 


402. We did consult the government of New Bruns- 
wick, and while we were in Fredericton we took the 
opportunity to call on municipal officials who were 
available. In conformity with the Board’s decision to 
seek advice from all those members of Parliament 
whose constituencies might be included in a proposed 
bilingual district, we also invited the ten members of 
Parliament from New Brunswick to meet with the 
Board. They all accepted our invitation, and in due 
course we met separately with five Liberal members of 
Parliament and one Liberal senator and with five Pro- 
gressive Conservative members of Parliament. 


Discussions with Parliamentarians 


403. We had extensive and profitable discussions 
with the parliamentarians. The consultations need not 
be described in detail here because the questions 
raised, together with the ensuing discussions, were 
almost identical with the analysis that has been pre- 
sented in the foregoing portion of this review of New 
Brunswick. However, the tenor of the discussions and 
the conclusions that were reached should be reported. 


404. Initially, the parliamentarians were divided in 
their opinions about the wisdom of recommending 
that the entire province should be one bilingual district. 
The differences of opinion did not correspond to dis- 
tinctions in the members’ partisan affiliations or 
mother tongue origins. Several members were very 
strongly in favour of the whole province being declared 
a bilingual district. At least one was vigorously op- 
posed. A number had reservations of varying degree. 
Some felt that the inclusion of all of New Brunswick 
in a bilingual district would help to unite the province 
while others believed that such a recommendation 
would divide the province. 


405. Similar disagreements and apprehensions were 
expressed when it was proposed that a diagonal line 
drawn from Edmundston to Moncton might be recog- 
nized as a language frontier between the predominantly 
English-speaking and French-speaking areas of New 
Brunswick. One member of Parliament favoured 
adopting such a boundary because in his opinion it 
confirmed a social reality. However, several of his 
colleagues from both parties were dismayed by the 
prospect since they believed it would be destructive 
inasmuch as it would reinforce existing divisions in 
the province, thus encouraging the growth of ghettoes. 
One member protested that it would freeze the current 
unfair situation in which the south west was unilingual 
English-speaking while the north east was bilingual. 
There was also a good deal of concern that such an 
arrangement would create pockets of the minority 
within areas which were in themselves pockets of the 
majority. 


406. Several members were disturbed by the prospect 
of setting boundary lines of any kind since they be- 
lieved that frontiers tended by their nature to be 
divisive. The parliamentarians considered the possibility 
of selecting certain municipalities or urban centres with 
hinterland areas as bilingual districts but rejected this 
proposal for the reasons which have been described 
previously. In this connection one participant raised the 
possibility of transferring some federal regional offices 
from Fredericton and St. John, which were more uni- 
lingual, to locations such as Moncton which were more 
bilingual. 


407. At least one parliamentarian expressed the view 
that the Official Languages Act ought to be amended to 
remedy a number of the problems which we had been 
discussing, for example, the difficulty of drawing bound- 
aries and confining bilingual districts to certain areas. 
Several participants wondered if it might not be possible 
to accomplish a good deal more by issuing administra- 


tive regulations than by having the Board recommend 
specific bilingual districts. They hypothesized, for in- 
stance, that New Brunswick might be declared a bilin- 
gual district in principle but exceptions might be imple- 
mented by regulation. 


408. This suggestion led a number of the parliamen- 
tarians to emphasize what they considered to be the 
most important aspect of any recommendation concern- 
ing bilingualism, namely, that common sense should be 
used in providing federal bilingual services and that 
public servants should take care to proceed slowly in 
achieving their objective without offending the local 
population. This admonition was repeated concerning 
the way in which the phrase “principal offices” should 
be interpreted and the way in which bilingual criteria 
should be applied in filling local federal government 
positions. We were told that “principal offices” should 
be defined as federal offices in larger centres. We were 
also given several recent instances of staffing in which 
animosity and unpleasantness had been created for all 
concerned. A number of members of Parliament be- 
lieved that some of their constituents regarded federal 
bilingual positions in their locality as threats to tradi- 
tional employment patterns and that they and their 
families would lose career opportunities to bilingual 
persons brought in from outside the area. 


409. The greatest apprehensions expressed by the 
parliamentarians concerned the filling of federal jobs in 
their localities and the way in which the bureaucracy 
used its discretionary power in making appointments. 
We were informed that the divisive element in New 
Brunswick was not bilingualism itself but the way in 
which it had been implemented on occasion by the 
publice service. 


410. Having discussed the problems with us inten- 
sively and at considerable length, the two groups of 
members gave us their conclusions. Despite whatever 
reservations they had expressed as individuals, each 
group finally favoured a recommendation designating 
the entire province of New Brunswick as a bilingual 
district. One group attached to this advice the proviso 
that it would not be in favour of this recommendation 
if it were to result in the requirement of bilingual ser- 
vices in the smaller federal offices located in the pre- 
dominantly English-speaking areas of the province. 


Consultations with Other Officials 


411. We received the same opinion favouring the 
whole of New Brunswick as a bilingual district from the 
other public officials whom we consulted in the proy- 
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ince. The two representatives in Fredericton expressed 
the view that their city should be included within a 
federal bilingual district and that the entire province 
should be recommended as a bilingual district. One of 
them remarked that it would be inconceivable if the 
capital of New Brunswick were not included in a fed- 
eral bilingual district when the province has an official 
language statute providing for bilingualism. It was noted 
that the French mother tongue population of Frederic- 
ton had increased greatly during the decade from 1961 
to 1971, growing from 749 to 1,445 persons, that is 
from 3.8 to 6.0 per cent. The school board had estab- 
lished French language elementary and secondary 
schools which were undoubtedly essential if the bread- 
winners of French-speaking families were to be attracted 
to employment in the provincial civil service in the 
capital. 


Position of the Provincial Government 


412. The government of New Brunswick also sup- 
ported the recommendation that the whole province be 
a bilingual district. Although the government was well 
aware of the problems implicit in such a proposal and 
concerned by them, its spokesman said that the govern- 
ment had not altered its original opinion. It still felt that 
it was preferable to recommend the entire province 
rather than portions of it. The provincial government, 
moreover, was disturbed by the length of time that had 
elapsed without the federal government yet having 
proclaimed a bilingual district in New Brunswick. 


413. The spokesman for the government believed 
that it was essential to make it very clear to the public 
that the declaration of a federal bilingual district for 
the province did not mean that every federal civil 
service position had to be filled by an individual who 
was bilingual or that every federal civil servant had to 
be bilingual. English-speaking residents needed to be 
reassured that there were still opportunities for their 
employment in the federal public service. 


414. New Brunswick’s representative also expressed 
the same admonition as that enunciated by several 
members of Parliament, namely that federal adminis- 
trators should exercise great common sense and good 
judgement in utilizing bilingual criteria in the employ- 
ment and promotion of civil servants, particularly in 
unilingual English-speaking areas of the province. He 
added that the provincial government had reduced the 
number of grievances on this score by refraining from 
categorizing positions as bilingual or non-bilingual and 
by attempting instead to provide bilingual services when 
the need for them occurred. 
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Summary of Salient Points 


415. Reviewing the evidence and the advice we had 
received, a majority of the Board believed that the 
following points were salient. 


416. It was clear that the province of New Brunswick 
was unique. First, it had the largest percentage of an 
official language mother-tongue minority of any prov- 
ince in Canada. Second, the proportionate figure for 


‘the minority was very substantial, accounting for 34.0 


per cent of the total population in 1971. This figure 
was considerably more than twice as great as the per- 
centage of the official language minority in any other 
province in Canada. In number it amounted to the 
significant figure of 215,730 individuals. Third, New 
Brunswick was unique because it was the only province 
which had an official languages act establishing English 
and French as the official languages of the province. 
This statute had been passed unanimously by the legis- 
lature of the province in 1969 and during the ensuing 
years it has been in effect it has been endorsed and 
supported as the cornerstone of bilingualism by govern- 
ments representing each of the two major political 
parties in New Brunswick. Since the provincial act 
applies to the entire province, the Board did not see how 
it could recommend less for the federal government to 
do under its official languages act than the provincial 
government has done under its legislation. 


417. We were influenced also by several additional 
considerations. Most of the members of the Board were 
not convinced that any of the alternative suggestions 
offered for creating bilingual districts within New 
Brunswick was, on balance, as satisfactory as the re- 
commendation of the entire province as a bilingual 
district. The fundamental weaknesses in the other 
proposals were that they would omit a substantial num- 
ber of the minority from inclusion in a bilingual district 
and that they would likewise exclude from a bilingual 
district the provincial capital of Fredericton and the 
principal industrial and commercial city of St. John. 
Each of these cities serves a large number of members 
of the minority who live in other parts of the province 
as well as those who reside in St. John and Fredericton. 


418. The Board was also greatly impressed by the 
opinions it received from the elected representatives of 
the public whom it consulted. Some had no hesitation 
in recommending that the entire province should be a 
bilingual district, but even those who initially had some 
reservations gave the same advice ultimately. Thus, the 
municipal officials whom we met, the provincial govern- 
ment, and both party caucuses representing all of the 
federal members of Parliament from New Brunswick 


were in agreement that the whole province should be 
recommended as a bilingual district. 


Recommendation 


419. A majority of the Board recommends the estab- 
lishment of a bilingual district for the entire province 
of New Brunswick, composed of all the census divisions 
in the province. 


Note in regard to Large Urban Centres and the 
Provincial Capital 


420. Although there were in 1971 in New Brunswick 
several large urban centres which had at least 5,000 
persons whose language most often spoken at home was 
French, it is not necessary for the Board to propose 


© Infra, Part ILI, pp. 196-197. 


that they be provided with bilingual federal services 
under our first supplementary recommendation. They 
will be supplied with bilingual federal services because 
they are located within a recommended bilingual dis- 
trict, which in this case is the entire province. 


421. For the same reason, the Board need not 
propose that the provincial capital of Fredericton be 
furnished with bilingual federal services under our 
second supplementary recommendation. However, for 
the sake of clarity and comparability, we shall provide 
in Part III of our report a geostatistical description and 
map of the designated area, which is the census agglo- 
meration of Frederiction.!° In 1971 the census agglo- 
meration of Fredericton had 1,050 persons, amounting 
to 2.8 per cent, whose language most often spoken at 
home was French. 
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Introduction 


422. The French presence has been an integral part 
of Canada for more than four hundred years. Although 
France was not the first European nation to discover 
Canada, it was the first to explore the interior and to 
settle the mainland successfully, planting enduring 
roots in Quebec in particular. 


423. In 1534 the French explorer Jacques Cartier 
made a landfall on Gaspé Peninsula, claiming the 
territory in the name of the king of France. The fol- 
lowing year he sailed up the St. Lawrence River, visit- 
ing the Indian villages of Stadacona and Hochelaga, 
the sites of the present cities of Quebec and Montreal. 


424. In 1608, after attempts to establish settlements 
on the east coast had ended in failure, Samuel de 
Champlain founded the city of Quebec, the first perma- 
nent colony on the mainland of Canada. Moving fur- 
ther up the St. Lawrence River, the French subsequently 
established Trois-Riviéres in 1634 and Ville-Marie, 
the future Montreal, in 1642. 


425. Despite New France’s modest beginning and 
the appalling hardships of pioneer life (only eight of 
Champlain’s tiny company of 28 persons survived the 
first devastating winter in Quebec), the French colony 
persisted. Although growth was painfully slow at first, 
the St. Lawrence settlement gained momentum in the 
eighteenth century. By 1760, when it passed into 
British hands, the French population had increased to 
a total of about 60,000. The settlers exhibited a re- 
markable linguistic and cultural homogeneity. They 
were entirely French-speaking and close-knit since the 
bulk of them had come from three particular regions 
in France: Normandy, Brittany, and the Ile-de-France. 


426. The outcome of the battle on the Plains of 
Abraham in 1759 and the cession of Canada to Britain 
by the Treaty of Paris in 1763 did not change the 
basic character of Quebec, which remained French. 


427. The military government from 1760 to 1763 
maintained French administrative districts and French 


private law as well as the rendering of justice by French 
militia officers in their own language. Military ordi- 
nances were issued in French or in French and English. 
Freedom of Roman Catholic worship and property 
rights under French civil law continued to be recog- 
nized. An ordinance in 1766 allowed French-Canadian 
lawyers to practise in all courts and sanctioned both 
French and English juries. Five years later the French 
seigneurial system of land tenure was reconfirmed. 


428. Subsequent constitutional legislation also ac- 
cepted the French fact and cultural duality. The Que- 
bec Act of 1774 formally re-established both French 
law in regard to property and civil rights and the 
freedom of Roman Catholics to practise their religion. 
They were also permitted to stand for public office, an 
opportunity not yet granted to Roman Catholics in 
Britain. In addition, the Act created a legislative 
council whose records were kept in both French and 
English and whose decrees were published in similar 
fashion. Both languages were employed also in the 
judicial system which emerged from the statute. 


429. When the Constitutional Act of 1791 divided 
the colony into Upper and Lower Canada, the prede- 
cessors to Ontario and Quebec, all subjects, whether 
French or English, became eligible for the appointive 
legislative council and the elective assembly in each 
jurisdiction. In Lower Canada the assembly at once 
adopted the practice of permitting bills and motions 
to be proposed in either language, to be translated into 
the other language, and to be read in both languages. 


430. The rebellion of 1837 and 1838 led to a set- 
back for bilingualism, but it proved to be temporary. 
Despatched to investigate the discord, the new governor 
general, Lord Durham, recommended in his Report on 
the Affairs of British North America that Upper and 
Lower Canada be joined together so that the English- 
speaking element might absorb the French. When the 
British government implemented his Report by passing 
the Act of Union in 1840, amalgamating Upper and 
Lower Canada, English was made the sole official 
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language of the new Legislative Assembly and Legis- 
lative Council. However, the new legislature in the 
combined province decided almost immediately to 
translate Canadian and British statutes into French, 
to keep its journals in French as well as in English and 
to have all motions in the House read in both languages 
before they were debated. 


431. In 1849 the governor general, Lord Engin, read 
the Speech from the Throne in French and English. 
This symbolic recognition of the equality of the two 
languages was soon converted into an official fact. The 
vice-regal authority adopted the practice of using both 
languages to give assent to legislative bills and the 
French versions of statutes were elevated from the 
status of translations to a position of parity with the 
English texts. Thus, the United Province of Canada 
became officially bilingual nearly two decades before 
the British North America Act was passed. 


432. When the B.N.A. Act brought the new confed- 
eration of Canada into being in 1867, French and 
English were accorded official recognition in both 
houses of the central Parliament and in both chambers 
of the legislature in Quebec as well as in all federal and 
Quebec courts. These bilingual provisions were author- 
ized by Section 133 of the B. N. A. Act which reads as 
follows: 


Either the English or French language may be used by any 
Person in the Debates of the Houses of the Parliament of 
Canada and the Houses of the Legislature of Quebec; and 
both those Languages shall be used in the respective Records 
and Journals of those Houses; and either of those Lan- 
guages may be used by any Person or in any Pleading or 
Process in or issuing from any Court of Canada established 
under this Act, and in or from all or any of the Courts of 
Quebec. 


The Acts of the Parliament of Canada and of the Legisla- 
ture of Quebec shall be printed and published in both those 
Languages. 


433. Quebec’s dual language regime was not entirely 
unique among the provinces. Manitoba and the North- 
west Territories were officially bilingual at one time, 
but the periods were relatively brief, in Manitoba from 
1870 to 1890 and in the Territories from 1877 to 1892. 
Although the predominantly English-speaking provinces 
have accorded varying degrees of recognition to the 
French language since 1867, Section 133 has never 
been amended to confer on the minority French lan- 
guage in nine provinces the benefits enjoyed by the 
minority English language in Quebec. 


434. A somewhat similar discrepancy has been ap- 
parent in the educational opportunities afforded to the 
English minority in Quebec and the French minority 
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in other provinces. Section 93 of the British North 
America Act assigned control of education to the 
provinces but provided protection to the minority de- 
nominational schools which existed at the time of Con- 
federation or were created thereafter by the legislature 
of a province. The safeguard applied, therefore, to 
schools having a religious character rather than to 
education given in the minority tongue. In Quebec there 
was little distinction since the minority educational 
facilities which were protected were Protestant and the 
Protestants were almost exclusively English-speaking. 
Thus, the effect of guaranteeing the existence of Prot- 
estant schools in Quebec was to ensure continuation of 
English language instruction for the minority in that 
province. 


435. In Ontario, however, and in the other provinces 
in which denominational or “separate” schools existed, 
the minority concerned was Roman Catholic, and since 
not all Roman Catholics in these jurisdictions were 
French-speaking, French language instruction was not 
assured. In fact, the preponderance of separate schools 
in these provinces have been English-speaking, reflecting 
the language affiliation of their Roman Catholic mem- 
bers. Consequently, the French language minorities in 
nine provinces have not derived from Section 93 the 
educational advantages that the English language minor- 
ity in Quebec has acquired from the same section of 
the B.N.A. Act. 


436. Two additional factors have adversely affected 
the position of the French language, even in Quebec. 
The first arose from two historical events which hap- 
pened to occur in close succession: the acquisition of 
Canada by Britain in 1763 and the loss by Britain of 
her American colonies in 1783. Following the Ameri- 
can Revolution, tens of thousands of United Empire 
Loyalists who wished to continue to live under the 
British crown rather than to dwell in the new republic 
moved to Canada, which had recently become British. 


437. Although most of the Loyalists settled in the 
Maritimes and Upper Canada, some four to five thou- 
sand took up residence in Lower Canada. They aug- 
mented the number of English-speaking immigrants 
who had arrived from the British Isles in the wake of 
the transfer of power in 1763. Within a few years the 
English-speaking minority in Lower Canada increased 
so rapidly that Anglophones constituted from ten to 
fifteen per cent of the total population. 


438. More significant than their percentage was the 
influential position which the Anglophones came to 
occupy in Quebec’s society. Many of the English- 


speaking newcomers, particularly in Montreal, entered 
into business, industry, and finance, in which they 
flourished. Their success in these fields laid the founda- 
tion of a prosperous, strong, and vigorous English- 
speaking community which soon created important edu- 
cational, ecclesiastical, medical, and social institutions 
and welfare services in the English language. Members 
of this group also became prominent in a number of 
professions, such as the law, and influential in politics. 


439. The minority in Quebec had the added ad- 
vantage of being linked by language to the majority in 
the rest of Canada, which was overwhelmingly English- 
speaking. This connection enabled Quebec’s Anglo- 
phones to participate readily, when they wished, in 
nation-wide public, political, and business activities. 
Benefitting from this advantage, Montreal’s English- 
speaking financial and business community integrated 
easily into the Canadian economy, soon becoming one 
of its most powerful components. This position of 
strength was reinforced by the protection the English 
language possessed internally in Quebec. As a result of 
these factors, many Anglophones, especially in Mont- 
real, identified psychologically with the majority in the 
country, rather than looking upon themselves as a 
minority in Quebec. 


440. For all of these reasons, English became the pre- 
vailing language in a number of the more elevated and 
most important sectors of industry, trade and finance, 
and in some social institutions in the province, especially 
in Montreal, which is Quebec’s major economic artery. 
Finally, since English was the language of much of 
management, it tended to penetrate the labour force. 
Thus English became the language of work for many 
employees, including often those whose mother tongue 
was French. 


441. In contrast, the position of the French language 
in Quebec has been quite different. Although French 
has consistently been the mother tongue of a very large 
majority of the province’s population, the language has 
been under continual pressure. The boundaries of the 
French language do not conform to the boundaries of 
the province. In 1971 there were more than 900,000 
Canadians of French mother tongue living outside of 
Quebec while within the province 13.1 per cent of the 
population was of English mother tongue and an addi- 
tional 6.2 per cent of mother tongue other than French 
or English. In Canada as a whole French has been 
continually in a minority position. More significantly, 
French has been situated within a massively English- 
speaking North American continent. Since the popula- 


tion of the United States is so large and overwhelmingly 
English-speaking, the ratio of Anglophones to Franco- 
phones in North America is approximately 40 to one. 
In 1971 there were 4,867,250 persons of French 
mother tongue in Quebec but they amounted to less 
than 23 per cent of the Canadian population and less 
than 2.4 per cent of the population of the United 
States. 


442. The presence of approximately 225,000,000 
English-speaking persons in North America guaranteed 
the continuation of the English language in Canada and 
permitted English-speaking Canadians to communicate 
easily and to move freely throughout almost the entire 
continent. 


443. But the same factor had just the opposite effects 
upon the French language and Francophones. The huge 
disproportion and solidarity of English limited the scope 
for French and the mobility of those who spoke it. The 
latter constraint has been especially onerous for uni- 
lingual Francophones, who constitute a larger propor- 
tion of Quebec’s population than is generally appreci- 
ated. In 1971 about 75 per cent of French mother 
tongue persons in Quebec were unilingual. 


444. Ina polity which uses more than one language, 
the weight of learning an additional language usually 
falls more heavily on those whose mother tongue is in 
the minority. Thus, it is not surprising that in Canada 
the percentage of Canadians of French mother tongue 
who have acquired English is much greater than the 
percentage of English mother-tongue persons who have 
learned French. The ratio is in the order of six to one. 


445. While it is probably not accurate to say that the 
extent of bilingualism among the minority is an indica- 
tion of the degree to which it is being assimilated to the 
majority, it is obviously true that the greater the degree 
of bilingualism among a minority, the more prone the 
minority is to being absorbed into the majority. If so, 
the threat to the survival of the French language in 
Canada would appear to be greater in areas outside 
of Quebec than within the province. The reasons are 
twofold. First, the percentage of French mother tongue 
persons who also speak English is more substantial in 
the portion of Canada beyond Quebec than within the 
province. Second, Quebec is the French bastion in Can- 
ada since 84 per cent of all Canadians of French mother 
tongue reside within that province. 


446. However, even fortresses can be threatened. 
More than half of all the Canadians who spoke both 
English and French in 1971, 57.4 per cent to be pre- 
cise, lived in Quebec. Although the percentage of 
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Quebec residents of English mother tongue who could 
speak French was greater than the proportion of resi- 
dents of French mother tongue who could speak Eng- 
lish—36.7 per cent in contrast to 25.7 per cent—the 
number of French mother tongue persons in Quebec 
who could speak English was very large, amounting to 
1,250,640 individuals in 1971. 


447. In addition, there were in Quebec in that year 
133,425 persons of a mother tongue other than Eng- 
lish or French who could speak English only. If the 
number of persons of French mother tongue and other 
mother tongue who could speak English is added to 
the total of persons of English mother tongue, there 
were in Quebec in 1971, about 2,296,300 persons who 
were capable of speaking English. Since this figure 
amounted to 38.1 per cent of the total population of 
the province, there was some considerable challenge 
to French in its base in Quebec. 


448. In addition to experiencing these constraints, 
French has been subjected to positive encroachment 
by English, stemming from English Canada and in 
particular from the United States. In recent years 
American culture has permeated the world. “The 
American Way of Life” has stamped its impression 
upon almost every aspect of contemporary society, 
ranging from fashions in food and dress to the tech- 
nology of business and labour, and even to habits of 
mind. While all Canadians have been affected by this 
influence, the impact of American culture, couched 
as it is in English, has been particularly debilitating to 
French. Transmitted by the mass media—television, 
radio, films, and popular literature—North American 
English-language culture has penetrated Quebec to an 
unprecedented degree in the past few decades. 


449. This invasion of French by English has been 
augmented by social developments which have not 
been peculiar to Quebec but which have had par- 
ticular consequences to that province. In company with 
most of Canada and many parts of the world, Quebec 
has undergone recently a rapid growth in industrializa- 
tion and urbanization. These twin forces are so power- 
ful that they tend to transform societies. Their reper- 
cussions have been especially unsettling in Quebec 
because the changes have occurred swiftly in a prov- 
ince which has had deeply rooted traditions and long- 
established patterns of life. The “Quiet Revolution” in 
Quebec, which was both a manifestation of these 
modern forces and an attempt to cope with them, 
commenced in the early nineteen-sixties, less than 
fifteen years ago. Its ramifications, therefore, have 
created a genuine cultural shock which has been all 
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the more severe because its waves have touched al- 
most every aspect of Quebec’s society, including the 
existence of the French language. 


450. Since the period of rapid social change has 
coincided with the mounting influence of the continent’s 
English language culture, French has been put under 
a double bind. Urbanization and industrialization have 
drawn Francophones out of smaller, cohesive French- 
speaking communities into larger aggregations of 
population and into industrial and commercial em- 
ployment where they have been more exposed to 
English during a period in which English-language 
culture has been waxing. 


451. Montreal is a prime example of the trend. In 
1961 the census metropolitan area of Montreal had a 
population amounting to 2,109,509. By 1971 the popu- 
lation designated by the same title had grown to 
2,743,255, constituting an increase of 30.0 per cent. 
Since the census metropolitan area of Montreal had 
increased in extent as well as in population, the changes 
are a good illustration of the pace of urbanization. Two 
additional points are even more significant. The first 
relates to the consolidation of population; the second 
to the trend in language use. 


452. In 1961 the residents of the census metropolitan 
area of Montreal were not integrated. The area con- 
sisted of 83 separate and dispersed municipal corpora- 
tions which had no common identity or collective ex- 
istence. By 1971 a portion of the area had been 
consolidated into the Montreal Urban Community, 
which was inaugurated on January 1, 1970. Although 
a number of individual municipal corporations re- 
mained, their residents had been drawn together into a 
metropolitan unit of government that contained a com- 
pact population centred in the island of Montreal. 


453. The language pattern of Montreal also seemed 
to undergo change. Many observers have expressed the 
opinion that in recent years English has become more 
prevalent than it was previously. They have attributed 
the increased popular use of English to a number of 
factors. In addition to those already noted—urbaniza- 
tion, industrialization, and the impact of English-lan- 
guage culture—the forces included the effect of immi- 
gration. Newcomers to Quebec have been attracted to 
Montreal where they have been inclined to join the 
English stream rather than the French-language com- 
munity. One illustration of this disposition is the fact 
that the new arrivals have tended to send a much larger 
proportion of their children to English schools than to 
French schools. 


454. These developments have given rise to the appre- 
hension that if English gains ground at the expense of 
French in Montreal, the French language will be placed 
in jeopardy in Montreal and possibly in Quebec. Since 
the census metropolitan area of Montreal accounts for 
nearly half of the total population of Quebec—45.5 per 
cent in 1971, to be precise—whatever language pattern 
emerges in Montreal is likely to have profound conse- 
quences for the entire province. This probability is in- 
creased by the functional importance of the Montreal 
region as the economic heart of Quebec. It is clear that 
if the public use of English increases in Montreal, the 
future of French in the metropolis and the province may 
well be more than a theoretical question. 


455. Confronted by the invidious position in which 
French found itself because of the developments which 
have been described, the National Assembly in Quebec 
enacted in July 1974 a statute which seeks to further 
the use of French in Quebec. The Official Language 
Act, still often referred to by its previous title, Bill 22, 
makes French the official language of the province. To 
substantiate this status, the Act requires that French be 
used as the ordinary language of communication in 
governmental administration, public utilities, profes- 
sional organizations, business activities, labour rela- 
tions, and in municipal and educational institutions. 
Nevertheless, the Act continues to respect the existence 
of English-language schools and it does not exclude the 
use of English in certain other circumstances. Some- 
times English may be used as an alternative to French, 
for instance, when an individual chooses to employ it 
to address the public service. On other occasions it 
must be used in company with French; for example, 
municipal and school bodies serving populations that 
are at least ten per cent English-speaking must draw up 
their documents in both English and French. 


456. Quebec’s Official Language Act is an attempt to 
ensure that French remains viable in the one province 
in Canada in which it is the majority language. Since 
Quebec is the core of French-speaking Canada, the 
preservation of the language in that province is of 
concern to Francophones not only in Quebec but in 
the other provinces as well. This concern is shared by 
many English-speaking Canadians also. 


457. The language issue is a sensitive and delicate 
matter in Quebec. It is unique within Canada. On the 
one hand, there is in the province a large French- speak- 
ing population of nearly five million persons who by 
mother tongue constituted a preponderant majority 
of 80.7 per cent in 1971. But because of all the cir- 
cumstances described previously, many members of 


this numerical majority feel that they occupy function- 
ally the position of a minority in their own heartland. 
Their sense of grievance has been deepened by anxiety 
recently as the pressures upon the French language have 
mounted. Perceiving Canada as a composite of nine 
predominantly English-speaking provinces and one pre- 
ponderantly French-speaking province, they believe that 
the balance is already overweighted in favour of English 
and that it will be destroyed entirely if Quebec is treated 
as a bilingual province rather than a unilingual French 
province. For all these reasons, they conclude that it is 
the French language which needs protection in Quebec 
rather than English. 


458. On the other hand, it is possible to see the situa- 
tion from a different perspective. The Anglophones in 
Quebec constitute a sizable minority, amounting by 
mother tongue to 789,185 persons in 1971, or 13.1 
per cent of the total population. Many Anglophones 
are deeply attached to Quebec and believe that they 
are as legitimate members of the province as Franco- 
phones. Being accustomed to the widespread use of 
their language, they assume that the province is bi- 
lingual. They deem that recent developments in pro- 
vincial language policy alter that convention at con- 
siderable cost to English. Consequently, they conclude 
that English needs to be protected in Quebec. 


459. It should be noted that the federal provisions 
for the protection of English in Quebec remain. Section 
93 of the British North America Act still guarantees 
the existence of denominational schools, which in 
Quebec are tantamount to English-speaking schools. 
Section 133 of the same statute continues to sanction 
the use of English in Quebec’s legislature as well as in 
all federal courts and in all provincial courts in Quebec. 
Furthermore, since Parliament’s Official Languages Act 
provides for federal governmental services under pre- 
scribed conditions to minority official language groups 
throughout the country, Anglophones in Quebec can 
receive federal services in English. 


460. The issue to be resolved in Quebec is how to 
balance the various factors which are relevant to that 
province in order to achieve a satisfactory solution to 
the language problem. The task is not easy since it is 
necessary to try to achieve four objectives simulta- 
neously: to reassure the province’s English-speaking 
minority, to satisfy the French-speaking majority, and 
to avoid contradiction with provincial policy while 
observing the precepts for the country at large. 


461. Contrary to the impression acquired in some 
quarters, federal legislation and the provincial Official 
Language Act are not incompatible. Ottawa’s Official 
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Languages Act does not impose any obligation upon 
the government of Quebec or its residents since the 
bilingual requirements entailed in the Act fall solely 
upon the federal government and its agencies. At the 
same time, the clauses in Quebec’s Official Language 
Act dealing, for example, with the province’s English- 
language schools are not necessarily at variance with 
the provision for denominational schools contained in 
Section 93 of the British North America Act. In addi- 
tion, there are sections in the Quebec statute which pro- 
vide for the use of English as well as French in muni- 
cipal and educational bodies serving populations that 
have specific percentages of English-speaking individu- 
als. These prescriptions for the employment of both 
English and French in certain instances within the pro- 
vincial sector could be compared to the provisions laid 
down by Ottawa’s Official Languages Act for the use 
of both languages in federal administration under some- 
what similar circumstances. 


462. Although the arrangements established for the 
use of the two languages in the provincial and federal 
jurisdictions are not identical, there is a measure of 
correspondence that does not appear to have been suffi- 
ciently recognized. If the common ground was appreci- 
ated, and if the provincial Act and the federal Act in 
company with the British North America Act were 
regarded as complementary rather than as inconsistent, 
there might be less apprehension in several quarters. 
It is also conceivable that if the federal government and 
the provincial government pursued this approach, it 
might be possible to arrive at an accommodation which 
would be more satisfactory to all concerned. 


463. The present Bilingual Districts Advisory Board 
kept all of these factors in mind when we studied the 
question of recommending bilingual districts in the 
province of Quebec. 


Three Possible Options 


464. When the Board considered the question of 
recommending bilingual districts in Quebec, we be- 
lieved that there were three possible options. First, we 
could consider recommending the entire province as 
one bilingual district; second, we could decide not to 
recommend any bilingual districts in Quebec; or third, 
we could propose a certain number of bilingual dis- 
tricts and recommend in supplementary form some 
additional measures which would provide suitable 
arrangements. 


465. We will review each of these options in turn, 
indicating the factors that appeared to us to be rele- 
vant when considering the adoption or rejection of the 
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particular possibility. Bearing in mind the problems 
associated with the issue of language in Quebec which 
have been discussed in the Introduction to this chapter 
as well as in Part I of our report,’ the Board con- 
cluded that only one of these options was feasible. 


(1) One Bilingual District for the Entire Province 


466. It was possible to consider recommending the 
entire province as one bilingual district since in 1971 
Quebec had an English-speaking minority which by 
mother tongue amounted to 13.1 per cent of the total 
population of the province. This proportion exceeded 
the minimum percentage set down in the Act for a 
bilingual district, namely, an official language minority 
amounting by mother tongue to at least ten per cent 
of the total population. Moreover, since the aggregate 
of the minority was so large, amounting in 1971 to 
789,185 persons of English mother tongue, this option 
might seem to be feasible. 


467. However, a number of considerations deterred 
the Board from making this recommendation. First, 
since the English-speaking population was not distrib- 
uted evenly throughout the province but on the con- 
trary was concentrated in some portions, there were 
vast areas in Quebec constituting almost all of the 
province in which the French mother-tongue population 
was overwhelming. 


468. The dimensions of this prevalence of the French 
majority can be gathered by examining the statistics 
of the official language mother tongue populations in 
the counties which comprised Quebec in 1971. Of the 
74 counties, which compare to census divisions in some 
other provinces, 17 had populations that were more 
than 99 per cent of French mother tongue. Another 
26 counties had populations which were from 95 to 
99 per cent of French mother tongue. An additional 
seven counties had French mother tongue aggregations 
varying from 90 to 95 per cent of the respective total 
population. Thus 50 counties, or more than two-thirds 
of the counties in Quebec, had populations in which 
persons of French mother tongue accounted for more 
than 90 per cent of the residents in the region. More- 
over, many of the census subdivisions in these counties 
had populations which were 100 per cent of French 
mother tongue. 


469. Conversely, there were only 20 of Quebec’s 
74 counties which had English mother tongue minorities 


“ For the reasoning of the Board on this subject, see supra, Part II, 
Introduction to Quebec, pp. 69-74, and Part I, paragraphs 103-104, 
pp. 17-18, and paragraphs 216-242, pp. 33-36. 


amounting to as least ten per cent of the respective 
population. In only two counties did the English mother 
tongue population exceed SO per cent of the total, the 
maximum being 56.9 per cent. Moreover, in many of 
these 20 counties there were census subdivisions in 
which the French mother tongue group amounted to 
nearly 100 per cent. 


470. Thus it was apparent to the Board that most 
of the counties in Quebec had such an overwhelming 
percentage of French mother tongue persons that the 
localities were virtually unilingual. As such, they would 
have little need for bilingual services. Consequently, 
there would be little point to recommending a bilingual 
district encompassing the entire province. 


471. Second, it did not seem wise to the Board to 
add to the pressures upon the French language, which 
have already been described, by recommending that 
the whole of Quebec be a bilingual district. We were 
conscious that if we were to make a recommendation 
that put added pressure upon the French language in 
the one province out of ten in which French-speaking 
Canadians had a majority, it would add to the disparity 
which has existed between the two official languages 
in Canada. We believed that this disparity was already 
sufficiently serious that we should not increase it. This 
reflection had been one of the factors which had led us 
to appreciate that, when recommending bilingual dis- 
tricts, it might not be wise to apply the same criteria 
in all parts of Canada. 


472. Third, another consideration that had led us in 
the same direction was the realisation that federal 
services had not been provided in the past to the same 
extent to the members of the two official language 
minorities throughout Canada. Our visits had revealed 
to us that English-language minorities in Quebec had 
been accustomed to receive federal services in their own 
language in the past while federal services had not 
always been provided as amply to French-speaking 
minorities outside of Quebec. Bearing this point in 
mind and recognizing that Section 13(2) of the Official 
Languages Act does not require a Board to recommend 
a bilingual district in every area in which the minority 
amounts by mother tongue to at least ten per cent of 
the total population, we believed that it was not neces- 
sary or advisable to recommend the entire province 
of Quebec as a bilingual district, even though the official 
language minority in the province exceeded ten per cent. 


473. Fourth, although it could be argued that another 
clause in the Official Languages Act, Section 13(3), 
strengthened the case for recommending the whole of 
Quebec as a bilingual district, a majority of the Board 


decided that we should not avail ourselves of this 
clause in Quebec or elsewhere in Canada. Section 
13(3) permits a Board to recommend a district where 
the mother tongue minority population is less than 
ten per cent but where federal services have been 
provided customarily in both official languages. Since 
English-speaking residents of Quebec have traditionally 
been supplied with federal services in their own lan- 
guage, Section 13(3) might have been utilized to 
justify the creation of bilingual districts in areas where 
the minority amounted to even less than ten per cent. 
If this approach had been adopted, there might have 
been so many small districts recommended in Quebec 
that it would have been more practical to recommend 
the entire province as one bilingual district. 


474. However, a majority of the Board concluded 
that it was unnecessary to use Section 13(3) in Quebec 
because it appeared to us to be unlikely that the federal 
government in any circumstance would discontinue 
providing to the minority in Quebec the services in 
English which it had supplied in the past. 


475. A majority of the Board also believed that it 
would be inequitable to apply Section 13(3) in Quebec 
since the clause could not be utilized to the same 
extent to provide services to French-speaking minorities 
elsewhere in Canada. Inasmuch as our findings had 
revealed that French minorities had not been furnished 
as adequately in the past with federal services in their 
language as the English minority in Quebec had received 
in its language, we thought that the use of Section 
13(3) in Quebec would only increase the discrepancy 
in the provision of services in its own language to each 
of the two minorities. We therefore decided not to use 
Section 13(3) to recommend bilingual districts any- 
where in Canada. 


476. Fifth, it has often been suggested that in its 
language composition Quebec bears a resemblance to 
New Brunswick. Consequently, it has been argued that 
if New Brunswick were recommended as one bilingual 
district, it would be appropriate to recommend that 
the whole of Quebec be a bilingual district. However, 
this line of reasoning overlooks the fact that in its 
distribution of official languages Quebec resembles 
Ontario more closely than New Brunswick. In 1971 
the official language minority by mother tongue amount- 
ed in Quebec to 13.1 per cent, in Ontario to 6.3 
per cent, and in New Brunswick to 34.0 per cent. 
Thus, the resemblance between the official language 
minorities was greater in the case of Quebec and 
Ontario than in the case of Quebec and New Brunswick. 
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477. The similarity between Quebec and Ontario 
rather than between Quebec and New Brunswick was 
confirmed when we compared the percentages of each 
province’s counties which have the minimal minority 
requirement for a bilingual Gistrict. In 1971 only 20 of 
Quebec’s 74 counties, or 27 per cent, had an English 
mother tongue minority amounting to at least ten per 
cent of the local population. In Ontario only 10 of the 
province’s 54 census divisions, or 18.5 per cent, had a 
French mother tongue minority amounting to ten per 
cent. In New Brunswick, on the other hand, seven of the 
15 counties, or 46.6 per cent, had a French mother 
tongue population amounting to at least ten per cent. 
Thus, at the more finite level of counties, the distribu- 
tion of the official language minority in Quebec re- 
sembled the distribution of the minority in Ontario 
much more closely than it resembled the pattern in New 
Brunswick. 


478. Finally, we were well aware that the First Bi- 
lingual Districts Advisory Board had recommended that 
the whole of Quebec be included in one bilingual 
district. However, we were also well aware that this 
particular recommendation was not favourably received 
in a number of quarters. We appreciated the sentiments 
that provoked the adverse reactions and we could 
understand the logic that lay behind them. 


479. For all of these reasons the Board decided not 
to recommend one bilingual district for the entire 
province. 


(2) No Bilingual Districts in Quebec 


480. At the opposite extreme it was possible for the 
Board to consider not recommending any bilingual 
districts within the province of Quebec. Since federal 
services seemed to have been available in English to 
the minority in Quebec customarily in the past, it might 
well have been asked what necessity there was for the 
creation of bilingual districts. If the status quo pert- 
formed the function that bilingual districts were in- 
tended to fulfil, there might be very little need to alter 
it. Moreover, in view of the opposition expressed to- 
wards bilingual districts by several elements in Quebec, 
including the provincial government, the establishment 
of districts might lead to greater vexations than im- 
proved services. If so, the disadvantages to residents, 
including the minority, might outweigh any advantages 
to be gained from the proclamation of districts. 


481. However, we had encountered a similar antip- 
athy to bilingual districts in certain other places in 
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Canada without allowing it to deter us from recom- 
mending districts where we believed that they might 
be useful to the minority. We believed that we should 
follow the same principle in recommending districts 
in Quebec. 


482. Thus we decided that we should recommend 
bilingual districts in Quebec where a district would 
afford the minority some additional advantage, such 
as strengthening the minority by giving it tangible rec- 
ognition and a sense of cohesion.'* The adoption of 
these criteria to determine bilingual districts in Quebec 
would be consistent with our recognition of the im- 
portance of these factors when recommending bilingual 
districts elsewhere in Canada. We would be providing 
assistance to English-speaking groups in Quebec whose 
vulnerability was comparable to that of French-speaking 
minorities outside of the province. 


483. For this reason, the Board agreed unanimously 
that we should not endorse the second option of declin- 
ing to recommend any bilingual districts in the province 
of Quebec. 


(3) Some Bilingual Districts in Quebec 


484. In attempting to determine which areas in Que- 
bec might be recommended as bilingual districts, we 
examined the locations and circumstances of the Eng- 
lish mother tongue groups in the province. We noted 
that the bulk of the English-speaking minority was 
situated in the southern tip of the province, particularly 
in the vicinity of Montreal. 


485. In 1971 nearly three-quarters of the English 
mother tongue population in Quebec resided in the 
census metropolitan area of Montreal. In addition, 
there was a substantial number of persons of English 
mother tongue in the adjacent areas extending south 
and east through the Eastern Townships towards the 
American border and west along the Ottawa River to 
the western limit of Pontiac county. If the number of 
persons of English mother tongue in these areas were 
added to the number of the same group in the census 
metropolitan area of Montreal, the total in the region 
would have accounted for about nine-tenths of the 
minority in Quebec in 1971. With the exception of 
some concentrations, notably in the vicinity of Quebec 
City, Bonaventure—Gaspé-Est, and on the lower north 
shore of the St. Lawrence River, the remainder of the 
English mother tongue population in Quebec was dis- 
persed for the most part in quite small groups. 


' For an elaboration of the Board’s reasoning on this point, see 
supra, Part I, paragraphs 111-113, p. 19. 


486. From this review we concluded that the English 
minority in Quebec could be divided into two geo- 
graphical groups: an urban population concentrated in 
the census metropolitan area of Montreal, and a popu- 
lation located in some areas adjacent to Montreal and 
in several outlying regions of the province. 


487. The latter population seemed to us to be in a 
position rather similar to that of the French-speaking 
minority in other areas in Canada in which we were 
prepared to recommend bilingual districts. The resi- 
dents were less concentrated and perhaps more in need 
of the type of legal protection that a bilingual district 
might afford. As we have noted previously, we also 
believed that the creation of a bilingual district might 
assist such isolated minority groups by providing them 
with a sense of cohesion and a symbol of their exis- 
tence. We could not see that the same arguments 
applied to the very sizable minority population in the 
metropolitan area of Montreal. In this area the minor- 
ity, which by mother tongue numbered more than half 
a million in 1971, was strong, compact, and forceful. 
Moreover, so far as we had been able to ascertain, the 
minority in this area had always received adequate 
services from the federal government in its own lan- 


guage. 


488. After lengthy discussion, a majority of the 
Board decided that we should adopt the distinction 
between the position and needs of the two different 
kinds of minority groups in Quebec as a basis for 
recommending bilingual districts in the province. In 
our recommendations which follow, we shall propose, 
therefore, five bilingual districts, each of which in 1971 
was rather large geographically, contained a sizable 
number of persons of English mother tongue amount- 
ing to the required minimum of ten per cent, and was 
located in a predominantly rural or outlying region of 
Quebec. For the census metropolitan areas of Montreal 
and Quebec and the census agglomeration of Sher- 
brooke which in 1971 were the three principal urban 
centres in Quebec that had a large number of Eng- 
lish-speaking persons, we shall propose other arrange- 
ments that will be explained after we have presented 
our specific recommendations for bilingual districts in 
Quebec. 


489. Before describing the recommended bilingual 
districts, it is necessary to comment upon the localities 
in Quebec which qualified as bilingual districts but 
which will not be proposed as districts or will not be 
included within the areas for which we shall suggest 
special arrangements, 


Eligible Areas Not Recommended as Bilingual 
Districts 


490. The bilingual districts and the areas served by 
other arrangements which we have mentioned sum- 
marily in paragraph 488 and which will be elaborated 
upon below include most of the counties and census 
subdivisions in Quebec which had an English mother 
tongue population amounting to at least ten per cent 
in 1971. There were in addition, however, a number 
of census subdivisions which had a sufficient percentage 
of the minority to make them eligible as bilingual 
districts but which will not be included within the 
proposed bilingual districts or supplementary arrange- 
ments. The reasons for omitting these areas can be 
presented most conveniently by grouping the excluded 
census subdivisions into four categories. 


(1) Localities within the National Capital Region 


491. A number of the censys subdivisions in question 
could not be included because they were situated within 
the National Capital Region. Section 9(1) of the Official 
Languages Act requires the federal government and its 
agencies to provide their services to the public in both 
English and French within the National Capital Region 
independently of any action by a Bilingual Districts 
Advisory Board. Thus it was neither possible nor 
necessary for our Board to make recommendations in 
regard to the census subdivisions located within the 
National Capital Region. 


492. The relevant subdivisions in Quebec were parts 
of four counties situated on the north bank of the 
Ottawa River: namely, Papineau, Gatineau, Hull, and 
Pontiac. Although the following list is not exhaustive 
but merely illustrative of the locations which had larger 
numbers of the minority, the census subdivisions con- 
tained within this area in the National Capital Region 
included Buckingham, the western part of Hull, Lu- 
cerne, Touraine, Aylmer, Gatineau, Onslow, and 


Quyon. 


493. Not only did these localities contain some of 
the most numerous English mother tongue groups omit- 
ted from our arrangements but these census sub- 
divisions, together with the other portions of the 
National Capital Region in Quebec which we have not 
enumerated here, accounted for approximately 26,000 
persons of English mother tongue. Thus about half of 
the minority residing in the census subdivisions not 
furnished with services in their own language by our 
recommendations were provided with such services in 
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any case by virtue of Section 9(1) of the Official 
Languages Act. 


(2) Very Small Dispersed Localities 


494. About three dozen census subdivisions which 
each had a minority population amounting to at least 
ten per cent were omitted from our recommendations 
because in 1971 the total of the minority in each of 
them varied from 10 persons to a maximum of 435. 
Since the numbers of the minority were so small and 
since the areas were so dispersed that there was seldom 
any possibility of combining any of the locations or 
joining them to other concentrations of the minority, 
and since in any case there would be very few federal 
services situated in such areas, we had no hesitation 
in omitting them from our recommendations. 


(3) Small Localities Which Could Be Combined 


495. In 1971 there were an additional 20 census 
subdivisions in Quebec which each had an English 
mother tongue population amounting to at least ten 
per cent but in each of which the number of the minor- 
ity was small. By combining some of them, it might 
have been possible to create four groups of the minority 
which were more plausible as bilingual districts or parts 
of districts. The four areas were located in the counties 
of Montcalm, Terrebonne, Richmond, and Drummond. 


(a) Rawdon 


496. In Montcalm the rural census subdivision of 
Rawdon and the village of Rawdon might have been 
combined to form an area which in 1971 had an 
English mother tongue population amounting to about 
26 per cent, but the aggregate of the minority totalled 
only 1,070 persons. The area also appeared to have 
very few federal services. Since the locality was situated 
about 25 miles north of the census metropolitan area 
of Montreal, it seemed likely that the residents would 
obiain most of their federal services in Montreal, for 
which we were recommending the provision of services 
by other means. Because the English mother tongue 
populations were very meagre in the census subdivisions 
located between the Rawdon area and the census 
metropolitan area of Montreal on the one hand and 
between Rawdon and the English concentrations to the 
west in Terrebonne, we did not believe that it was 
feasible to try to join the Rawdon area either to 
Montreal or to the relevant localities in Terrebonne. 
In view of these factors and the limited size of the 
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English mother tongue group in the Rawdon area, the 
Board decided unanimously not to recommend the 
Rawdon area as a bilingual district. 


(b) Terrebonne 


497. In 1971 in the county of Terrebonne, which 
extends north and west from the census metropolitan 
area of Montreal, there were 14 census subdivisions 
which had an English mother tongue population 
amounting to at least ten per cent. However, the two 
census subdivisions which had the largest number of 
persons of English mother tongue, namely Lorraine 
and Rosemére, were part of the census metropolitan 
area of Montreal for which we were recommending 
the provision of federal services in English by other 
means. Thus, the 4,600 members of the minority in 
these two subdivisions would be included within the 
arrangements for Montreal. 


498. The English mother tongue populations in the 
remaining 12 census subdivisions in Terrebonne were 
very small, ranging from five persons to 500. Although 
their sum was 2,015, the 12 subdivisions did not form 
a continuous area since some of them were separated 
by intervening subdivisions which had very small 
numbers of the minority amounting to less than ten 
per cent of the local population. Thus, it was implau- 
sible, if not impossible, to recommend the establishment 
of a separate bilingual district. 


499. However, some members of the Board believed 
that some of the subdivisions, for example, Ste-Adéle, 
Ste-Anne-des-Lacs, and St-Sauveur, which were ad- 
jacent to the bilingual district that we were proposing 
in Argenteuil—Deux-Montagnes, might be attached to 
that bilingual district. Some other members of the 
Board were not in favour of this arrangement. They 
believed that the number of the minority who would 
thus be included would not be large, that there were 
few federal services in these localities, and that most 
residents would obtain their federal services in Mont- 
real. They also were persuaded that since the region 
was characterized by recreational activities and resorts, 
the residents were less permanent than in most loca- 
tions elsewhere. After some discussion, a majority of 
the Board decided not to recommend the attachment 
of any of these census subdivisions to the bilingual 
district in Argenteuil—Deux-Montagnes. 


(c) Richmond 


500. A third group of small census subdivisions which 
in 1971 had an English mother tongue minority amount- 


ing to at least ten per cent and which might have been 
combined into a bilingual district or attached to another 
bilingual district was located in Richmond county. 


501. Since the county of Richmond, which is situated 
in the north-eastern corner of the Eastern Townships, 
had an English mother tongue population amounting to 
11.6 per cent in 1971, it was possible to consider 
recommending the entire county as a bilingual district. 
However, the minority, which totalled 4,770, was not 
distributed evenly throughout the county. The census 
subdivisions which had a minority population amount- 
ing to at least ten per cent were all located in the north- 
west portion of the county. Together, these census sub- 
divisions contained 3,595 persons of English mother 
tongue, or more than 75 per cent of all the minority in 
the county. Since the remainder of Richmond county 
contained only 1,175 persons of English mother tongue 
who amounted to less than 4.3 per cent of the total 
population of this part of the county, the Board did not 
believe it was advisable to recommend a bilingual 
district encompassing the whole county. 


502. Some members of the Board were of the opinion 
that the census subdivisions in Richmond which con- 
tained such a heavy concentration of the minority 
should be attached to the extensive bilingual district 
that we contemplated recommending in the Eastern 
Townships. Other members pointed out that this ar- 
rangement would create a bilingual district of rather 
peculiar shape. Since the subdivisions in Richmond 
which possessed the concentration of the minority were 
located in the north-west of the county and were sepa- 
rated from the prospective district by the southern and 
eastern portions of Richmond which were overwhelm- 
ingly French-speaking and also by the county of Sher- 
brooke which we were not intending to include in the 
recommended area, the potential bilingual district would 
have a large indentation that would give the district an 
irregular and contrived appearance. 


503. Following some discussion, a majority of the 
Board concluded that it was preferable not to try to 
add the north-western census subdivisions in Richmond 
to the prospective bilingual district in the Eastern 
Townships. 


(d) Drummond 


504. The remaining group of small census subdivisions 
which in 1971 had an English mother tongue popula- 
tion amounting to at least ten per cent and which might 
have been combined were located in Drummond county, 


which is situated immediately to the north of Richmond 
county. 


505. In 1971 there were only three census subdivi- 
sions in Drummond which had a minority constituting 
at least ten per cent. They were Durham-Sud which had 
230 persons of English mother tongue amounting to 
36.2 per cent, Kingsey which had 155 members of the 
minority or 12.2 per cent, and Ulverton which had 
230 or 76.7 per cent. 


506. Although they formed a continuous area in 
Drummond, they were not contiguous to the proposed 
bilingual district since we had decided to omit Rich- 
mond county which was adjacent to them. The only 
other possibility was to consider recommending the 
area as a separate bilingual district. We decided against 
this option since, although the proportion of the minor- 
ity amounted to 27.9 per cent, its total number was 
only 615. 


(4) Isolated Localities 


507. An additional group of six census subdivisions 
which each had in 1971 English mother tongue popu- 
lations amounting to at least ten per cent were also 
excluded from our recommendations. Although the 
numbers of the minority within them were not insignifi- 
cant, the six locations were so isolated that there was 
no possibility of combining any of them or, except in 
one case, of joining them to another group of the 
minority to create a bilingual district in which the 
minority would be of greater size. 


508. The aggregate of the minority in each of these 
subdivisions varied from 355 to a maximum of 2,225. 
If we had adopted as a criterion the minimal number 
of the official language minority contained in any of the 
bilingual districts which we were prepared to recom- 
mend elsewhere in Canada, namely, 580 persons, we 
would have been faced with the prospect of recom- 
mending six additional bilingual districts in Quebec. 
Since each of them would have been very small and 
located in a remote and isolated region in which there 
were limited federal services, the Board decided not 
to use this criterion in these cases. 


(a) Senneterre, Bagotville, and Murdochville 


509. However, there was still some difference of 
opinion among the Board members about some of 
these areas. Although we agreed unanimously that we 
need not consider further the census subdivisions of 
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Senneterre, Bagotville, and Murdochville,’* there was 
some extensive discussion of whether we should recom- 
mend as bilingual districts the three census subdivi- 
sions of Noranda, Schefferville, and Temiscaming. We 
shall review each case briefly in turn. 


(b) Noranda 


510. The one instance in which it might have been 
possible to combine two minority groups occurred in 
Noranda, which might have been joined to Rouyn. 
Noranda and Rouyn are twin cities located in the 
north-western county of Témiscamingue close to the 
border between Quebec and Ontario. 


511. Although Noranda is the smaller of the two 
cities, it had in 1971 a much larger number of English 
mother tongue persons than Rouyn. In that year No- 
randa had a total of 2,225 persons of English mother 
tongue, amounting to 20.7 per cent of the city’s total 
population. In contrast, Rouyn had a total population 
of 17,820, but its English mother tongue group 
amounted to only 645 persons, or 3.6 per cent of the 
city’s residents. Together the two cities had a total 
English mother tongue population of 2,870 persons, 
amounting to slightly more than ten per cent of the 
combined populations. It was therefore possible to 
consider recommending a bilingual district encom- 
passing the two cities or embracing Noranda alone. 


512. A team of members from the Board visited the 
locality and held consultations with representatives of 
both the minority and majority. Both groups indicated 
that residents of the two cities regarded Noranda and 
Rouyn as one area and that we would be well advised 
to treat them as a unity. We also found that there were 
a number of federal services available in the area 
and there was general agreement that they had been 
provided satisfactorily in the past. However, opinions 
were divided on the question of whether a bilingual 
district should be recommended. One member of the 
minority believed that since federal services had been 
provided adequately in the past in the English language, 
there probably would be no need for a bilingual district 
if such services were continued in the future. Con- 
versely, another member of the minority fervently ex- 
pressed the view that a bilingual district should be 
recommended. 


** In 1971 Senneterre, which is located in Abitibi county, had an 
English mother tongue population of 600 persons amounting to 13.9 
per cent; Bagotville in Chicoutimi county had an English mother 
tongue minority which, including those living on the military base, 
amounted to 1,075 or 31.4 per cent; and Murdochville in the county 
of Gaspé-Ouest had 710 persons, or 24.6 per cent, belonging to the 
same minority. 
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513. We noted from the statistics that there had been 
a considerable decline of more than 30 per cent in the 
English mother tongue group in each of the two cities 
since 1961. On the other hand, in the same interval 
the French mother tongue population had increased 
by 3.3 per cent in the combined cities and by 13.4 per 
cent in Noranda alone. We did not think that the con- 
trast in the trends of the two language groups augured 
well for the establishment of a bilingual district either 
in Noranda—Rouyn or in Noranda alone. Because of its 
isolated location and the fact that the adjoining areas 
were populated heavily by persons of French mother 
tongue, there was no possibility of including Noranda— 
Rouyn within a larger bilingual district. 


514. For all of these reasons, and in particular be- 
cause federal services had been provided satisfactorily 
in the past and seemed likely to continue without the 
necessity of a bilingual district, a strong majority of the 
Board decided after reviewing the question several 
times, that it would not recommend the creation of a 
bilingual district for Noranda—Rouyn or for Noranda 
alone. 


(c) Schefferville 


515. Several of the same reasons led the Board to a 
similar conclusion in the case of Schefferville. Located 
in the far north-east of Quebec very near the fifty-fifth 
parallel of latitude and the border of Labrador and 
isolated in a vast uninhabited territory about midway 
between the mouth of the St. Lawrence River and 
Ungava Bay, the town of Schefferville was one of the 
few census subdivisions in the huge county of Saguenay 
which in 1971 had an English mother tongue popula- 
tion exceeding the ten per cent required for a bilingual 
district. 


516. In 1971 Schefferville had an English mother 
tongue population amounting to 965 persons, or 29.5 
per cent of the total residents in the census subdivision. 
Since the locality had been founded fairly recently by 
the Iron Ore Company of Canada as a mining site and 
derived its livelihood fundamentally from this industry, 
it was almost a company town, although there were 
municipal institutions, private businesses, and a limited 
number of federal government services. 


517. A team of Board members visited the town and 
consulted a number of individuals belonging to both the 
minority and majority language groups, as well as 
company and union representatives and municipal 
officials. Although we received conflicting opinions 


about the likelihood of the minority increasing in 
number, we concluded that the English mother tongue 
group would probably decline in the future. We heard 
no complaints that there had been any failure to 
supply federal services in English as well as in French. 
While some members of the English-speaking com- 
munity expressed a desire to have a bilingual district, 
others did not believe it was necessary. 


518. The Board explored the possibility of combining 
Schefferville with some other locality to create a larger 
and more viable bilingual district. However, two im- 
pediments intervened. First, Schefferville was approxi- 
mately 300 miles from the nearest area in Quebec 
which also had an English mother tongue minority 
amounting to at least ten per cent, namely, the North 
Shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Second, we had 
decided previously that, even if it was possible, it would 
not be advisable to try to link Schefferville with census 
subdivision D—West Labrador.'* Thus, we were forced 
to conclude that there was no way in which we could 
join Schefferville to another minority concentration to 
form a bilingual district containing a greater number 
of the minority. 


519. Having discussed the question more than once, 
a majority of the Board decided that in view of all the 
factors, and in particular because the minority was 
relatively small and there did not seem to be a need 
for a bilingual district to ensure the continuance of 
federal services in English, we would not recommend 
a bilingual district in Schefferville. 


(d) Temiscaming 


520. The final isolated census subdivision which had 
the minimal percentage of the minority required for a 
bilingual district and which some members of the Board 
were prepared to recommend as a district was the town 
of Temiscaming. It is situated in the southern portion 


™ Supra, Part I, paragraphs 141-142, p. 23. 


of the county of Témiscamingue on the border between 
Quebec and Ontario. 


521. In 1971 the town had an English mother tongue 
group amounting to 885 persons, or 36.5 per cent of 
the total population of 2,425. Since the percentage of 
the minority was so substantial, some members of the 
Board took the view that the census subdivision should 
be recommended as a bilingual district. Other members 
were of a contrary opinion. Although we did not visit 
this locality, it was noted that the aggregate of the 
minority was relatively small, that no doubt the number 
of federal services was limited, and that if the pattern 
of services which was evident in Quebec applied here, 
federal facilities were probably available already in 
English. A comparison between the proportions of each 
of the two official language groups in the town in 1961 
and 1971 also revealed that the English mother tongue 
population had declined by 11.9 per cent in the decade 
while the French mother tongue majority had increased 
by 7.5 per cent in the same interval. 


522. The Board explored the possibility of attempting 
to combine Temiscaming with another locality having 
a substantial number of the minority in order to create 
a bilingual district with a larger population. However, 
since we had decided not to establish districts that en- 
compassed portions of two provinces, which in this case 
would have been Quebec and Ontario, the only possibil- 
ity was to try to link Temiscaming and Noranda. This 
step proved to be impossible since the two points are 
separated by a distance of approximately 150 miles 
within which the census subdivisions were populated 
in 1971 by French mother tongue majorities that con- 
siderably exceeded 90 per cent and on occasion attained 
100 per cent. 


523. When we had considered all these factors, a 
majority of the Board decided not to recommend the 
census subdivision of Temiscaming as a_ bilingual 
district. 
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Bilingual Districts Recommended in the Province of 
Quebec 


1. Argenteuil—Deux-Montagnes 
a. description 


the bilingual district of Argenteuil—Deux- 
Montagnes consists of the census subdivi- 
sions of Arundel, Chatham, Gore, Grenville, 
Harrington, Lac-des-Seize-Iles, Mille-Isles, 
Montcalm, Morin Heights, St-Adolphe- 
d’Howard, St-André-d’Argenteuil, Went- 
worth and Wentworth-Nord, the city of La- 
chute, the town of Barkmere, and the vil- 
lages of Brownsburg, Calumet, Carillon, 
Grenville and St-André-Est, in the census 
division of Argenteuil; the census subdivi- 
sion of St-Colomban and the city of Ste- 
Scholastique, in the census division of Deux- 
Montagnes; the census subdivisions of Na- 
mur and Ponsonby, in the census division of 
Papineau. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


division—subdivision total English tage 


Argenteuil, division (pt) 


subdivisions 
PAT UGCL eect 395 275 69.6 
Chathaint....s10ec ; 3,080 850 27 .6 
0) 1-H 255 205 80.4 
Grenville.................. MIR eS: 1,070 bi | 
FRArrInetONl cate 700 580 32-9 
Lac-des-Seize-Iles..... 215 15 7.0 
Mille-Isles................+. 370 230 62.2 
Montcalini.s.<...cd;00< 245 125 51.0 
Morin Heights.......... 1,315 730 55.9 
St-Adolphe- 
ad’ Howard.....2..... 12335 345 25.8 
St-André- 
d’Argenteuil.......... 845 160 18.9 
Wentworth................ 145 120 82.8 
Wentworth-Nord...... 390 65 16.7 
city 
Lachute:.20..55.2 11,815 2,265 19.2 
town 
RSTICMMONG:....cscccrsuc 50 30 60.0 
villages 
Brownsburg.............. 3,480 990 28.4 
(Galaiiete ss ccca.ct 765 185 24.2 
LEV 21! 2: Ree eee 420 25 6.0 
CSTE VINE, one. ccccovarenens 1,495 340 2 | 
St-André-Est............... 1,200 205 jee 
Deux-Montagnes, 
division (pt) 
subdivision 
St-Colomban............ 1,070 135 12.6 
city 
Ste-Scholastique........ 14,785 535 3.6 
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percen- 
division — subdivision total French tage 
Papineau, division (pt) 
subdivisions 
DEAT teense stenrtiacainns 460 75 16.3 
PORSONDY. cis cccivisens 195 70 35.9 
total..... 46,900 9,625 20.5 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Argenteuil—Deux-Mon- 
tagnes is located in part of the federal electoral 
districts of Argenteuii—Deux-Montagnes, Gati- 
neau, Labelle and Terrebonne; it is located in 
part of the provincial electoral districts of Argen- 
teuil and Two Mountains. 


Details 


524. The two counties of Argenteuil and Deux-Mon- 
tagnes are located on the north bank of the Ottawa 
River immediately to the west of Jesus Island and the 
Island of Montreal. The counties are contiguous, Deux- 
Montagnes lying to the east and Argenteuil to the west. 
The bilingual district recommended by the Board em- 
braces all of the county of Argenteuil except for the 
small census subdivision of Huberdeau located in the 
northwest corner of the county. The district also in- 
cludes the adjacent two census subdivisions of Namur 
and Ponsonby in Papineau county and a western por- 
tion of the county of Deux-Montagnes which amounts 
to about half of the area of that county. This compact 
region contained in 1971 an English mother tongue 
population amounting to 9,625 persons, or 20.5 per 
cent of the total population of the area. 


525. Following an examination by the Board of the 
statistics of the official languages populations in the 
area and their location, a team of members from the 
Board visited the region, holding meetings with resi- 
dents and officials in the cities of Deux-Montagnes and 
Lachute and in the village of Brownsburg. 


Argenteuil 


526. The Board had little difficulty in deciding to 
recommend almost the entire county of Argenteuil as a 
bilingual district. In 1971 the county had an English 
mother tongue minority amounting to 8,870 individuals, 
or 28.3 per cent of the total population. The minority 
was distributed throughout the county, constituting such 
a substantial proportion of the population that in a 
number of census subdivisions it exceeded 50 per cent. 


527. The outstanding exception was the subdivision of 
Huberdeau, which had an English mother tongue popu- 
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lation of only 50 persons, amounting to 5.4 per cent 
of the local residents. Since Huberdeau was situated in 
the northwest extremity of the county and conformed 
in terms of population to the pattern of the adjoining 
census subdivisions in Papineau and Terrebonne which 
were overwhelmingly of French mother tongue, and 
since Huberdeau appeared to have few, if any, federal 
services, the Board believed that the subdivision of 
Huberdeau might be omitted from the recommended 
bilingual district. The exception made little difference to 
the figures. The preponderant portion of Argenteuil 
which was recommended contained in 1971 8,820 
persons of English mother tongue, amounting to 29.0 
per cent of the respective total population. 


Findings 


528. Our visit to the area and our consultations with 
residents in Lachute and Brownsburg confirmed our 
opinion that almost all of the county should be recom- 
mended as a bilingual district. 


529. Lachute had a number of federal governmental 
offices and services and received both French and 
English radio and television programs. We were told 
that the community identified itself with the area west 
and north of Lachute rather than with Montreal. Al- 
though the English population of the area had ap- 
parently declined considerably during a lengthy period 
of years, it still amounted by mother tongue to 2,265 
persons in 1971. Some of the residents predicted that 
the declining trend might be reversed when the new air- 
port of Mirabel nearby came into operation since 
English-speaking employees at the airport might well 
decide to live in Lachute. We were informed by one 
official that a number of English-speaking unilingual 
residents would feel more secure if they were included 
within a bilingual district. The preferences expressed for 
a bilingual district outweighed the reservations about 
such a recommendation. 


530. More hesitations about a district were expressed 
in the consultation we held in the neighbouring town of 
Brownsburg. However, despite these reservations and 
the fact that there appeared to be only one federal 
service in Brownsburg, namely, the post office, the 
Board concluded that the town should be included 
within the proposed bilingual district since in 1971 it 
contained a considerably greater percentage of English 
mother tongue persons than Lachute. The respective 
figures were 28.4 per cent and 19.2 per cent. More- 
over, a number of the 990 English mother tongue per- 
sons in Brownsburg appeared to be unilingual. 


Namur and Ponsonby 


531. The Board decided to add to the recommended 
district of Argenteuil—Deux-Montagnes the two con- 
tiguous census subdivisions of Namur and Ponsonby 
which were located within the county of Papineau ad- 
joining the western border of the county of Argen- 
teuil. Together, these two census subdivisions in 1971 
contained 145 English mother tongue persons, amount- 
ing to 22.1 per cent of the population of the combined 
subdivisions. 


532. Although Namur and Ponsonby had very few 
federal services, it seemed advisable to include them 
within the recommended district since the adjacent 
census subdivisions in Papineau had such an over- 
whelmingly French mother tongue population that there 
was little possibility of incorporating Namur and Pon- 
sonby within a bilingual district by any other means. 


533. As we will explain subsequently when discussing 
the recommended district of Gatineau—Pontiac, the ex- 
tremely heavy concentration of persons of French 
mother tongue situated within portions of the county 
of Papineau discouraged us from trying to include the 
whole of that county to create one continuous bilingual 
district along the north shore of the Ottawa River. 


Deux-Montagnes 


534. The county of Deux-Montagnes qualified as a 
bilingual district since in 1971 it contained an English 
mother tongue minority amounting to 14.6 per cent of 
the total population. However, after examining the 
location of the minority and after holding a consulta- 
tion in the city of Deux-Montagnes, the Board decided 
it would not recommend the entire county as a bilingual 
district. 


535. There were at least four reasons. First, several 
census subdivisions in the southern portion of the 
county had very heavy concentrations of French mother 
tongue persons amounting to considerably more than 
90 per cent of the population. Second, the south-eastern 
part of the county was included within the census 
metropolitan area of Montreal for which a majority 
of the Board had decided to make other arrangements 
to provide bilingual services. This south-eastern portion 
contained about 88 per cent of the English mother 
tongue persons in the county. In fact, most of the 
minority resided within two localities in the south- 
east: the city of Deux-Montagnes and the town of 
St-Eustache, which together accounted for 6,095 of the 
7,640 members of the minority in the county. 
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536. Third, our consultation in the city of Deux- 
Montagnes with a group composed of several muni- 
cipal officials and a number of residents belonging to 
both official language groups elicited information which 
confirmed our impression that the area was integrated 
with metropolitan Montreal. One municipal official 
estimated that 90 per cent of the work force which 
resided in the city travelled to employment in Montreal. 
There were few federal services in the city of Deux- 
Montagnes. Most residents obtained their federal 
services in Montreal or in the neighbouring town of 
St-Eustache which had several, though not many, fed- 
eral offices. We were told that there was no problem 
in obtaining federal services in any of these offices in 
English or French, although one participant mentioned 
that there were insufficient traffic signs in English on 
a major highway passing through the area. Television 
and radio programs were available in both languages. 
We did not encounter any great concern that the city 
of Deux-Montagnes should be included in a bilingual 
district. Although we did not hold a consultation in 
St-Eustache, we assumed that the situation was likely 
much the same as in Deux-Montagnes. St-Eustache con- 
tained only a third as many persons of English mother 
tongue and a much smaller proportion of the minority 
amounting to 16 per cent. 


537. For all of these reasons, we concluded that this 
south-eastern portion of the county, as well as the 
predominantly French mother tongue southern part of 
the county, should be omitted from a bilingual district. 


St-Colomban and Ste-Scholastique 


538. We decided that the remainder of the county 
should be conjoined with the adjacent county of Ar- 
genteuil to form a bilingual district. The portion of 
the county of Deux-Montagnes in question was com- 
posed of the census subdivision of St-Colomban and 
the city of Ste-Scholastique. In 1971 St-Colomban had 
only 135 persons of English mother tongue but they 
amounted to 12.6 per cent of the population. Ste- 
Scholastique had a larger number of the minority, but 
a smaller proportion, the figures being respectively 535 
and 3.6 per cent. Although the aggregate of the minority 
was small and amounted to less than ten per cent, we 
thought Ste-Scholastique should be included within 
the proposed bilingual district since it was the site of 
the new international airport of Mirabel in which both 
official languages would be used extensively. The in- 
clusion of Ste-Scholastique and St-Colomban within 
the proposed bilingual district reduced the proportion 
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of the minority considerably in the entire district which 
we were recommending but it still amounted to 20.5 
per cent, 


Possible Additions in Terrebonne 


539. The Board considered the possibility of adding 
to the proposed district certain contiguous census sub- 
divisions in the county of Terrebonne. But we were 
dissuaded from this recommendation by several con- 
siderations which we have explained previously.'® 


Recommendation 


540. The Board unanimously recommends the estab- 
lishment of a bilingual district comprised of the portions 
of the counties of Argenteuil and Deux-Montagnes 
which have been noted and the two census subdivisions 
of Namur and Ponsonby in the county of Papineau. 


2. North Shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence 


a. description 
the bilingual district of North Shore of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence consists of the census subdivision 
of Cote Nord du Golfe St-Laurent, in the census 
division of Saguenay. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


percen- 
English tage 


Saguenay, division (pt) 


division—subdivision total 


subdivision 
Céte Nord du Golfe 
St-Laurent... &, 110 3,870 ys Tee | 
(| ae Re Rey 3,870 rh De 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of North Shore of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence is located in part of the federal 
electoral district of Manicouagan, and in part 
of the provincial electoral district of Duplessis. 


Details 


541. The bilingual district recommended by the Board 
is situated in the county of Saguenay on the lower north 
shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Commencing at 


* Supra, paragraphs 497-499, p. 78. 
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Kégashka, which is about 225 miles east of Sept-iles, 
the territory extends eastward along the coast for about 
250 miles to Blanc-Sablon, which is located at the 
eastern extremity of Quebec where that province meets 
Labrador at the Strait of Belle Isle. 


542. In 1971 this narrow but prolonged littoral was 
comprised of the census subdivision of Cote Nord du 
Golfe St-Laurent. Although the population was very 
dispersed, the area had the largest minority population 
of any of the five census subdivisions in Saguenay which 
had an English mother tongue aggregate amounting to 
at least ten per cent. According to the census of 1971, 
the census subdivision of Cote Nord du Golfe St- 
Laurent had a total population of 5,110 persons, of 
whom 3,870 were of English mother tongue. Since 
the. official minority amounted to 75.7 per cent, it 
actually constituted a majority in the region. There was 
a French mother tongue population of 22.7 per cent 
and an other mother tongue population amounting to 
1.6 per cent. 


543. This huge area is one of the most remote, inac- 
cessible, and unknown parts of Canada. It lies beyond 
Natashquan, the barren land Gilles Vigneault celebrated 
in his song of lasting winter. Communications are lim- 
ited and difficult. There are no roads or railways within 
the region. Transportation is by boat, chiefly small 
fishing craft, or by private airplane or helicopter. Al- 
though there is a system of telephonic communication, 
it is dependent upon radio. Weather conditions are ad- 
verse; frequent fogs, mists, and rough seas disrupt 
contact and transportation. The most active com- 
munication point is Blanc-Sablon, which is connected to 
Newfoundland by a ferry service across the relatively 
short distance of the Strait of Belle Isle. 


544. The population is scattered along the coast of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, residing in a few widely separated 
villages. There is no habitation inland. Most of the 
population is English-speaking, being descended from 
families which originated in the Channel Islands or in 
Newfoundland and which settled decades ago on rocky 
islands off-shore or in inlets to rivers in order to pursue 
their primary occupation of fishing. 


Findings 


545. A team of Board members visited the region, 
holding consultations in two localities, Harrington Har- 
bour, which was celebrating its centenary, and Lourdes- 
du-Blanc-Sablon. Among those attending the meetings 
were civic officials and residents belonging to each of 
the two official language groups. 


546. We found that although the area had some im- 
portant links with Newfoundland, which tended to be 
its major supply centre and communication point, 
the inhabitants felt very keenly that they were part of 
Quebec. We noted a pride in identification and a strong 
sense of community among the residents of “the lower 
north shore”, induced no doubt by the shared hard- 
ships of life, a common major occupation, isolation, 
and a long local history. The sense of community had 
been strengthened recently when the government of 
Quebec had created a common school district for the 
entire area. We were told in Harrington Harbour that 
English-speaking residents wanted their children to learn 
French and to have increased communication with the 
rest of Quebec. 


547. The residents indicated that they had fewer com- 
plaints about the language in which governmental 
services were rendered than they had about the lack 
of certain services in any language. They noted, for ex- 
ample, that the only hospital and medical doctor avail- 
able in the entire 250-mile region were located in Blanc- 
Sablon, and that consequently patients from other 
villages had to be flown by helicopter at great risk. Mail 
delivery was irregular and the supply of cash was often 
exhausted. There also appeared to be a shortage of 
manpower counselling services and programs for the 
retraining of workers. It was not only difficult to re- 
ceive radio and television programs but since those 
received in English originated in Cornerbrook or in 
Prince Edward Island, they contained little news that 
was of interest to Quebec residents. Some Anglophones 
mentioned that they received communications from the 
federal government in French before they received 
copies in English. They also noted that some of the 
representatives of the federal departments and agencies 
who visited the area spoke very little English. All of 
this evidence and our own perceptions convinced us 
that this was an area which might benefit considerably 
from the establishment of a bilingual district. 


Concentrations within the Area 


548. Although three of the enumeration areas making 
up the census subdivision had very large concentra- 
tions of persons of French mother tongue, the three 
areas were not grouped together. One of them was situ- 
ated between two of the five predominantly English- 
speaking areas. In the latter the English-speaking resi- 
dents were so preponderant that their proportion 
reached 100 per cent in two of them. While it was 
possible, therefore, to consider creating perhaps two 
smaller bilingual districts containing only the English 
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concentrations, the Board could see no point to recom- 
mending two districts in such a remote and isolated 
region which had a small and dispersed total population. 
The sense of community amongst the residents of both 
official languages also persuaded us that the entire 
region should be dealt with as a single entity. 


Additional Areas in Saguenay 


549. The four additional census subdivisions within 
the county of Saguenay which had an English mother 
tongue population amounting to at least ten per cent 
in 1971 were Moisie, De Grasse, Port-Cartier, and 
Schefferville. We have discussed the case of Scheffer- 
ville previously and given our reasons for not recom- 
mending it as a bilingual district.1* Each of the other 
locations had such a small population of persons of 
English mother tongue, the maximum number being 
415, that we did not believe that a bilingual district 
should be recommended for any of them. Because they 
were so dispersed throughout the county of Saguenay, 
there was no way in which they could be combined 
in any formation, with or without alliance to the North 
Shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, to form a larger 
bilingual district. 


Conclusion 


550. When we reviewed the case of the North Shore 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, we concluded decisively 
that this region was a leading example of an area which 
should be recommended as a bilingual district. The 
group which belonged to the official language minority 
in the province was actually so preponderant in this 
area that it constituted a strong majority amounting to 
75.7 per cent of the local population. 


551. Moreover, we believed that this region passed the 
test of most of the non-numerical criteria which we 
thought might be utilized as additional factors in as- 
sessing the wisdom of recommending a bilingual district. 
First, there was little doubt that in this remote area, 
beset by such peculiarly difficult physical conditions, a 
bilingual district might assist the official language 
minority to obtain federal services in its own language. 
In fact, because the proclamation of a bilingual district 
would draw attention to the region and probably im- 
prove services in general, all of the residents of the 
area, whatever their language, might profit from the 
creation of a district. Second, there was considerable 


*® Supra, paragraphs 515-519, pp. 80-81. 
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evidence of a desire on the part of both English- and 
French-speaking residents to have a bilingual district. 
Finally, it seemed most unlikely that a bilingual district 
would provoke disharmony. On the contrary, the resi- 
dents we met indicated that they would welcome a dis- 
trict as an instrument which would promote community 
and foster companionship in a huge, lone land whose 
inhabitants were divided not by language but by nature. 


Recommendation 


552. The Board recommends unanimously the es- 
tablishment of a bilingual district called the North Shore 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, to be comprised of the 
census subdivision of Céte Nord du golfe St-Laurent. 


3. Gaspé—Bonaventure 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Gaspé—Bonaventure 
consists of the census divisions of Bonaventure 
and Gaspé-Est. 


b. 1971 census Statistics 


percen- 
division—subdivision total English tage 
Divisions 
Bonaventure.................. 41,700 6,135 14.7 
Ey ore =| a ae 41,730 6,150 14.7 
OS ee ee 83,430 12,285 14.7 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Gaspé—Bonaventure is 
located in part of the federal electoral districts 
of Bonaventure—TIles-de-la-Madeleine and Gas- 
pé; it is located in the provincial electoral district 
of Bonaventure, and in part of the provincial 
electoral district of Gaspé. 


Details 


553. The bilingual district recommended by the Board 
is composed of the two adjacent counties of Gaspé-Est 
and Bonaventure, which are located respectively in the 
eastern and southern portions of the Gaspé Peninsula. 
To avoid any possible confusion, it should be noted that 
there is an additional contiguous county in the Gaspé 
Peninsula known as Gaspé-Ouest which is not included 
in the recommended bilingual district nor referred to 
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further in this report since in 1971 it contained only 
795 persons of English mother tongue, amounting to 
4.2 per cent of the population, or considerably less 
than the ten per cent required for a district. 


554. The bilingual district which is proposed com- 
prises a large portion of that region traditionally known 
as the Gaspé and populated by Gaspesians. In 1971 
the two counties of Gaspé-Est and Bonaventure to- 
gether had a total population of 83,430 individuals, of 
whom 12,285, or 14.7 per cent, were of English 
mother tongue. By an odd coincidence, each of the 
two counties of Gaspé-Est and Bonaventure possessed 
in 1971 nearly the same aggregate of inhabitants, al- 
most the same number of persons of English mother 
tongue, and exactly the same percentage of the official 
language minority. Because of the size and distribution 
of the minority, it was possible to consider a number of 
options. We could recommend a bilingual district for 
both counties together, or in each of the two counties, 
or in one or neither of them. In addition, since the 
English mother tongue minority was widely dispersed 
in each of the two counties, it was also possible to con- 
sider recommending as bilingual districts a number of 
areas that were smaller than either county. The Board 
examined all of these options. 


Gaspé-Est 


555. In 1971 the county of Gaspé-Est, which com- 
prises the eastern extremity of the Gaspé Peninsula, 
had a total population of 41,730 persons, of whom 
6,150, or 14.7 per cent, were of English mother tongue. 
Since 1961 the English mother tongue population had 
declined by 4.3 per cent while the French mother 
tongue population had increased by 2.1 per cent. 


556. An examination of the statistics revealed that 
the English mother tongue population was concen- 
trated in four principal locations: the census subdivi- 
tion of Pabos-Mills, the two cities in the county which 
were Gaspé and Percé, and the one town in the county, 
Chandler. In each of these census subdivisions the 
official language minority exceeded ten per cent. In 
the city of Gaspé it amounted in 1971 to 22.1 per 
cent, in the city of Percé to 24.3 per cent, in the town 
of Chandler to 11.3 per cent, and in the census 
subdivision of Pabos-Mills to 19.4 per cent. None of 
the remaining 11 census subdivisions in Gaspé-Est 
had a minority population amounting to more than 7.8 
per cent at the maximum while in most cases it was 
less than two per cent. Thus, more than 90 per cent of 
the English mother tongue residents of Gaspé-Est were 


located in the four centres mentioned. These com- 
munities, however, were for the most part dispersed. 
The city of Gaspé is about 25 miles north of the city 
of Percé, which in turn is located about 25 miles 
northeast of the adjoining communities of Chandler 
and Pabos-Mills. 


Bonaventure 


557. Bonaventure county lies south-west of Gaspé- 
Est, extending along the Bay of Chaleur from the 
boundary of Gaspé-Est to the border of New Bruns- 
wick at the mouth of the Restigouche River. In 1971 
Bonaventure had a total population of 41,700, of whom 
6,135, or 14.7 per cent, were of English mother tongue. 
Since 1961 the English mother tongue population in 
Bonaventure had increased slightly by 0.7 per cent 
while the French mother tongue population had de- 
clined by the somewhat larger proportion of 3.8 per 
cent. 


558. In 1971 the English mother tongue minority 
in Bonaventure was concentrated in several localities. 
Twelve of the 34 census subdivisions had a minority 
amounting to more than ten per cent. In some of these 
locations the minority was actually so large that it 
constituted a majority of the local population. How- 
ever, most of the remaining 22 census subdivisions had 
a very small proportion of English mother tongue per- 
sons, often as little as approximately one or two per 
cent. Moreover, as in Gaspé-Est, the minority tended 
to be concentrated into three or four principal loca- 
lities which were interspersed with areas that were 
heavily populated by persons of French mother tongue. 


The Pattern of Settlement 


559. In the Gaspé Peninsula in 1971 almost all of 
the population was confined to the coast. There was 
little or no settlement beyond the littoral which seldom 
extended inland further than ten miles. The interior of 
the counties of Gaspé-Est and Bonaventure, which ac- 
counted for most of their land area, was comprised of 
large, uninhabited, and unorganized territory. 


560. The English minority was dispersed in clusters 
throughout a portion of the coastal fringe extending 
from Riviére-au-Renard in the north-east of the county 
of Gaspé-Est to Matapédia in the south-west of Bona- 
venture county. Within this lengthy strip the minority 
was divided by the Percé mountains into two major 
groups: the Gaspé group extending northward to 
Riviére-au-Renard, and the Bonaventure group ex- 
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tending westward to Matapédia. Each of these groups 
was subdivided, as we have noted previously, into 
English mother tongue concentrations that were inter- 
spersed by French mother tongue concentrations. 


Visits 


561. A team of members from the Board visited the 
Gaspé region and held consultations in Shigawake in 
Bonaventure county and in the city of Gaspé in the 
county of Gaspé-Est. We shall discuss our findings 
at each of these meetings after we have noted briefly 
the position of the Anglophones in the Gaspé. 


The Gaspesian Anglophones 


562. We found that many of the English mother 
tongue minority in the Gaspé Peninsula were descended 
from settlers who arrived a century or more ago from, 
in particular, the Channel Islands. Because of their 
lineage, a number of the minority whom we met bore 
French surnames originating in the Channel Islands. 
Some members of the minority had intermarried with 
Francophones in the Gaspé region. Many of them 
were bilingual. For these reasons, and above all be- 
cause their roots were deep, the Anglophones whom we 
met regarded themselves as “Québécois pure laine”. 


563. They were neither an economically dominant 
nor powerful group. Since they had little connection 
and little in common with the English group in Mont- 
real or elsewhere in Quebec, they were very conscious 
of being an isolated minority in a predominantly 
French-speaking province. We concluded that the Gas- 
pesian Anglophones, like their fellow Anglophones on 
the north shore of the lower St. Lawrence, were among 
the few English-speaking minority groups in the country 
which seemed to be in a position comparable to the 
isolated Francophone groups in Western Canada. 


Findings in Bonaventure 


564. The first meeting the Board held in the region 
took place at an Anglophone community centre in the 
village of Shigawake in Bonaventure county. This 
meeting was well attended by about 20 members of 
the minority who represented a variety of occupations 
and interests, such as education, agriculture, business, 
and the Gaspesian Cultural Association. 


565. The group voiced considerable discontent with 
the inadequacies of federal and provincial services in 
general and especially in the English language. There 
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were few federal services in Bonaventure except for 
local post offices, and although most of these limited 
federal services were provided satisfactorily in English, 
there were some serious difficulties. It appeared that in 
the fields of manpower counselling and retraining, for 
example, there was an insufficient supply of counsellors 
who could provide adequate services in English. A 
number of Anglophone workers who had little educa- 
tion had difficulty in communicating not only with 
local officials in manpower but also in agriculture, 
fisheries, and unemployment insurance. We also were 
told that federal governmental literature from Ottawa 
and the regional offices often arrived in French first 
and only later, if at all, in English. We: heard too that 
a number of Local Initiative Programs and Opportunity 
for Youth programs had been available only to Franco- 
phones in the area and not to Anglophones. 


566. There was considerable unhappiness that the 
regional federal offices for the area were located in 
Rimouski or Quebec city or even in Montreal. This 
led the local residents, both English and French, to 
feel that they were neglected by the federal govern- 
ment. Since hospital and medical services were par- 
ticularly meagre, the sense of neglect extended to 
provincial governmental facilities as well. 


567. The Anglophones also complained that they 
were not served adequately with English-speaking radio 
and television services. Although some programs were 
available in their own language, they originated in 
Moncton and therefore tended to contain material 
and news that was oriented to New Brunswick rather 
than to the province of Quebec or the region of Gaspé. 
At the time of our visit there was no means of trans- 
mitting English-speaking educational television pro- 
grams to the schools in Bonaventure. 


568. In summary, the Anglophones in Bonaventure 
felt that they suffered from neglect on the part of both 
the federal and provincial governments and that the 
neglect affected adversely both French-speaking and 
English-speaking persons. 


569. The Anglophones in Bonaventure were one of 
the few English-speaking minority groups whom we 
met in Canada who had established and maintained 
their own cultural association. The Gaspesian Cultural 
Association, which at the time of our visit had been 
in existence for about ten years, impressed us as 
being an active and _ well-organized community 
body which was neither parochial nor exclusive. 
It was attempting to link together the  resi- 
dents of both Bonaventure and Gaspé-Est and also the 
Magdalen Islands. It was devoted to preserving and 


enriching the culture of Gaspesians, both English and 
French. The members whom we met had no desire to 
create an English ghetto, but on the contrary wished 
to improve the quality of life of all Gaspesiars. In 
particular, they were anxious to secure assistance for 
local occupations, such as farming and fishing, in order 
to retain their own youth in the community. While the 
members whom we encountered were obviously anxious 
to preserve their English identity, they were proud of 
the bicultural and bilingual nature of their community 
and wished to live in harmony and cooperation with 
the French-speaking majority. 


570. We derived the impression that the group was 
as interested in obtaining recognition of its need for 
services from the federal and provincial governments 
as it was with the need for improvement of services in 
English. However, it was clear that the group believed 
that the creation of a bilingual district in the area would 
assist the community in obtaining not only more satis- 
factory services in the minority language but a more 
plentiful supply of necessary services. The group was 
overwhelmingly of the opinion that any bilingual dis- 
trict established in the region should include both the 
counties of Bonaventure and Gaspé-Est. 


Findings in Gaspé-Est 


571. The group of some two dozen members of the 
minority whom we met in the city of Gaspé were 
equally attached to the province in which they lived. 
They displayed great pride in the fact that they were 
“Gaspesians”. From their comments we concluded that 
Gaspé was somewhat more plentifully supplied with 
federal services and bilingual facilities than was Bona- 
venture. There appeared to be federal governmental 
services in manpower and immigration, the post office, 
customs, fisheries, environment, unemployment in- 
surance, broadcasting, railways, police, and in a na- 
tional park. 


572. In the main, the supply of federal services in 
English seemed to be satisfactory. However, there were 
some complaints that there was difficulty in getting 
services in English in a new park, and there was a 
repetition of the complaint heard in Bonaventure that 
there was an inadequate supply of counselling in 
English for Anglophone workers with limited educa- 
tion. We also received a complaint that some of the 
literature sent to war veterans and old age pensioners 
arrived only in French and had to be requested in 
English if it was to be obtained. Although the Gaspé- 
Est region seemed to be better served with English 


language radio and television services than was Bona- 
venture, we still heard criticism that the reception of 
racio and television programs in English in Gaspé was 
unsatisfactory. 


573. The group whom we met in Gaspé was in 
favour of the creation of a bilingual district but some- 
what divided in its opinions on the extent of the dis- 
trict. The majority preferred separate districts for 
Gaspé-Est and for Bonaventure. However, some mem- 
bers expressed the view that they preferred one larger 
district which would include both Gaspé-Est and Bona- 
venture. Whatever the extent of the district, the mem- 
bers present did not believe that the creation of a 
bilingual district would foment dissension between the 
two official language groups. Like the Anglophones in 
Bonaventure, they assumed that a bilingual district 
would benefit all of the residents by encouraging the 
provision of more adequate federal and_ provincial 
services to the entire community. 


Consideration of the Magdalen Isiainds 


574. Some of the minority proposed that any bilingual 
district should include the Magdalen Islands since the 
latter were regarded as part of the region. We noted 
a considerable community of interest between at least 
the Anglophone residents of Gaspé and Bonaventure 
and their language colleagues on the Magdalen Islands. 
The Gaspesian Cultural Association, for instance, in- 
cluded the Magdalen Islands while the Gaspé school 
board provided secondary schooling for children from 
the islands. In addition, the Magdalen Islands were part 
of the federal electoral district of Bonaventure. 


575. The Board studied the possibility of including 
the Magdalen Islands in a bilingual district. We noted 
that two of the census subdivisions, Grosse-fle and fle- 
d’Entrée were in 1971 almost entirely English-speaking 
by mother tongue. On Grosse-ile there were 470 per- 
sons of English mother tongue who constituted 98.9 
per cent of the population. At the same time there 
were on the {le-d’Entrée 245 persons of English mother 
tongue who amounted to 100 per cent of the island’s 
population. 


576. However, these two census subdivisions were 
the major concentrations of the English mother tongue 
minority. They accounted for almost 85 per cent of the 
English mother tongue population in the islands as a 
whole. Since there appeared to be little logic in in- 
cluding only two of the islands and since the Magdalen 
Islands together had an English mother tongue popula- 
tion amounting to only 6.4 per cent of the total popula- 
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tion of the islands, the Board concluded that it could 
not recommend the inclusion of the Magdalen Islands 
within any bilingual district recommended in the area. 


Summation 


577. The Board decided almost unanimously that the 
circumstances present in the counties of Bonaventure 
and Gaspé-Est warranted the recommendation of a 
bilingual district. Together or separately, the counties 
had more than the percentage of the mother tongue 
minority required for a bilingual district. The area also 
appeared to be the sort of region in which a bilingual 
district might well be of considerable benefit to the 
minority. Creation of a_ bilingual district might not 
only provide federal services in the minority official 
language more satisfactorily but it might also lead to 
a greater recognition of the existence of the minority, 
to its reinforcement, and to the provision of more ade- 
quate services in general to all members of the region 
by both the federal and provincial governments. We 
believed also that the minority had demonstrated its 
vitality and desire to maintain its identity by creating 
a cultural association which would preserve and de- 
velop the social heritage not only of the minority but 
of all the residents of the region. 


578. The question that remained was to determine 
the extent of the bilingual district or districts that 
were to be recommended. The Board believed that it 
had several options. It could recommend one district for 
the combined counties of Bonaventure and Gaspé-Est 
or two districts which would amount to separate 
districts for each of Bonaventure and Gaspé-Est, or 
a third possibility was to consider the feasibility of 
recommending a number of bilingual districts for each 
of the small English mother tongue clusters of popula- 
tion in the two counties. 


579. The third possibility was the first to be discarded. 
When we looked at the map, we noted that the 16 
census subdivisions in the two counties which each had 
an English mother tongue population of at least ten 
per cent could be combined into perhaps seven or eight 
clusters of the minority, but the concentrations would 
be separated by intervening census subdivisions com- 
posed of populations of more than 90 per cent French 
mother tongue. Except for the city of Gaspé, which had 
an English mother tongue population of 3,810 persons, 
none of these census subdivisions had a minority popu- 
lation amounting to even 1,500 people. It was also 
doubtful that such small localities would have many 
federal services. We could not see the point, therefore, 
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in recommending a fairly large number of very small 
bilingual districts in the region. 


580. After reviewing the evidence presented to us 
and discussing it thoroughly, we decided with near 
unanimity that the argument in favour of creating one 
bilingual district composed of both Bonaventure county 
and Gaspé-Est county outweighed the arguments in 
favour of two separate districts. Although we could 
understand the sentiments expressed by the persons 
whom we met in Gaspé who were in favour of a 
separate district for that area, we believed that in light 
of the remote and isolated nature of the entire region 
and the smallness and dispersion of the minority 
throughout the region, it was wiser to recommend one 
consolidated bilingual district for the entire area. In 
arriving at this decision, we were convinced that we 
were following the reasoning that we had applied in 
other parts of Canada when we chose extensive bi- 
lingual districts for French mother tongue minority 
groups. 


581. Finally, it was necessary to determine whether 
we should confine the boundaries of the district to the 
inhabited region of the two counties along the coast or 
whether we should include within the recommended dis- 
trict the entire area of both Bonaventure and Gaspé- 
Est. Although the decision would make little difference 
to the persons involved in the district or to the final 
population figures since there were virtually no indi- 
viduals living in the interior of the two counties, there 
was a marked disadvantage to selecting only the 
coastal strip. Since its boundaries would be so ir- 
regular, they would be very difficult to delineate in a 
simple manner that would be intelligible and familiar 
to the public. A strong majority of the Board therefore 
preferred the choice of the entire area of the two 
counties. 


Recommendation 


582. A strong majority of the Board recommends the 
establishment of a bilingual district composed of the 
two counties of Bonaventure and Gaspé-Est. 


4. Gatineau—Pontiac 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Gatineau—Pontiac con- 
sists of the census subdivisions of Aylwin, Den- 
holm, Hincks, Low and Northfield, and, in whole 
or in part, the enumeration areas (E.A.) No. 


101, 102, 103, 106 and 155 of the federal elec- 
toral district (E.D.) No. 450 (Pontiac), in the 
census division of Gatineau; the census subdivi- 
sions of Bowman, Lochaber partie ouest, Mayo, 
Mulgrave & Derry and Val-des-Bois, and, in 
whole or in part, the enumeration areas No. 057, 
251, 252, 254 and 255 of the federal electoral 
district No. 421 (Gatineau), in the census division 
of Papineau; the census subdivisions of Alleyn & 
Cawood, Bristol, Chichester, Clarendon, Grand- 
Calumet, Isle-aux-Allumettes partie est, Isle-des- 
Allumettes, Leslie Clapham & MHudderfield, 
Lichfield, Mansfield & Pontefract, Rapides-des- 
Joachims, Sheen Esher Aberdeen & Malakoff, 
Thorne and Waltham & Bryson, the villages of 
Bryson, Campbell’s Bay, Chapeau, Fort-Cou- 
longe, Portage-du-Fort, and Shawville, and in 
whole or in part, the enumeration area No. 211 
of the federal electoral district No. 450 (Pontiac) 
in the census division of Pontiac. 


. 1971 census Statistics 


percent- 
division—subdivision total English age 
Gatineau, division (pt) 
subdivisions 
AY Witt Aes... 528.0 620 425 68.5 
Denholm 263.473 205 1h) 36.6 
RLINCKS i tet icte teens: 375 65 1753 
ERSW Oe A. A 985 725 1326 
Northfield.......::2...::.- 495 65 131 
E.D. E.A. 
450) SOM (DEE. ae 745 90 i 
450) BAO2K(pt) meee ee 475 310 65.3 
450 103 (pt) 390 270 69.2 
ASO 10600) ee 345 235 68.1 
BOOTS SDL): 705 5 0.7 
Papineau, division (pt) 
subdivisions 
BOWED... 6ic:.50.c00es 290 40 13.8 
Lochaber, partie 
Ouest a. cob A Tieng, 430 90 20.9 
WAS VOR ee tur cco 160 100 62.5 
Mulgrave & Derry... 235 185 The 
Val-des-Bois.............. 545 55 10.1 
E.D. E.A. 
Adt sOSTi) Ree 255 45 17.6 
2) 251( 0b) Sees 420 135 32.1 
421). 252 (pease 330 80 24.2 
431 254 (pie 670 35 5.2 
421" 255. (pps 410 235 5723 
Pontiac, division (pt) 
subdivisions 
Alleyn & Cawood... 165 140 84.8 
IBYISLOL Sos rene. 1,020 935 OL eT 
(hichestercce sn ccct...8 565 480 85.0 
Glarendon.:........00-.., b,640 1,55) 94.8 
Grand-Calumet........ 1,035 270 26.1 
Isle-aux-Allumettes, 
DATUHS-eSle ras... 390 305 78.2 


percent- 
division—subdivision total English age 
Isle-des-Allumettes... 640 300 46.9 
Leslie, Clapham & 

Huddersfield.......... 1,015 495 48.8 
Litchfield... ....c..... 670 495 73.9 
Mansfield & 

Pontetract..3-..- 1,820 250 13.7 
Rapides-des- 

JoachiMs<5:i5 jt. 230 150 65.2 
Sheen, Esher, 

Aberdeen & 

Matlakomt.. t.:csiecs: 195 185 94.9 
DOING canes tae 295 225 76.3 
Waltham & Bryson.. 490 385 78.6 

villages 
15) apc) | ee ee ee 2 810 410 50.6 
Campbell’s Bay.... 1,185 710 59.9 
Chapeau st teaat 535 360 67 
Fort-Coulonge........ a) eves 260 14.6 
Portage-du-Fort........ 435 375 86.2 
Shawville—.........0.--». 1,745 1,630 93.4 
ED. EAS 
ASKS 2IT it) cass as 545 30 Sa 
ayes | Bly. Sune eee te eh op 26,295 13,210 50.2 


Note: Datum is given for the whole of an enumeration area, even 
where only part of an E.A. is included within the bilingual district. 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Gatineau—Pontiac is lo- 
cated in part of the federal electoral districts of 
Gatineau and Pontiac; it is located in part of the 
provincial electoral districts of Gatineau, Papi- 
neau and Pontiac—Témiscamingue. 


Details 


583. The bilingual district recommended by the Board 
embraces certain portions of the three counties of 
Papineau, Gatineau, and Pontiac, which are contiguous 
counties located on the north bank of the Ottawa River 
to the east, north, and west of the National Capital 
Region. 


584. The recommended district incorporates all of 
the census sudbivisions and parts of some enumeration 
areas in the two counties of Gatineau and Pontiac 
which in 1971 had an English mother tongue popula- 
tion amounting to at least ten per cent, except for two 
census subdivisions located toward the north in 
Gatineau and those census subdivisions in Gatineau and 
Pontiac which were included within the National Capital 
Region. In addition, the proposed district contains five 
census subdivisions and parts of five enumeration areas 
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in the county of Papineau which in 1971 were ad- 
jacent to the eastern boundaries of the county of 
Gatineau and the National Capital Region. 


585. Composed in this manner, the bilingual district 
of Gatineau—Pontiac complements the National Capi- 
tal Region. Residents within the Region have received 
bilingual federal services by virtue of living in the Re- 
gion. Residents in the peripheral areas surrounding the 
National Capital Region will now be provided with 
similar services by being included in the recommended 
bilingual district. 


586. In 1971 the area comprising the proposed dis- 
trict had a total population of 26,295 persons, of whom 
13,210, or 50.2 per cent, were of English mother 
tongue. Before describing the components of the recom- 
mended district, we think it would be helpful to note 
briefly some of the factors which are peculiar to this 
area and which, because of their complexity, might lead 
to confusion if they were not clarified. 


The National Capital Region 


587. As we have explained previously,'* Section 9(1) 
of the Official Languages Act requires the federal gov- 
ernment and its agencies to provide their services to 
the public in both English and French within the 
National Capital Region independently of any action 
by a Bilingual Districts Advisory Board. Since it was 
neither possible nor necessary for our Board to make 
recommendations in regard to the area within the Na- 
tional Capital Region, we shall not enumerate here nor 
examine in detail any of these portions of the National 
Capital Region.'* However, it is worth pointing out 
the complexities. 


588. The rather extensive area occupied by the Na- 
tional Capital Region included in 1971 on the Quebec 
side of the Ottawa River some southern portions of 
Gatineau and Pontiac counties and some western por- 
tions of Papineau county. While in certain instances 
entire census subdivisions within these three counties 
were contained within the National Capital Region, in 
some other cases only portions of census subdivisions 
in the three counties were included within the National 
Capital Region since the boundaries of the Region and 
these subdivisions did not coincide precisely. 


589. In these latter instances it was necessary for the 
Board to identify smaller areas than census subdivisions 


7 See supra, paragraph 491, p. 77. 
** Some of the relevant portions have been mentioned supra, para- 
graph 492, p. 77. 
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so that by including them within the bilingual district 
we could extend the boundary of the district to meet 
the boundary of the National Capital Region. Thus, a 
number of these smaller localities, which are officially 
termed enumeration areas within federal electoral dis- 
tricts, appear in the geostatistical details given for 
this particular bilingual district in section (a) and (b) 
above.?® 


Hull County 


590. It is also worth noting in passing that in 1971 
the entire county of Hull, including the city of Hull, 
was contained within the National Capital Region. Al- 
though the county as a whole had an English mother 
tongue population amounting to only 9.1 per cent, there 
were several localities within the county which had an 
English mother tongue concentration amounting to at 
least ten per cent. However, since the entire county 
of Hull was provided with bilingual federal services 
because it was part of the National Capital Region, the 
Board had no need to consider it further. 


Census Metropolitan Area of Ottawa—Hull 


591. The final point that should be noted for pur- 
poses of clarification is that in 1971 there was an 
additional major census geostatistical area involved in 
this territory. The locality was the census metropolitan 
area of Ottawa—Hull, which spanned the Ottawa River 
and included vicinities in both Quebec and Ontario. 
However, inasmuch as all of the census metropolitan 
area on the Quebec side of the river was contained 
within the National Capital Region, it was unnecessary 
for the Board to appraise the area as a potential part 
of the recommended bilingual district. 


592. Having considered the major areas which might 
have qualified as localities within a bilingual district 
because they contained at least ten per cent of the 
minority but which were ineligible because they were 
part of the National Capital Region, the Board turned 
its attention to identifying the portions of the three 
counties of Gatineau, Pontiac, and Papineau which were 
admissible as parts of a bilingual district. 


Gatineau 


593. In 1971 the county of Gatineau had a total 
population of 55,730 persons, of whom 15,795, or 28.3 
per cent, were of English mother tongue. However, as 


1 See supra, pp. 90-91. 
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already noted, most of the population, including most 
of the minority, resided in the National Capital Region. 
The remainder of the minority dwelt for the most part 
in a limited number of census subdivisions immediately 
to the north of the National Capital Region. Although 
Gatineau was quite a large county extending some 150 
miles north of the Ottawa River, relatively few persons, 
and a small percentage of the minority, resided in the 
northern portion of the county. 


594. Accordingly, after some reflection, the Board 
decided that while it was possible to include within the 
bilingual district the whole of the county except that 
part of it in the National Capital Region, it would be 
preferable to incorporate only the group of more popu- 
lous census subdivisions which had an English mother 
tongue population amounting to at least ten per cent. 
We therefore included each of the census subdivisions 
which had the minimal required percentage of the 
minority except two subdivisions which were situated 
farther to the north. 


595. The two census subdivisions which had the 
required minimum but which were omitted were Egan- 
Sud and Wright. Since the total English mother tongue 
population in both of them was only 200 individuals 
and since it seemed very unlikely that there were any 
federal services other than a few post offices in these 
areas, we thought that these two census subdivisions 
might be excluded. 


596. The five census subdivisions which were included 
were Aylwin, Denholm, Hincks, Low, and Northfield. 
To the area comprised of these subdivisions, we added 
the parts of the five enumeration areas which lay be- 
tween this area and the National Capital Region, in 
order to make this portion of the bilingual district con- 
tiguous with the National Capital Region. The com- 
bined area which emerged from this arrangement and 
which is the portion of Gatineau county included in the 
recommended district had in 1971 a total population of 
5,340 individuals, of whom 2,265, or 42.4 per cent, 
were of English mother tongue. 


597. Although the Board held no consultations in 
Gatineau county, one elected representative in the area 
accepted our invitation to consult with us. He offered 
no objections to our proposed composition of this part 
of the the district. 


Pontiac 


598. In 1971 the county of Pontiac had a total popu- 
lation of 19,570 persons, of whom 11,145, or 56.9 


per cent, were of English mother tongue. Pontiac was, 
therefore, one of the two counties in Quebec in which 
the English mother tongue group constituted a majority 
of the total population. Consequently, it might have 
seemed plausible to include the entire county within 
the proposed bilingual district. 


599. However, two considerations deterred us from 
making this recommendation. First, there were three 
census subdivisions and a part of a fourth located in 
the east of the county, namely, Onslow, Onslow partie 
sud, the village of Quyon, and part of Aldfield which 
were included within the National Capital Region and 
therefore beyond our competence. Second, Pontiac was 
a very big county, much larger in area than Gatineau 
and extending even farther north. There were very few 
residents in the vast northern expanse of the county. All 
but a few hundred individuals dwelt in a relatively 
narrow strip of settlement along the north bank of the 
Ottawa River. 


600. Since there were so few people in the north, and 
obviously few, if any, federal services there, we con- 
cluded that we should follow the procedure adopted in 
Gatineau and confine the bilingual district to the in- 
habited southern part of the county, thereby including 
all the census subdivisions and localities which had an 
English mother tongue population of at least ten per 
cent except for those which were situated in the 
National Capital Region. To make the selected part of 
Pontiac entirely contiguous with the adjacent county of 
Gatineau and the National Capital Region, it was 
necessary to identify the portion of Aldfield census 
subdivision which lay within the district by referring to 
the relevant enumeration area. 


Findings 


601. Representatives of the Board consulted local 
officials and residents of Pontiac county on four occa- 
sions. The first consultation occurred at Campbell’s Bay 
when spokesmen for the Board were invited to attend 
a meeting of the county council to explain the purpose 
and the work of the Board. This meeting was attended 
by the warden of the county, 25 local mayors, and two 
officials of the Board. A second and third consultation 
were held in Shawville and Fort-Coulonge. On each of 
these occasions a delegation from the Board met with 
approximately a dozen local residents who included 
members of each official language group, elected autho- 
rities, and community leaders. On a subsequent occasion 
a team of Board members consulted the local member 
of Parliament in Ottawa. 
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602. A number of salient points emerged from these 
consultations. The preponderance of early settlers in 
Pontiac had been English-speaking but the Francophone 
minority had increased through the years. However, 
during the decade from 1961 to 1971, the English 
mother tongue population in the county had increased 
somewhat from 55.0 per cent to 56.9 per cent while the 
French mother tongue population had decreased slightly 
from 41.7 per cent to 40.3 per cent. The proportion of 
persons of other mother tongue, which was very small 
in 1961, had declined substantially. In 1971 there were 
only 530 persons of other mother tongue in the entire 
county, which had a total population of 19,570. 


603. Although most of the census subdivisions and 
localities were predominantly of English mother tongue 
in 1971 and some of these areas, like Bristol, Claren- 
don, and Shawville, had such large English mother 
tongue populations that they exceeded 90 per cent, 
there were seven areas, amounting to one-third of the 
components of the county, which had French mother 
tongue majorities, one as overwhelming as 100 per 
cent. Perhaps because of this precarious balance, there 
was some tension in regard to language issues. The 
English-speaking elements tended to have an affinity 
with the Anglophones in Ontario on the other side of 
the Ottawa River and in the region of Ottawa. 


604. Despite the fact that there appeared to be very 
few federal services in Pontiac except for local post 
offices, manpower and unemployment insurance facili- 
ties, we were told that feelings ran high on the subject 
of bilingualism in the federal public service, particu- 
larly in regard to the way in which it affected oppor- 
tunities for governmental employment. An elected rep- 
resentative suggested that for this reason we should 
consider omitting from the proposed bilingual district 
the village of Shawville which had an English mother 
tongue population amounting to 93.4 per cent. We 
pointed out that it would be difficult to make such 
exceptions since if we did so, it would be impossible 
to delineate a coherent district. Another participant 
noted that in some places in Pontiac the language in 
which federal services were deficient was French, not 
English. 


605. We can summarize the problem by repeating 
the opinion of an elected representative. While on bal- 
ance he was in favour of the creation of a bilingual 
district, he warned that if local dissension were to be 
avoided, it would be necessary to explain clearly to 
residents the nature of a bilingual district and the civil 
service would have to be careful to implement bilingual 
services in a sensible manner. To illustrate his point, 
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he noted that about half of the contractors who deliv- 
ered rural mail were either unilingual English or uni- 
lingual French and that if they were required to be 
bilingual, there would be difficulties. A more positive 
position was taken by the county council which sub- 
mitted to the Board a recommendation that a bilingual 
district be established. We received no outright objec- 
tions to a bilingual district. 


606. After discussing the subject at some length, the 
Board decided that because of the existence of the 
very large percentages of both official language groups, 
there was little doubt that the southern portion of 
Pontiac county, omitting the area within the National 
Capital Region, should be included within the proposed 
bilingual district. In 1971 the total population of the 
recommended part of Pontiac was 17,210 persons, of 
whom 9,945, or 57.8 per cent were of English mother 
tongue. We trust that our recommendation will carry 
with it the advice we received from local residents. 


Papineau 


607. Although the entire county of Papineau was 
eligible to be recommended as a bilingual district since 
in 1971 it had an English mother tongue population 
amounting to 12.2 per cent, the realities of the situa- 
tion deterred us from making this proposal. 


608. There were three restraints. First, since the 
western part of Papineau was included within the 
National Capital Region, it was beyond our power to 
recommend the incorporation of this area within a 
bilingual district. Second, more than half of the English 
mother tongue population of Papineau, or about 67 
per cent, resided in the portion of Papineau which was 
in the National Capital Region. Thus, 2,615 of the 
3,880 English mother tongue individuals in the 
whole county dwelt in the census subdivisions of Buck- 
ingham, Buckingham partie ouest, Buckingham partie 
sud-est, L’Ange Gardien, Notre-Dame-de-la-Salette, and 
Portland-Ouest, the towns of Buckingham and Masson, 
and the village of Angers, all of which were situated, 
in whole or in part, in the National Capital Region. 
Third, the remaining 1,265 members of the minority 
were not distributed evenly throughout the rest of the 
county. There were some census subdivisions that had 
strong concentrations of the minority, the most sub- 
stantial of which reached 78.7 per cent, while in several 
other census subdivisions the minority was zero. 


609. Since the localities which had a minority popula- 
tion amounting to at least ten per cent happened to be 
on the eastern and western flanks of Papineau, the 


plausible solution seemed to be to treat these areas 
separately, attaching the one in the east to the adjacent 
bilingual district of Argenteuil—Deux-Montagnes and 
the one in the west to the adjoining bilingual district of 
Gatineau—Pontiac. The portion of the county which 
remained and which was preponderantly of French 
mother tongue would be omitted from any bilingual 
district. 


610. We realized that there might be two objections 
to such an arrangement. First, it might be argued that 
in the part of Papineau omitted from a bilingual district 
the federal government would not be required by Sec- 
tion 9 (1) of the Official Languages Act to provide its 
services to the minority in English. However, there 
did not appear to be many federal services of any kind 
except post offices in this predominantly rural territory. 
Most of the residents probably obtained their federal 
services in the nearby National Capital Region. More- 
over, the number of English mother tongue persons in 
the excluded area in 1971 was relatively small, amount- 
ing to approximately 650 individuals. 


611. Second, we recognized that if this area were not 
omitted from a bilingual district, it would have been 
possible to recommend the establishment of one con- 
tinuous bilingual district along the north shore of the 
Ottawa River from Deux-Montagnes to Pontiac. How- 
ever, we did not see that there would be any particular 
advantage to such a large district. The region did not 
have any common identity or character, nor did the 
minority in it form a unified group with a community of 
interest. Furthermore, since the large area had two 
major poles, the National Capital Region and Montreal, 
we thought that it was more sensible to recommend 
two bilingual districts, each of which would have its 
own neighbouring metropolitan federal service centre. 


612. Although the Board did not hold any consulta- 
tions in Papineau, we were able to consult with one 
elected representative. He agreed with our conclusion. 
He was firmly opposed to the concept of one large 
district and supported our proposal to include the 
eastern area of Papineau in the bilingual district of 
Argenteuil—Deux-Montagnes and the western portion 
in the district of Gatineau—Pontiac. 


613. Consequently, as we have mentioned previ- 
ously,2° we decided that the census subdivisions of 
Namur and Ponsonby in the east of Papineau county 
should be attached to the bilingual district of Argen- 
teuil—Deux-Montagnes. 


*® Supra, paragraph 531, p. 83. 


614. We are now recommending that the following 
census subdivisions in the west of Papineau be incor- 
porated within the bilingual district of Gatineau—Pon- 
tiac, namely: Bowman, Lochaber partie-ouest, Mayo, 
Mulgrave & Derry and Val-des-Bois. In order to 
make the boundary of this district entirely continguous 
with the boundary of the National Capital Region, 
we also recommend the inclusion within Gatineau— 
Pontiac of the parts of the five enumeration areas which 
lay between some of these census subdivisions and the 
National Capital Region. The total population of the 
areas in Papineau thus included within the bilingual 
district of Gatineau—Pontiac was 3,745 persons, of 
whom 1,000, or 26.7 per cent, were of English mother 
tongue. 


Recommendation 


615. The Board unanimously recommends the esta- 
blishment of a bilingual district called Gatineau—Pon- 
tiac, to be composed of the portions of the counties of 
Gatineau, Pontiac, and Papineau described above. 


5. Huntingdon—Compton 


a. description 
the bilingual district of Huntingdon-Compton 
consists of the census subdivisions of Adams- 
ville, Austin, Bolton-Est, Bolton-Ouest, Potton, 
St-Etienne-de-Bolton and Sutton, the towns of 
Bromont, Lac-Brome and Sutton, and the vil- 
lages of Abercorn, Adamsville, Brome, East 
Farnham and Eastman, in the census division of 
Brome; the census subdivisions of St-Malachie- 
d’'Ormstown and Trés-Saint-Sacrement, and the 
villages of Howick and Ormstown, in the cen- 
sus division of Chateauguay; the census subdi- 
visions of Bury, Clifton partie est, Compton, 
Compton Station, Eaton, Hampden, Lingwick 
and Newport, the towns of Cookshire, Scots- 
town and Waterville and the villages of Comp- 
ton and Sawyerville, in the census division of 
Compton; the census subdivision of Milan, in the 
census division of Frontenac; the census subdi- 
visions of Dundee, Elgin, Franklin, Godmanches- 
ter, Havelock, Hemmingford, Hinchinbrook and 
St-Anicet, the town of Huntingdon, and the vil- 
lage of Hemmingford, in the census division of 
Huntingdon; the census subdivisions of 
Bedford, Dunham, Frelighsburg, St-Armand- 
Ouest, St-Georges-de-Clarenceville, St-Ignace- 
de-Stanbridge, St-Thomas, Stanbridge, Stan- 
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of Bedford and Cowansville, and the villages of division—subdivision total English 
Clarenceville, Dunham, Frelighsburg and Philips- ad 
burg, in the census division of Missisquoi; the Compton, division (pt) 
census subdivisions of Notre-Dame-du-Mont- subdivisions 
Carmel and St-Bernard-de-Lacolle, and the vil- BULY snes snrvearcrsceene ee 680 
_ Se Clifton, partie est..... 425 100 
lage of Lacolle, in the census division of St-Jean; Compton............. 810 165 
the census subdivisions of St-Joachim-de-Shef- Compton Station 825 120 
ford, Shefford and Stukely-Sud, the town of Wa- Senin a eae se ie — 
terloo, and the villages of Stukely-Sud and War- Lingwick.................. 610 75 
den, in the census division of Shefford; the Newport... cscs 855 435 
ao oe towns 
census subdivision of Ascot, and the town of | RS 1,485 280 
Lennoxville, in the census division of Sherbrooke; SCOLStOWN cecceccesesceceee 920 200 
the census subdivisions of Barnston, Barnston- ee a ceeeeesesesenen 1,480 430 
: villages 
Ouest, Hatley, Hatley partie ouest, Ogden, Ste- ae tO en ic date 505 55 
Catherine-de-Hatley, St-Mathieu-de-Dixville, Sawyerville..............+- 865 440 
Stanstead and Stanstead-Est, the town of Rock Fecesensc, division (pt) 
Island, and the villages of Ayer’s Cliff, Beebe subdivision 
Plain, Dixville, Hatley, North Hatley and Stan- MilAD. ss cesseeesesseeees 270 35 
stead Plain, in the census division of Stanstead; Huntingdon, division (pt) 
the census subdivision of Dudswell, and the villa- subdivisions 
ges of Bishopton and Marbleton, in the census as panacea a oes 
division of Wolfe. Franklin...c...sssssie.-0 1,160 320 
Godmanchestert........ 1,885 960 
[Si tae) AE Aa te 660 335 
. 1971 census statistics Hemmingford............ 1,675 825 
Hinchinbrook............ 1,910 1,330 
SEA TICE 2 cocccinsrvs savin 1,725 265 
percen pki 
division—subdivision total English tage aa i aespman hla inca srt ier 
Hemmingford............ 810 390 
Brome, division (pt) Missisquoi, division (pt) 
subdivisions subdivisions 
Adamsville................ 1,410 410 29.1 Bedloras aoe 595 205 
ANIStHi SS. cet 1,060 485 45.8 Dunhames ) ko 1,735 585 
Bolton-Est..............0.-. 465 360 77.4 Frelighsburg ............ 690 140 
Bolton-Ouest............ 520 410 78.8 St-Armand-Ouest.... . 945 305 
Potton rion ehuehgdvgn «eeu puamve 1,660 885 33.3 St-Georges-de- 
St-Etienne-de- Clarenceville.......... 555 235 
Boltons.2%2...5 305 70 23.0 St-Ignace-de- 
SUItON A. nc eee 950 605 63.7 Stanbridge.............. 835 140 
towns St-Thomas.................. 540 230 
Bromonts hone 1,090 210 19.3 Stanbrrdge 2 885 575 
Lac-Brome........:.ssss. 4,060 2,705 66.6 Stanbridge Station... 415 55 
SNULE La 0 Beran ee 1,685 830 49.3 Venise-en-Québec..... 505 80 
villages towns 
Abercorn Peet Fee 370 145 39.2 Bedtord.......)..... 2,785 645 
Adamsville.......... 495 45 9.1 Cowansville.............._ 11,920 2,190 
Brome, oe ek 295 230 78.0 villages 
East Farnham............ 360 210 58.3 Clarenceville.............. 340 200 
Eastman... 525 95 18.1 Duphamcinnfa a 485 110 
4 uae Frelighsburg.............. 345 45 
Soa division Philipsburg................ 390 150 
pt 
subdivisions Saint-Jean, division (pt) 
St-Malachie- subdivisions 
d’Ormstown.......... 2,035 805 39.6 Notre-Dame-du- 
Trés-Saint- Mont-Carmel........ 990 150 
Sacrement............. 1,445 845 53.5 St-Bernard-de- 
villages | EET oa) | (ae 1,400 250 
1 Lag) eal iis a. 575 285 49.6 village 
Ormstown ................ 1,520 710 46.7 TAtONG es Se 15255 175 


percent- 
division—subdivision total English age 
Shefford, division (pt) 
subdivisions 
St-Joachim-de- 
Shefford2 a. 2.22 915 120 1328 
/ Shetlord:% 5... c0vitw we 1,745 410 23:5 
Stukely-Sud................ 470 80 17.0 
town 
Waterloo..u...ias... 4,935 1,065 21.6 
villages 
Stukely-Sud.....0.0........ 390 175 44.9 
WV RL CRE ceecueschsvonco-casta 385 80 20.8 
Sherbrooke, division (pt) 
subdivision 
Ascotinerssstc, 3. 4,320 1,550 35.9 
town 
Lennoxville:.....<..:c.0. 3,860 2,790 d2eo 
Stanstead, division (pt) 
subdivisions 
ATTISGO Roe weeceeeeete 1,350 140 10.4 
Barnston-Ouest........ 600 175 29.2 
Hatleys Bee 8 ef... 575 390 67.8 
Hatley, partie ouest.. 440 265 60.2 
{Go Ty ce aS Se 775 555 71.6 
Ste-Catherine- 

de-Hatley............ : 985 110 1be2 
St-Mathieu-de- 

DIK VIC ccvccsoners 300 45 15.0 
Stanstead anaes 720 430 By 
Stanstead-Est............ 810 380 46.9 

town 
Rockusland\. 2245-4 1,340 760 56.47. 
villages 
Aver s GOUT. gen sasenes 875 615 70.3 
Beebe Plain................ 1,235 565 45.7 
Dixvilleh ae. As 550 240 43.6 
Hatley ntact cS 215 185 86.0 
North Hatley............ les 520 Gh 
Stanstead Plain.......... 1,195 580 48.5 
Wolfe, division (pt) 
subdivision 
MUGS WON wee tee nice 620 js bes 18.5 
villages 
BISHOPLOM os carceneseore 335 115 34.3 
Marbleton................. 615 55 8.9 
(10) 2) ERI erent as 105,515 39 ,030 37.0 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Huntingdon—Compton is 
located in part of the federal electoral districts 
of Beauharnois—Salaberry, Brome—Missisquoi, 
Compton, Richmond, Saint-Jean, Shefford and Sher- 
brooke; it is located in part of the provincial electo- 
ral districts of Brome—Missisquoi, Huntingdon, 
Iberville, Mégantic—Compton, Orford, Saint-Fran- 
cois, Saint-Jean and Shefford. 


Details 


616. The bilingual district recommended by the Board 
is comprised of parts of 11 counties which form one 
continuous area located to the south and the south-east 
of metropolitan Montreal, extending along the border 
of the United States from the St. Lawrence River to 
slightly beyond the junction of Compton and Frontenac 
counties. In 1971 this area possessed a total population 
of 105,515 persons, of whom 39,030, or 37.0 per cent, 
were of English mother tongue. The proposed bilingual 
district contains most, but not all, of the census sub- 
divisions in this southern portion of Quebec which in 
1971 had an English mother tongue population amount- 
ing to at least ten per cent. 


617. We shall explain the factors which led us to 
select this particular area as a bilingual district by 
reviewing in succession the relevant circumstances in 
each of the 11 counties of which parts have been 
included in the proposed district. Before commencing 
the review, however, we shall discuss a prior question 
that had to be resolved. 


Question of Extent 


618. Confronted by the rather extensive area in 
southern Quebec that qualified as a bilingual district, 
the Board had to decide whether it should recommend 
one large bilingual district encompassing the entire area 
or perhaps two or more smaller districts within the 
region. 


619. We shall not repeat here our previous general 
discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of 
larger and smaller districts.-’ In practice, when we 
arrived at making specific decisions, we chose in some 
instances to recommend small districts and in some 
other instances to recommend large districts. The par- 
ticular factors involved in the individual case usually 
were the most influential in determining our specific 
decision, apart from one consideration, namely, the 
position of French-speaking minorities. 


620. As we have explained previously,?* we had 
noted that French-speaking minorities had often not 
received as many federal services in their language as 
English-speaking minorities had customarily received in 
their language. We therefore had concluded that it 
would be advisable to attempt to eradicate the dis- 
crepancy and redress the imbalance by applying differ- 


*t See supra, Part I, paragraphs 129-135, pp. 21-22. 
= Supra, Part I, paragraphs 103-104, pp. 17-18, paragraphs 212- 
220, pp. 32-33, and paragraphs 249-250, pp. 37-38. 
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ent criteria on occasion when recommending bilingual 
districts. One variation might have been to propose 
more extensive districts where the French-speaking 
minority was concerned, in order to include a greater 
number of the Francophone minority within a bilingual 
district, while recommending less expansive districts 
for English-speaking minorities. 


621. Although this line of reasoning did affect some 
of our decisions, we did not adopt it as a rigid principle 
that excluded other important considerations. We tried 
to be practical, tempering a concern for equity with 
common sense. Thus, in Quebec we have preferred to 
recommend in two instances more extensive, rather 
than less extensive, districts for the English-speaking 
minority, namely, in Gaspé—Bonaventure and in Hunt- 
ing¢don—Compton, while in two other areas, Argen- 
teuil—Deux-Montagnes and Gatineau—Pontiac, we 
chose to recommend smaller areas rather than larger 
areas. 


One or More Districts 


622. In the case of Huntingdon—Compton, there 
were several possibilities. Because there were at least 
three identifiable regions in the area,** we might have 
proposed three bilingual districts. One might have been 
located in the Chateauguay Valley region, another in 
the region south-east of Montreal where Cowansville 
and Granby were the major service centres, and a third 
in the Eastern Townships where Sherbrooke tended to 
be the service centre. A second possibility was to rec- 
ommend two bilingual districts, one in the vicinity of 
Chateauguay Valley and the other containing all of the 
eligible areas in the region south-east of Montreal and 
in the Eastern Townships. The third option was to pro- 
pose one bilingual district for the entire region. 


623. After visiting a number of localities in the area 
and consulting residents, and after a great deal of study 
and discussion, we decided to recommend one district. 
Although the residents whom we met identified them- 
selves with the smaller areas rather than with the larger 
region, we concluded that on balance it was preferable 
to favour the more extensive territory. 


*% Since we encountered some difference of opinion as to precisely 
which counties comprised the Eastern Townships, we adopted the 
following descriptive terms for the counties we dealt with: 
“Chateauguay Valley” to include the counties of Chateauguay and 
Huntingdon, “south-east of Montreal” to include the counties of 
St-Jean, Missisquoi, Brome, and Shefford, and “Eastern Townships” 
to include the counties of Stanstead, Sherbrooke, Compton, Wolfe, 
and Frontenac. 
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624. The case seemed to us to be analogous to the 
situation in Gaspé—Bonaventure. We could not see that 
there was any compelling advantage to the establish- 
ment of two or three smaller bilingual districts which 
would be virtually contiguous. On the other hand, there 
were several advantages to the larger area. Because 
many members of the minority dwelt in rural localities 
and pursued the same occupation of farming, a single 
district might foster their cohesion and give them a 
greater sense of security. It also might emphasize the 
existence of the minority since the figure for the total 
of the minority in the large area would be greater, of 
course, than the figure for the minority in any smaller 
district. 


625. Having decided to recommend the extensive 
area, the Board examined the possible components. 
Most of them were located south and east of the census 
metropolitan area of Montreal and south of the census 
agglomeration of Sherbrooke, for both of which we 
are recommending the provision of bilingual federal 
services by another means. Taking each of the 11 
counties in turn, we shall review the factors that led 
us to propose the inclusion in the district of the selected 
portions. 


Huntingdon 


626. Situated in the south-west extremity of the re- 
gion, Huntingdon county had in 1971 a total population 
of 15,360 persons, of whom 6,050, or 39.4 per cent, 
were of English mother tongue. Since every census sub- 
division in the county except Ste-Barbe and an Indian 
reserve contained an English mother tongue population 
that exceeded ten per cent by very substantial propor- 
tions in all but one instance, we believed that we should 
include within the district almost all of the county. 


627. A team of Board members visited the area and 
consulted in the town of Huntingdon with a number of 
local residents, including some elected officials and 
persons belonging to each official language group. We 
found that there were approximately half a dozen 
federal departments or agencies represented in the town 
and that they had provided their services customarily 
in both English and French. We received no complaints 
about the supply of bilingual federal services. We were 
advised that relations between the two language groups 
were amicable, that the town was proud of its bilingual 
character, and that the local populace would favour 
the establishment of a bilingual district. 


628. The Board therefore had no hesitation in decid- 
ing that all of Huntingdon county, except the Indian 
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reserve and the census subdivision of Ste-Barbe which 
had only 20 persons of English mother tongue, should 
be included within a bitingual district. In 1971 the 
minority within the area which we included amounted 
to 6,035 persons, or 43.6 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of this area. 


Chateauguay 


629. Chateauguay county extends north from 
Huntingdon county to Lac St-Louis. Although in 1971 
Chateauguay county possessed an English mother 
tongue aggregate amounting to 17,875 individuals, or 
33.3 per cent of the total population, 14,795 of the 
minority resided in the four towns of Chateauguay, 
Chateauguay-Centre, Léry, and Mercier, all of which 
were part of the census metropolitan area of Montreal. 


630. A meeting held by the Board in Chateauguay- 
Centre and attended by local residents and civic 
officials revealed that the population had increased 
rapidly in recent years when the area had grown up 
as a dormitory suburb of Montreal. It was estimated 
that approximately 80 per cent of the work force living 
in the town was employed in Montreal. There were 
very few federal offices located in Chateauguay-Centre. 
Residents obtained their federal services in Montreal. 
They also identified themselves with Montreal rather 
than with the southern portion of the county. 


631. We gathered from further questioning that the 
circumstances which prevailed in Chateauguay-Centre 
were characteristic of the other three towns in the 
vicinity. Since it seemed so apparent that the area was 
functionally a part of metropolitan Montreal, we con- 
cluded that it was proper to deal with it as it was 
classified, namely, as a portion of the census metro- 
politan area of Montreal. We therefore omitted from 
the proposed bilingual district the towns of Chateau- 
guay, Chateauguay-Centre, Léry, and Mercier. 


632. The Board also visited the southern portion of 
Chateauguay county, holding a consultation in Orms- 
town. The meeting was well attended by residents of 
the area, including members of each official language 
group and civic officials from both Ormstown and the 
nearby village of Howick. 


633. We found that this part of the county was 
remarkably different from the nothern portion despite 
their proximity. The southern sector was predominantly 
agrarian, long-settled, stable, and traditionally bilingual. 
In Ormstown and Howick the proportions of the two 
official mother tongue groups were almost evenly 


balanced, consisting of approximately 50 per cent 
each. All of the residents whom we met were fluently 
bilingual and the relations between the two language 
groups seemed to be unusually harmonious and 
pleasant. There were no complaints about a lack of 
services in English or French in the few federal offices 
which were located in Ormstown and Howick. 


634. We came away from this area with the same im- 
pression that we had gained in Huntingdon, namely, 
that the Chateauguay Valley region, which contained 
both the southern part of Chateauguay county and 
Huntingdon county, was one of the most genuinely 
bilingual areas in Canada, almost a model. 


635. We had no hesitation in deciding to include most 
of the southern portion of the county in a bilingual 
district. We thought, however, that we should exclude 
those census subdivisions in the county which had a 
very small number of persons of English mother tongue 
or less than ten per cent of the minority. Some of these 
subdivisions were in the northern part of the county 
adjacent to the area which had been omitted from the 
district because it was within the census metropolitan 
area of Montreal. 


636. Thus, to sum up, the Board recommends that 
the following portions of Chateauguay county be in- 
cluded in the bilingual district: the two census subdivi- 
sions of St-Malachie-d’Ormstown and Trés-Saint-Sacre- 
ment and the two villages of Howick and Ormstown. 
In 1971 these four localities had an English mother 
tongue aggregate of 2,645 persons, amounting to 47.4 
per cent of the total population in the included area. 


St-Jean 


637. St-Jean county is located on the American border 
immediately to the east of Huntingdon county. In 1971 
St-Jean did not qualify by itself as a bilingual district 
since it had an English mother tongue minority amount- 
ing to only 7.4 per cent of the total population. More- 
over, approximately two-thirds of the 3,415 members 
of the minority resided in the city of St-Jean, which 
was located close to the census metropolitan area of 
Montreal and considerably north of the area that we 
were contemplating as a bilingual district. 


638. The Board seriously considered not recommend- 
ing the inclusion within a bilingual district of any of the 
portions of St-Jean county. There were three reasons. 
First, there were only five census subdivisions in the 
county which had an English mother tongue popula- 
tion amounting to ten per cent. Second, the number of 
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the minority in each of these subdivisions was small, 
totalling altogether only 830 persons. Three, there were 
few, if any, federal services in these subdivisions since 
they were predominantly rural. 


639. If we had decided to recommend two or three 
bilingual districts instead of one, we likely would have 
excluded any part of St-Jean from a district. The Board 
considered this possibility when we contemplated, as 
previously noted, the advisability of recommending a 
bilingual district in the Chateauguay Valley region to 
the west of St-Jean and an additional one or two dis- 
tricts to the east of St-Jean. However, since we had de- 
cided to propose one large district, it was necessary to 
include a portion of St-Jean to link the counties of 
Huntingdon and Chateauguay to the eastern area. 


640. Inasmuch as we recognized that the selected por- 
tion of St-Jean was a geographical link rather than an 
area in which many federal services would be provided, 
we decided to minimize the part of St-Jean that was in- 
cluded. Thus, we recommend the inclusion in the bilin- 
gual district of only the following areas in St-Jean: the 
census subdivisions of Notre-Dame-du-Mont-Carmel 
and St-Bernard-de-Lacolle and the village of Lacolle. 


641. We propose the omission of the two additional 
census subdivisions in St-Jean which had an English 
mother tongue minority of at least ten per cent. The 
two excluded subdivisions, St-Blaise and St-Paul-de- 
l'ile-aux-Noix, protruded rather irregularly to the north, 
and moreover, had a total minority population which 
amounted to only 255 persons. In contrast, the three 
portions of St-Jean whose inclusion we recommend 
formed a compact link in the south and had a minority 
population totalling 575 individuals, amounting to 15.8 
per cent. 


Missisquoi 


642. The county of Missisquoi is located immediately 
to the east of the county of St-Jean. In 1971 Missisquoi 
possessed an English mother tongue minority amount- 
ing to 6,635 persons, or 19.5 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation of 33,955. 


643. A team of Board members consulted with local 
officials and members of each official language group in 
Cowansville, the largest centre of population in the 
county. We were told that Cowansville had approxi- 
mately half a dozen federal facilities and that there 
were no complaints about obtaining federal services in 
English as well as in French. We also found that 
Cowansville was a model city in several respects. Not 
only was it exceedingly well planned and well devel- 
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oped, but it was so advanced in its bilingual practices 
that the Roman Catholic and Protestant school boards 
had combined their French and English secondary 
schools in one building, which also served the area. A 
leading civic authority expressed strongly his conviction 
that Cowansville should be included in a bilingual dis- 
trict. There was no dissent from this view by the other 
residents present at the meeting. 


644. After subsequent discussion, the Board concluded 
that Cowansville and ali those localities within Mis- 
sisquoi which possessed an English mother tongue 
group amounting to at least ten per cent should be 
incorporated within the bilingual district that we were 
recommending. The effect of this decision was to 
include within the district 16 of the 21 census sub- 
divisions, towns, and villages in the county. 


645. We shall not list here the localities which have 
been included since they are too numerous and since 
they have already been noted in the geostatistical 
description of this bilingual district contained in sec- 
tions (a) and (b) above.*! We can summarize the 
significance of our recommendation by remarking that 
it would mean that about 89 per cent of the English 
mother tongue population in Missisquoi would be 
included within the bilingual district. The total number 
of the minority included was 5,890 persons, who 
amounted to 24.6 per cent of the population of this 
part of Missisquoi. 


Brome 


646. Brome county adjoins the eastern boundary of 
Missisquoi county. In 1971 Brome was one of the two 
counties in Quebec which had an English mother 
tongue majority. There were 7,690 persons of English 
mother tongue, amounting to 50.2 per cent of the total 
population of 15,310. 


647. A delegation from the Board consulted in the 
former village of Knowlton, now the town of Lac- 
Brome, with some residents and elected representatives, 
among whom were members of each official language 
group. We found that Brome had very few federal 
facilities but that those which existed seemed to pro- 
vide satisfactory services in both English or French, 
No pronounced views were expressed either in favour 
of a bilingual district or against it. During the decade 
from 1961 to 1971 the English mother tongue popula- 
tion of Brome had grown by 7.2 per cent, but this 
increase was less than the growth of the French 
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mother tongue population which amounted to 18.4 per 
cent. However, the actual number of persons constitut- 
ing the increase in each case was relatively small, 
amounting to approximately 500 Anglophones and 
1,100 Francophones. 


648. Since the members of the English mother tongue 
group were distributed in substantial percentages 
throughout almost every locality in the county, the 
Board decided to recommend that all of the county 
should be included within the proposed bilingual dis- 
trict, except St-Benoit-du-Lac, which was a monastery 
comprised of 65 persons, of whom none was of Eng- 
lish mother tongue. Thus, the total population of the 
part of Brome which was included in the district was 
15,245, of whom 7,690 persons, or 50.4 per cent, were 
of English mother tongue. 


Sheftord 


649. Shefford county is located immediately to the 
north of Brome county. In 1971 Shefford had an Eng- 
lish mother tongue minority amounting to 4,605 per- 
sons, or 7.4 per cent of the total population. Although 
the county as a whole therefore possessed less than the 
proportion of the minority required for a_ bilingual 
district, there were six census subdivisions in the 
county in which the minority exceeded ten per cent. 
Despite the fact that the total of the English mother 
tongue group in the six localities had declined by 3.6 
per cent since 1961 while the French mother tongue 
group had increased by 10.6 per cent in the same 
decade, the minority still amounted in 1971 to 1,930 
persons, or 21.8 per cent of the total population in the 
area. 


650. Since the minority was substantial and since the 
six localities in which it resided formed a cohesive unit 
that was contiguous with Brome county, a strong ma- 
jority of the Board decided that all six localities should 
be included within the proposed bilingual district. The 
six recommended localities are the following: the 
three census subdivisions of St-Joachim-de-Shefford, 
Shefford, and Stukely-Sud, the town of Waterloo, and 
the two villages of Stukely-Sud and Warden. 


Stanstead 


651. The county of Stanstead is situated immediately 
to the east of Brome county. In 1971 Stanstead had an 
English mother tongue minority amounting to 7,935 
individuals, or 21.9 per cent of the total population. 
However, the minority was not distributed uniformly 
throughout the county. In the 23 census subdivisions 


comprising the county, the English mother tongue 
populations varied from 86.0 per cent to zero. There 
were, however, 17 census subdivisions in which the 
minority amounted by mother tongue to at least ten 
per cent, usually exceeding that proportion very sub- 
stantially. 


652. Since these 17 localities formed a cohesive area 
within Stanstead county that was adjacent to Brome 
county and accounted for approximately three-quarters 
of all the English mother tongue residents of Stan- 
stead, the Board decided to recommend the inclusion 
of all but one of the localities within the proposed 
bilingual district. The one eligible locality which was 
omitted was the rural census subdivision of Magog. A 
majority of the Board decided to exclude it because 
it almost entirely encircled the city of Magog which 
was omitted from the bilingual district since it possessed 
an English mother tongue minority amounting to less 
than ten per cent. There were, in any event, only 385 
persons of English mother tongue in the excluded rural 
subdivision of Magog. 


653. The sixteen census subdivisions which the Board 
recommends including in the bilingual district are too 
numerous to repeat here. They are listed in the zeosta- 
tistical descriptions of this district presented in sec- 
tions (a) and (b) above.*° In 1971 the aggregate of 
the English mother tongue residents in these 16 locali- 
ties was 5,955, which amounted to 46.9 per cent of 
the total population of this part of Stanstead. 


Sherbrooke 


654. Sherbrooke county is located immediately to 
the north of Stanstead county. In 1971 Sherbrooke 
county had an English mother tongue minority amount- 
ing to 11,130 persons, or 11.0 per cent of the total 
population. Since the aggregate of the minority was 
very substantial and since its proportion exceeded the 
required ten per cent, the Board’s first impression was 
that the entire county might be included within a bilin- 
gual district. However, after studying the facts more 
closely and after holding consultations in the area, the 
Board decided not to make this recommendation. 


655. There were a number of complications in the 
area. First, the official language minority was not dis- 
tributed uniformly throughout the county. In fact, the 
minority was concentrated almost entirely in one rela- 
tively small sector. Thus, the rural census subdivision of 
Ascot contained 1,550 persons of English mother 
tongue while the adjacent town of Lennoxville had 
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another 2,790 members of the same group and the 
neighbouring city of Sherbrooke possessed an addi- 
tional 6,120 individuals of English mother tongue. 


656. Together, these three localities in the one 
vicinity possessed approximately 94 per cent of the 
minority in the county. Five of the six remaining census 
subdivisions in the county had a minority amounting in 
total to only 525 persons and constituting in toto and 
in each part considerably less than ten per cent. The 
sixth subdivision, which was Orford, will be discussed 
separately subsequently. 


657. Second, although the number of the minority 
had increased slightly since 1961 in some of the sub- 
divisions, such as Ascot and Lennoxville, the increase 
in the minority was substantially less than the growth in 
the number of the majority. Moreover, in the major 
centre of population in the county, the city of Sher- 
brooke, the minority had actually declined by 866 
during the decade from 1961 to 1971 while the 
majority had grown by 14,879. 


658. As a consequence of these changes, the minority 
had in fact decreased in the county as a whole, both in 
total number and in proportion. While the diminution 
in the aggregate was small, the decrease in percentage 
terms was large since the French mother tongue popula- 
tion had grown so much. Thus the proportion of 
English mother tongue residents of the county had 
declined from 14.1 per cent in 1961 to 11.0 per cent 
in 1971. Since there were few persons of other than 
French or English mother tongue in the county, the 
proportion of French mother tongue individuals in- 
creased during the decade by almost the equivalent 
amount, from 84.7 per cent to 87.9 per cent. 


Findings 


659. A teain of Board members visited the county, 
holding four consultations, one of which was in Len- 
noxville and three in Sherbrooke. The meeting in Len- 
noxville was attended by about 25 residents of the area, 
including a preponderance of members of the minority 
mother tongue and a number of educators and prom- 
inent local citizens. Two of the meetings in Sherbrooke 
were attended by members of the majority mother 
tongue, including educators, educational officials, and 
representatives of community organizations. The final 
meeting consisted of a consultation with an elected 
municipal official in Sherbrooke. 


660. We found that most major federal government 
offices were located in the city of Sherbrooke, which 
was the service centre not only for the county but 
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apparently for most of the Eastern Townships. Contra- 
dictory opinions were expressed at our meetings about 
whether the bilingual services provided by some of these 
offices were satisfactory. Since we had no way of 
determining the accuracy of these statements, we cannot 
give any verdict. For the same reason we are unable 
to pass judgement upon the claims made by some 
representatives of each language group that members of 
their mother tongue affiliation had encountered discrim- 
ination when seeking federal employment locally. 


661. Language was a very sensitive issue in this 
area. It provoked the expression of some very strong 
sentiments among certain members of each language 
group attending our meetings. 


662. A number of the minority, for example, evinced 
a good deal of apprehension about the position of 
Anglophones in the province. Their anxieties pertained 
especially to matters under provincial jurisdiction. At 
the meeting attended chiefly by persons of English 
mother tongue, there was an unanimous opinion in 
favour of the establishment of a bilingual district, in- 
clusive of the city of Sherbrooke, although some pre- 
sent were more firmly convinced than others of the 
actual need for a district. The essential point on which 
all were agreed was that federal services should be 
provided in English as well as in French. Some of those 
present also preferred a separate bilingual district for 
the area, rather than one large district for the region. 


663. When we consulted with the French mother 
tongue groups, we received an equally overwhelming 
but more vociferous opinion that was opposed to the 
establishment of a bilingual district. The anxiety in 
this case was that the creation of a district would 
increase the deleterious pressures upon the French 
language. One participant stated that almost all of the 
other nine provinces were essentially unilingual English 
while Quebec was expected to be bilingual rather than 
unilingual French. Noting the previous disparity be- 
tween the provision of English and French federal ser- 
vices throughout the county, another participant 
asserted that bilingual districts might be necessary else- 
where to rectify the imbalance but that they were un- 
necessary in Quebec where federal services were pro- 
vided customarily in English. One person present 
expressed the view that there would be less opposition 
to bilingual districts in Quebec if the majority clearly 
understood that the function of districts was simply 
to ensure the provision of federal services to the minor- 
ity in its own language. 


664. The acuteness in the difference of opinions 
which we had received from the majority and minority 


language groups was moderated somewhat when we 
consulted with an elected official in Sherbrooke since 
he was optimistic that there would be no great public 
reaction to the establishment of a bilingual district. 
However, we still believed that there was so much 
public disagreement on the subject of a district that 
we should consider the options further. 


Possible Inclusion of Orford 


665. One aspect which we explored was the possibi!- 
ity of including within a bilingual district the census 
subdivision of Orford. This subdivision was the only 
locality in Sherbrooke county which, in addition to 
Ascot and Lennoxville, had in 1971 an English mother 
tongue minority amounting to at least ten per cent. 


666. After discussing the question thoroughly on 
more than one occasion, the Board decided not to 
recommend the inclusion of the census subdivision of 
Orford within a bilingual district since, despite the 
fact that the proportion of the minority amounted to 
30.3 per cent, the total number of the minority in this 
rather extensive area was only 150 persons. More- 
over, inasmuch as Orford was a rural census subdivi- 
sion, it seemed likely that there were few, if any, fed- 
eral services in the area. 


Decision 


667. Having examined the question of Sherbrooke 
county at great length, a strong majority of the Board 
concluded that it was advisable to recommend that the 
census subdivision of Ascot and the town of Lennox- 
ville should be included within the proposed bilingual 
district but that the city of Sherbrooke shouid be dealt 
with under our supplementary recommendation for the 
provision of bilingual federal services in large urban 
centres.”° 


668. Bearing in mind the evidence we had received, 
we thought that our decision was practical. Since Ascot 
and Lennoxville were the only two census subdivisions 
in the county which had an English mother tongue 
population amounting to at least ten per cent, except 
Orford which has already been discussed, we believed 
that Ascot and Lennoxville should be included in a 
bilingual district. On the other hand, since the city of 
Sherbrooke had an English mother tongue population 
amounting to only 7.6 per cent and since it was a large 


** For the specific recommendation, see infra, Part III, especially 
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municipality of 80,710 persons, we believed that it 
might be excluded from a bilingual district and be pro- 
vided with bilingual federal services in the same manner 
as certain other large urban centres. 


669. In 1971 Ascot and Lennoxville together had an 
English mother tongue aggregate amounting to 4,340 
persons, or 53.1 per cent of the total population of the 
area. 


Compton 


670. The county of Compton is located immediately 
to the east of Sherbrooke and Stanstead counties. Since 
Compton had in 1971 an English mother tongue 
minority amounting to 4,215 persons or 19.7 per cent 
of the total population, the entire county was eligible to 
be recommended as a bilingual district. 


671. However, we were deterred from making this 
recommendation because of two considerations. First, 
the minority was not distributed uniformly throughout 
the county. In general, the Anglophones tended to be 
concentrated in the north-western portion of the county 
where in one census subdivision their proportion of the 
population reached a maximum of 59.4 per cent. At 
the same time the French mother tongue residents of 
the county were especially preponderant in the south- 
eastern part of the county where in three census sub- 
divisions they accounted for 100 per cent of the popu- 
lation. The Board did not believe that such unilingual 
areas should be included in a bilingual district. 


672. Second, since there did not appear to be many 
federal governmental services in the county, we con- 
cluded that it was less important than it might other- 
wise have been to try to include in a bilingual district 
the whole of the county. Third, while the total popula- 
tion of the county had declined considerably from 1961 
to 1971, the decrease in the English mother tongue 
group was appreciably greater than the decline in the 
French mother tongue group. 


673. For these reasons the Board decided that it 
would be sensible to include within the proposed 
bilingual district those census subdivisions in Compton 
which had a minority mother tongue group amounting 
to at least ten per cent and to exclude those census 
subdivisions which were overwhelmingly of French 
mother tongue. 


674. We have followed that principle except in two 
instances where the locations of the census subdivisions 
made consistency difficult. The two census subdivisions 
involved were Hereford and Westbury, which each had 
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an English mother tongue population in excess of ten 
per cent. However, Hereford was isolated in the 
southern extremity of the county by an intervening 
census subdivision that had a population which was 100 
per cent of French mother tongue, while Westbury con- 
tained the town of East Angus which had a minority 
amounting to only 8.0 per cent. When combined, West- 
bury and East Angus possessed an English mother 
tongue group attaining only 8.5 per cent. We therefore 
decided to omit Hereford, Westbury and East Angus. 
Since the minority population in each was very small, 
only 525 persons of English mother tongue in total were 
affected by this exclusion. 


675. To sum up, the Board recommends the inclusion 
within the proposed bilingual district of 13 of the 24 
census subdivisions comprising the county of Compton. 
The 13 subdivisions are listed in the geostatistical 
descriptions of this district given in sections (a) and 
(b) above.2? In 1971 the English mother tongue resi- 
dents of the portions of Compton included in the 
bilingual district amounted to 3,645 persons, or 31.2 
per cent of the total population of this area. 


Wolfe 


676. The county of Wolfe adjoins the north-western 
boundary of Compton county. In 1971 Wolfe had an 
English mother tongue minority amounting to 395 
persons, or only 2.4 per cent of the total population. 
However, since 285 of the minority, or more than 72 
per cent of the total group, lived in three census sub- 
divisions which were contiguous with Compton county 
and since the proportion of the minority in these three 
census subdivisions amounted to 18.2 per cent, the 
Board decided that they should be included within the 
proposed bilingual district. We thereby included all of 
the census subdivisions in Wolfe which had an English 
mother tongue population amounting to at least ten per 
cent, and also all the additional members of the 
minority who could be incorporated within a continuous 
district. 


677. The Board therefore recommends that the census 
subdivision of Dudswell and the villages of Bishopton 
and Marbleton in the county of Wolfe be included 
within the bilingual district. 


Frontenac 


678. The county of Frontenac is situated immediately 
to the east of Compton county. In 1971 Frontenac had 


** See supra, pp. 95-97. 
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only 280 persons of English mother tongue, amounting 
to 1.0 per cent of the population. However, one census 
subdivision within Frontenac contained at least ten per 
cent of the minority and since this subdivision was 
contiguous with Compton county, we decided that it 
should be attached to the proposed bilingual district. 
The relevant census subdivision was Milan, which in 
1971 had 35 persons of English mother tongue, 
amounting to 13.0 per cent of the population. The 
Board therefore recommends that the census subdivi- 
sion of Milan in Frontenac county be included within 
the proposed bilingual district. 


Recommendation 


679. The Board recommends by a majority vote the 
establishment of a bilingual district named Hunting- 
don—Compton, to be composed of the parts of the 11 
counties described above. 


Large Urban Centres For Which Bilingual Services 
Are Recommended under Sections 9(2) and 10 


Explanation 


680. It will be recalled that in Part I of our report 
we noted that a number of authorities had expressed 
concern about the need to provide bilingual federal 
services in large urban centres which did not qualify 
as bilingual districts because the mother tongue minor- 
ity residing within them did not amount to at least ten 
per cent.** We explained the reasoning which led us to 
propose that such services should be provided under 
Sections 9 (2) and 10 of the Official Languages Act 
when the urban centre contained at least 5,000 per- 
sons whose language most often spoken at home was 
the minority official language in the area.*® We con- 
cluded that this proposal should be accompanied by 
a recommendation that the same two Sections of the 
Act should be utilized to provide bilingual federal 
services in all provincial capitals.*° 


681. The specific recommendations which we shall 
make in regard to these two matters will be presented 
formally in Part III of this report, entitled Supplemen- 
tary Recommendations.*! 


682. When we outlined our proposal for the furnish- 
ing of bilingual federal services in large urban centres 
throughout Canada, we noted that the list of localities 


°° Supra, Part I, paragraphs 168-174, pp. 26-27. 
2” [bid., Part I, paragraphs 187-201, pp. 29-31. 
% Jbid., Part I, paragraphs 202-211, pp. 31-32. 
3 Infra, Part III, paragraphs 1156-1160, p. 176. 


thus provided for would include Quebec city and 
Sherbrooke.** We also suggested that for a number of 
reasons a majority of the Board concluded that the 
census metropolitan area of Montreal should be dealt 
with in the same manner.** Thus, when we present 
our formal supplementary recommendation on the 
subject of large urban centres, Quebec city, Sher- 
brooke, and Montreal will be included in the 
proposal.*# 


683. Even if Quebec city had not qualified to be 
included within the group of large urban centres, it 
would have been contained, of course, within the list 
of provincial capitals for which we are proposing the 
provision of bilingual federal services by our second 
supplementary recommendation.*® 


684. Although we have discussed previously at several 
points the general considerations which influenced the 
Board’s choice of methods for providing bilingual fed- 
eral services in the province of Quebec, especially in 
Montreal,"* we believe that it is necessary here to com- 
plete the analysis by reviewing the statistics and evi- 
dence which have not already been presented for 
Montreal, Sherbrooke, and Quebc city. 


(1) Montreal 


685. The Board spent a great deal of time examining 
and discussing the case of Montreal. We studied the 
relevant data very carefully, in particular the distribu- 
tion of language groups, and we visited the metropolitan 
region on several occasions, holding a number of con- 
sultations with various groups and individuals. 


686. We noted that there were several possibilities in 
regard to Montreal, but also a number of problems. 
First, since there were several different geographical 
areas associated with the name Montreal, we had to 
decide which area was most appropriate to the purpose 
of providing federal bilingual services. We believed that 
we might select one of the following possibilities, in its 
entirety or in part: the city of Montreal, which was a 
single municipality occupying a relatively small area, 
or the Montreal Urban Community, which was a 
metropolis composed of 30 municipalities occupying a 


* Supra, Part I, paragraphs 195-199, pp. 30-31. 

% Tbid., Part I, paragraph 200, p. 31, and paragraphs 226-242, 
pp. 34-36. 

“ Infra, Part III, Supplementary Recommendations, paragraphs 
1156-1158, p. 176. 

*® Supra, Part I, paragraph 203, p. 31, and infra, Part III, Sup- 
plementary Recommendations, paragraphs 1159-1160, p. 176. 

% Supra, Part I, paragraphs 226-242, pp. 33-36, and Part HI, 
paragraphs 466-488, pp. 74-77. 


much larger area that was almost identical to the island 
of Montreal, or the census metropolitan area of Mont- 
real, which was a geostatistical region that was very 
much larger again in area, including not only Montreal 
and Jesus Islands but many localities on the nearby 
south and north shores. 


687. Second, since each of these three regions pos- 
sessed in 1971 an English language minority which 
was very sizable and amounted to at least ten per 
cent of the respective population,** it was possible to 
recommend any of them as a bilingual district. Third, 
alternatively, if the distribution of language populations 
within them permitted, it was conceivable that portions 
of these three areas might be recommended as bilingual 
districts. Fourth, any recommendation about districts 
would be affected by the actual location of federal 
offices within Montreal and the patterns of mobility 
of the residents in the entire region. 


688. Finally, a decision to recommend one or several 
bilingual districts or none at all would depend on the 
evidence which we obtained from our visits to the area 
and from consultations with residents and elected 
representatives. 


Visits and Consultations 


689. Members of the Board visited the metropolitan 
Montreal region and held consultations on eight oc- 
casions. We obtained evidence and opinions from repre- 
sentatives of 12 organizations and from approximately 
one hundred persons, including members of both official 
language groups, community associations, business 
groups, educational officials, and elected representa- 
tives. In conformity with our practice elsewhere, we 
invited for consultation all members of Parliament 
whose constituencies were eligible to be included within 
a prospective bilingual district. Although a number of 
the 24 members of Parliament who were affected ex- 
pressed a desire to consult with us, time permitted only 
eight to meet with us. We also consulted on two oc- 
casions with officials representing the government of 
Quebec. 


Findings 


690. We found that there were very few complaints, 
indeed next to none, about the provision of federal 


In 1971 the city of Montreal had an English language mother 
tongue minority amounting to 184,870 persons, or 15.2 per cent 
of the population. The comparable figures for the Montreal Urban 
Community were 464,685 or 23.8 per cent, and for the census 
metropolitan area of Montreal 595,395, or 21.7 per cent. 


government services in English in the Montreal area. 
We were struck by the fact that federal services seemed 
to have been supplied in English almost automatically 
as a matter of customary practice. On the other hand, 
we did receive several complaints about inadequate 
federal services in French. 


691. Some respondents attributed the inadequacy of 
services in French to the fact that much of the process 
of work in federal institutions in Montreal had tra- 
ditionally been conducted in English, particularly in 
higher levels of administration, in certain technical mat- 
ters such as contractual specifications, and in relations 
with some headquarters in Ottawa. These grievances led 
a number of our interlocutors to assert that the prevail- 
ing language of work in the federal public service in 
Quebec should be French. This opinion was reiterated 
by almost all of the participants who spoke on the sub- 
ject, including some Anglophones, although one Eng- 
lish-speaking association was very opposed to the sug- 
gestion. Those who supported the concept believed that 
since English was the prevailing language of work in 
most federal government offices in English Canada, it 
was only just that French should be used in a similar 
fashion in Quebec. 


692. There was a sharp diversity in views about 
whether a bilingual district was desirable in the Mon- 
treal area. Although some Anglophones were very out- 
spoken in their support of a district, some other mem- 
bers of the same language group were either indifferent 
to the proposal or even opposed. 


693. The Anglophones who urged a district were 
convinced that it was a matter of equity and that it was 
necessary to protect the rights of the minority. Some 
who were favourable believed that a district was ap- 
propriate because of the size of the minority, the tra- 
dition of bilingualism, and the fact that Montreal was 
a cosmopolitan and international city. The Anglo- 
phones who were indifferent maintained that a bilingual 
district was unnecessary since it would change nothing, 
inasmuch as federal services had been provided satis- 
factorily in English in the past and undoubtedly would 
continue to be supplied in the future. Those who were 
opposed were persuaded that a bilingual district would 
encourage the growth of a ghetto and augment dissen- 
sion between the two language groups. The division of 
opinion among members of the official language 
minority was repeated by representatives of a smaller 
minority group, some of whom favoured the establish- 
ment of a district while at least one member opposed it. 
The one point on which all members of the English 
mother tongue minority agreed was that federal services 
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should continue to be provided in Montreal in English 
as well as in French by some means. 


694. The degree to which language was a spirited 
issue was reflected in the vigour with which most French 
mother tongue respondents objected to the creation of 
a bilingual district. Although some Francophones 
favoured a district, the overwhelming majority of those 
whom we met were decisively opposed. The reason 
given most frequently was that a bilingual district 
would encourage the use of English and thereby 
diminish the use of French, which was already in danger 
in Montreal. A number of Francophones also asserted 
that there was no need for a district since services in 
English were provided habitually in federal offices in 
Montreal. 


695. Replying to the argument that a district was re- 
quired in Montreal in order to give an equal treatment 
to French and English minorities throughout Canada, 
some respondents noted that the English language had 
enjoyed a special status in Quebec which had not been 
shared historically by French elsewhere in the country. 
Since the two languages had not previously been on 
the same footing, these individuals took the view that 
the first requirement was to eradicate the discrepancy. 
One method might be to adopt different procedures. 
Thus, while it might be wise to create bilingual districts 
outside of Quebec to ensure services to French minori- 
ties, it would not be necessary to establish districts 
within Quebec since the English minority there had 
always received services in its language. 


696. This opinion was reinforced by the argument 
that the creation of bilingual districts in English Canada 
would not threaten the survival of English since it was 
very secure, but that the establishment of districts 
in Quebec would increase the danger to French which 
was already vulnerable. Hence, it was asserted, a uni- 
form policy in regard to bilingual districts should not 
be pursued throughout Canada. On the contrary, ar- 
rangements should vary, being adapted to local circum- 
stances. 


697. A number of participants in our meetings pointed 
out that in any event there would be several major 
problems involved in the delineation of a bilingual dis- 
trict or districts in the Montreal area. 


698. One difficulty arose from the fact that the minority 
was not distributed uniformly throughout the metro- 
politan region. There were very large concentrations 
of the minority in some localities and very small per- 
centages of the minority in other locations. Within the 
census subdivisions comprising the census metropolitan 


area of Montreal, for instance, the English mother 
tongue population in 1971 varied from as little as 0.2 
per cent to as much as 86.0 per cent. Conversely, the 
French mother tongue population in localities in the 
same area ranged from 100.0 per cent to 4.2 per cent. 
Thus, an extensive bilingual district, embracing, for 
example, the entire census metropolitan area of Mont- 
real, would scarcely be suitable since in many of the 
localities the large concentrations of either English or 
French mother tongue persons would be disposed to 
want unilingual federal services rather than bilingual 
services, 


699. The obvious solution to this problem appeared 
to be to propose a smaller bilingual district correspond- 
ing to the area of concentration of English mother 
tongue persons. At first glance, this arrangement seemed 
to be feasible since the English-speaking minority ap- 
peared to be concentrated in the western portion of 
Montreal Island while the French-speaking majority 
was particularly prominent in the east end of Montreal 
and on the north and south shores. 


700. However, a more careful examination of the 
problem revealed that its elements were not that simple. 
There were several major difficulties. First, the mem- 
bers of the two official language populations were not 
as neatly divided into two regions as it would appear. 
Thus there were sizable concentrations of English 
mother tongue persons on the north and south shores, 
amounting to some thousands of individuals and consti- 
tuting proportions as large as fifty per cent or more. 
At the same time, there were very substantial concen- 
trations of French mother tongue individuals in the 
west end of Montreal Island, amounting again to many 
thousands of persons and constituting proportions of 
more than fifty per cent. 


701. Second, this intermixture of the two language 
populations made it very difficult to draw a simple line 
between the two groups. We gathered that the Boule- 
vard St-Laurent, which bisects Montreal Island, was 
traditionally regarded as the dividing line between the 
two language concentrations, but inspection of the facts 
showed that this assumption was dubious. There were 
very sizable French mother tongue populations in some 
localities to the west of “the Main”, as the Boulevard 
is called. Outremont, for instance, had 16,415 persons 
of French mother tongue in 1971, comprising 57.5 per 
cent of the population, while Verdun, to take another 
example, had 46,195 French mother tongue residents, 
amounting to 61.8 per cent of the population. 


702. Consequently, it was far from easy to delineate 
a coherent area within the Montreal region that would 


be acceptable as a bilingual district inasmuch as it in- 
cluded all of the English mother tongue concentrations 
in the extensive census metropolitan area while at the 
same time it omitted the localities which were very 
heavily populated by residents of French mother tongue. 


703. Third, we were discouraged from making the 
attempt by the overwhelming advice we received against 
selecting only a portion of Montreal as a bilingual dis- 
trict. It was the unanimous opinion of every person 
whom we consulted and who spoke on the subject that 
it would be a mistake to try to designate only certain 
parts of the Montreal region as a bilingual district or 
districts. 


704. Fourth, a persuasive reason that was given more 
than once in support of this view was the fact that the 
numerous federal governmental offices in Montreal 
were dispersed throughout the census metropolitan 
area. Thus there was considerable risk that if a bi- 
lingual district were confined to certain areas within 
the region, many federal offices might not be located 
within the specified district and the purpose of creating 
a district would be defeated. 


705. Finally, we were assured by several persons, 
including an authority on the subject, that the popula- 
tion of the Montreal region was so mobile that the entire 
area should be dealt with as one community, not 
subdivided into a bilingual district or districts. 


706. When we consulted with the eight members of 
Parliament from the Montreal region who were able to 
meet with us, we found that all but one of them were 
very opposed to segmenting Montreal in any way to 
form a bilingual district. The exception was not inter- 
ested in bilingual districts in general and expressed no 
opinion on dividing Montreal. Since the eight members 
of Parliament included persons of both English and 
French mother tongue and since their opposition to 
dividing Montreal was so emphatic and virtually unani- 
mous, most members of our Board were greatly in- 
fluenced by their opinion. 


707. The members of Parliament were almost as 
completely in agreement that it was unnecessary and 
inadvisable to establish a bilingual district of any kind 
in Montreal. Six were opposed to a district, one was 
ambivalent, and one was in favour. The contradiction 
in opinions did not always reflect the difference in the 
members’ mother tongues. 


708. The MP who favoured a district argued his view 
strongly, asserting that it would be unthinkable not to 
create a bilingual district in Montreal, since it was not 
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only the largest and most bilingual city in Canada but 
also an international, cosmopolitan tourist centre. 


709. The six members who were opposed to a dis- 
trict offered a number of reasons. Some believed it 
was unnecessary since a district would change little; 
the federal government had provided its services in 
Montreal in English and French in the past and un- 
doubtedly would continue to do so in the future, 
whether or not there was a district. Others thought 
that the first concern was to preserve the French 
language in Montreal and that a bilingual district 
would be inimical to this objective. Another held that 
Montreal was a symbol of French culture and that 
Francophones would regard a bilingual district as a 
threat to the continuation of their culture. Endorsing 
this view and pointing out that Montreal was the only 
large city in Canada which could be recommended 
as a district, a member warned that the creation of a 
district would provoke anger and discord. Finally, one 
MP expressed the view that Montreal should be pro- 
vided with bilingual federal services in the same man- 
ner as the other large urban centres in Canada, for 
which districts could not be recommended. 


710. Whatever their views on a bilingual district, all 
of the MPs were completely in agreement that the fed- 
eral government should continue to provide its services 
in both English and French in Montreal. Some also 
stated that work in the federal public service in Que- 
bec should normally be conducted in French. 


Position of Quebec Government 


711. When we consulted with officials of the Quebec 
government, we were informed that the provincial 
government believed that matters pertaining to language 
were policy issues for Quebec to settle within its juris- 
diction. The government spokesman held that since the 
various areas in Canada had different needs in regard 
to language, uniform federal legislation was inappropri- 
ate. Language matters should be determined in the 
first instance by provincial legislation and federal ar- 
rangements should conform to provincial and local 
needs. The government of Quebec was opposed to the 
creation of bilingual districts in the province, especially 
in Montreal. In its view bilingual districts were un- 
necessary in Quebec because the minority was already 
receiving satisfactory services in its own language. The 
selection of a portion of Montreal as a bilingual district 
would only increase antipathy and provoke even greater 
public dissension. We were left with the impression, 
however, that the provincial government was prepared 
to work out with the federal government some arrange- 
ment to safeguard the minority’s use of its language. 
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Decisions 

712. Having reviewed its findings and debated at great 
length the question of whether or not to recommend a 
bilingual district in Montreal, the Board arrived at 
several decisions. Since the decisions were not unani- 
mous nor always identical in the degree of their sup- 
port, we think it is useful to note briefly, while avoiding 
repetitious detail, the major points which influenced the 
Board in reaching its decisions. 


713. The Board decided almost unanimously that it 
would not be advisable to recommend a bilingual dis- 
trict confined to a western portion of Montreal Island. 
We have already explained that it was difficult, because 
of the intermixture of the official language concentra- 
tions, to delineate satisfactorily a coherent district in 
this area.** We were also aware that if a bilingual dis- 
trict were established in this area, it would not include 
many of the federal governmental offices located in the 
Montreal region.*® Finally, most of our members were 
greatly influenced by the overwhelming opinion of 
those who consulted with us that it would be a grave 
error to divide Montreal by creating a district in one 
part of it.?° 


714. Some of our members, nevertheless, were in 
favour of proposing a bilingual district for some other 
area in the Montreal region, either for Montreal 
Island, or for Montreal and Jesus Islands, or for the 
entire census metropolitan area of Montreal. However, 
a majority of the Board was opposed to each of these 
suggestions. 


715. The members who supported the establishment 
of one or another of the proposed bilingual districts in 
Montreal shared the view that a district should be 
recommended since each of the areas possessed a very 
large number of the minority amounting to a propor- 
tion that was well in excess of the required ten per 
cent.4! Some of these members had additional reasons 
to support their views. Their opinions are presented in 
the minority statements and reports which accompany 
this report.*” 


716. The majority of members who opposed the 
establishment of a bilingual district in any area within 
the Montreal region were influenced by several major 
considerations. They believed that while districts were 
required in some locations in Quebec and elsewhere in 


88 Supra, paragraphs 698-702, pp. 106-107. 

* Supra, paragraph 704, p. 107. 

© Supra, paragraph 703, p. 107. 

*t For the relevant figures, see supra, paragraphs 686-687, p. 105, 
and footnote 37, p. 105. 

"Infra, Part IV, Minority Statements and Reports. 


Canada to ensure that the minority received federal 
services in the minority language, a bilingual district 
was not necessary in Montreal since the minority there 
had been furnished with such services traditionally in 
the past and no doubt would continue to receive these 
services in the future. A bilingual district, therefore, 
would make no change in the supply of services to the 
minority. At the same time its creation might well affect 
adversely the position of the French language in Mont- 
real by increasing the pressure upon French. The ma- 
jority of members of the Board could not see the point 
of incurring a disadvantage in order to achieve no real 
gain in services. 


717. In their view it was also unacceptable to recom- 
mend a bilingual district in Montreal, the only metro- 
polis in French-speaking Canada, when it was im- 
possible, because of the lack of a minority amounting to 
at least ten per cent, to make a similar recommendation 
for any metropolis in English-speaking Canada. These 
members believed that it would run counter to the 
intent of the Official Languages Act, which seeks equal- 
ity of status between the two official languages, to 
increase the disparity between French and English by 
treating Montreal differently from the other large urban 
centres in Canada. 


718. A majority of the members of the Board there- 
fore decided that Montreal should be grouped with 
other large urban centres for which we are proposing 
in our supplementary recommendations that federal 
bilingual services be provided under Sections 9(2) and 
10 of the Official Languages Act.** 


719. This arrangement would be in keeping with the 
advice given by nearly all the individuals who con- 
sulted with us since, although most were opposed to a 
bilingual district in Montreal, they were overwhelmingly 
in favour of the federal government continuing to 
provide its services in Montreal in both official lan- 


guages. 


720. The supplementary recommendation would also 
overcome the two difficulties we had encountered in 
trying to delineate only a portion of Montreal as a 
bilingual district and in coping with the dispersion of 
federal offices. Since we are proposing that the region 
to which our supplementary recommendation would 
apply should be the most extensive spatial unit associ- 
ated with Montreal, namely, the census metropolitan 
area, the largest possible number of persons in the re- 
gion would be provided with federal bilingual services 


8 For the specific proposal, see infra, Part III, Supplementary 
Recommendation Number 1, paragraphs 1156-1158, p. 176. 


and the largest possible number of federal offices in 
the region would be included. 


721. Indeed, it is conceivable that our supplementary 
recommendation would provide a more ample supply 
of bilingual services than would be furnished by a 
bilingual district. Under Section 9(1) of the Official 
Languages Act, the federal government is required to 
provide bilingual services only at its principal offices in 
a bilingual district. We are proposing in our supple- 
mentary recommendation that bilingual services be 
provided by the federal government under Sections 
9(2) and 10 of the Act in all federal offices of any 
kind serving the public and located in large urban 
centres having an official language minority amounting 
to at least 5,000 persons who speak their language 
most often at home. 


722. Although it is true that Sections 9(2) and 10 
make the provision of bilingual services dependent upon 
feasibility and significant demand and that we have 
qualified our recommendation with a similar phrase, 
“to the extent it is possible,” we think that in the case 
of the large urban centres which have been identified 
by our criterion of the minority language most often 
spoken at home, the size of the minority population 
in each of them will create significant demand and the 
provision of bilingual services therefore will be 
feasible.*4 


723. We believe that there certainly will be sig- 
nificant demand for such services in Montreal since, 
among the urban centres in our list, it had the largest 
number of persons who habitually spoke the minority 
language at home. In 1971 the census metropolitan 
area of Montreal had 683,390 persons who spoke 
English most often at home. 


Note 


724. A majority of the Board therefore recommends 
that the federal government provide its services, to the 
extent it is possible, in both official languages under 
Sections 9(2) and 10 of the Official Languages Act 
in all of its offices serving the public and located in 
the census metropolitan area of Montreal. The general 
recommendation will be given in full in our Supple- 
mentary Recommendations where the geostatistical 
components and a map of the census metropolitan 
area of Montreal will be presented also.*® 


“ For the list of the large urban centres and their respective 
minority populations, see supra, Part 1, paragraphs 195-199, pp. 
30-31, and infra, Part III, paragraph 1157, p. 176. 

Infra, Part III, Supplementary Recommendation Number 1, 
paragraph 1156, p. 176, and pp. 180-181. 
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(2) Sherbrooke 


725. The city of Sherbrooke was discussed extensively 
in this report previously when we considered the possi- 
bility of including various portions of the county of 
Sherbrooke within the proposed bilingual district of 
Huntingdon—Compton.*® At that point we noted the 
relevant geographical facts and population figures 
pertaining to the area and we reported the evidence 
which the Board had acquired from its several consulta- 
tions in Sherbrooke and the neighbouring town of Len- 
noxville. 


726. We also explained the reasoning which led a 
strong majority of the Board to recommend that the 
rural census subdivision of Ascot and the town of 
Lennoxville should be included within a bilingual dis- 
trict, namely, Huntingdon—Compton, while the city of 
Sherbrooke should be provided with federal bilingual 
services by other arrangements.** 


Note 


727. We do not think it is necessary to repeat here 
any of the information about Sherbrooke which has 
previously been given. Our purpose in referring to the 
city at this point is simply to provide a complete list 
of the three large urban centres in Quebec for which 
federal bilingual services are being proposed by our 
first supplementary recommendation. 


728. However, a technical point should be explained. 
In drafting our supplementary recommendation to 
provide bilingual federal services in certain large urban 
centres under Sections 9(2) and 10 of the Official 
Languages Act, we concluded that it would be advisable 
to have the recommendation apply to the most ex- 
tensive area of the respective urban centre that could 
be identified by the categories used by Statistics Canada. 
For most of the urban centres which are included 
within our recommendations, the most extensive area 
was the respective census metropolitan area while for 
Sherbrooke it was the respective census agglomeration 
since no census metropolitan area existed for that city.** 


729. In 1971 the census agglomeration of Sherbrooke 
was comprised of the city of Sherbrooke and the town 
of Lennoxville. As we have explained previously, the 
Board decided to include Lennoxville within a bilingual 


** Supra, paragraphs 654-669, pp. 101-103. 

‘* The proposed arrangements will be presented subsequently, 
infra, Part III, Supplementary Recommendation Number 1, para- 
graphs 1156-1157, p. 176. 

** Supra, Part I, paragraphs 195-197, pp. 30-31. Also infra, Part 
III, paragraphs 1156-1157, p. 176, and pp. 192-193. 
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district, namely, Huntingdon—Compton. Thus, the 
recommendation of the provision of federal bilingual 
services in the census agglomeration of Sherbrooke is 
redundant in reference to Lennoxville. 


730. This redundancy might have been avoided by 
proposing that our supplementary recommendation 
should apply to the city of Sherbrooke rather than 
to the census agglomeration of Sherbrooke. However, 
a somewhat similar problem arose in the cases of 
several other large urban centres and provincial capi- 
tals for which we wished to recommend the provision 
of federal bilingual services to as many persons as 
possible. Since we did not wish to restrict the areas 
served in these other instances and since we believed 
that the areas included in each case should be as 
similar as possible, we preferred to select the census 
agglomeration of Sherbrooke rather than the city of 
Sherbrooke. In any event, the redundancy involved 
in the choice of the census agglomeration of Sherbrooke 
is immaterial since Lennoxville would be provided with 
federal bilingual services because it is located in a 
recommended bilingual district. 


(3) Quebec City 


731. As we have noted previously, Quebec city did 
not qualify to be included within a bilingual district 
since, although it contained 6,330 persons of English 
mother tongue in 1971, the minority amounted to only 
3.4 per cent of the total population of 186,085.** 
We remarked at the same point in our discussion that 
the neighbouring city of Sillery had 1,500 individuals 
of English mother tongue and that since this group 
amounted to 10.8 per cent of the respective popula- 
tion, Sillery did qualify as a bilingual district. How- 
ever, as we explained, the Board believed that it would 
be almost meaningless to propose Sillery as a bilingual 
district because there were so few federal offices in 
Sillery. 


732. There were several additional census subdivi- 
sions in the county of Quebec which each had in 1971 
an English mother tongue group amounting to at least 
ten per cent of the respective population. However, 
the number of the minority in each of them was very 
small. Thus, in 1971 St-Gabriel-de-Valcartier had 680 
persons of English mother tongue, amounting to 37.3 
per cent; St-Gabriel-Ouest 75 persons, or 60.0 per 
cent; Stoneham & Tewkesbury 200 persons, or 11.8 
per cent; and the town of Val-St-Michel 230 indi- 


** Supra, Part I, paragraph 172, p. 27. 


viduals, or 11.2 per cent. There was also an un- 
organized territory which had five English mother 
tongue persons, amounting to 10.0 per cent. 


Visits and Consultations 


733. In order to assess the local situation and to ob- 
tain the opinion of residents, a team of Board members 
visited Quebec city and several of the localities in the 
vicinity, including Stoneham & Tewkesbury. We held 
three consultations, one with a predominantly English 
mother tongue group, another with some members of 
a French cultural association, and the third with an 
expert in matters relating to language. 


Findings 


734. The meeting attended chiefly by Anglophones 
was comprised of about a dozen persons, most of whom 
had resided in Quebec city throughout their lifetime. 
The group included a number of individuals who were 
prominent in the local English language community, 
particularly in its social welfare, cultural, and religious 
activities. Although there were a few complaints about 
the receipt of federal services in English, the items 
mentioned were minor. In general, the participants indi- 
cated that they had not been aware of any serious 
difficulties in obtaining federal services in English. 


735. Some said that a number of Anglophones felt 
insecure about language matters under provincial juris- 
diction, particularly education. They noted that it was 
impossible for English-speaking students to continue 
their education locally in English beyond the level of 
secondary schooling. Consequently, many young Anglo- 
phones had left the area to complete their formal 
education in English and had not returned. This fact 
had contributed, no doubt, to the very substantial 
long-term decline of the Anglophone proportion of the 
population in Quebec city. During a century and a 
half, it had decreased from approximately forty per 
cent to less than four per cent. 


736. From 1961 to 1971 the English mother tongue 
population in Quebec city had actually increased some- 
what in total number, but it had decreased in propor- 
tion because the French mother tongue population had 
grown more rapidly. A similar change had occurred 
in the entire county of Quebec in the same decade 
since, despite an increase in the total of the minority, 
the proportion of English mother tongue persons had 
decreased from 4.3 per cent to 3.8 per cent. 


737. Some of the participants in our meeting deeply 
regretted the reduction in English language cultural 
activities in Quebec city while one expressed the 
opinion that Anglophones experienced discrimination 
when seeking employment. Another informed us that 
a recent meeting of Anglophones in the Valcartier area 
had strongly favoured the establishment of a bilingual 
district. Several other English-speaking participants 
were of the opinion that it was necessary for Anglo- 
phones to integrate with the predominantly French- 
speaking community, making a contribution to it, 
without losing their own identity as English-speaking 
residents of Quebec. 


738. Our meeting with about a dozen members of the 
executive of a French cultural association revealed that 
while some of them were not opposed to the concept 
of a bilingual district since they believed districts were 
essential outside of Quebec to serve local French- 
speaking minorities, they were all very concerned about 
the preservation of the French language, even in Que- 
bec. Some thought that the purpose and nature of 
bilingual districts had not been explained adequately 
to the public and that as a result there was much mis- 
understanding and apprehension about them. 


739. There was general agreement that the critical 
fact was to provide services, where needed, in either or 
both official languages. The view was expressed that if 
the federal public service in Quebec were to function 
chiefly in French, while providing its services also in 
English where necessary, there would be less opposition 
to bilingual districts. Finally, one member suggested 
that it might be wise to consider establishing bilingual 
districts serially rather than all at once, inaugurating 
them individually according to an order of priority 
based on need. 


740. We found that the expert in language matters 
shared a number of the views already noted. He, too, 
was convinced that there was a real threat to the sur- 
vival of the French language in Quebec. He believed 
that the danger might be diminished if the federal 
civil service in the province were to function primarily 
in French. While he agreed that services should con- 
tinue to be provided in English where necessary, he 
was opposed to the creation of bilingual districts since 
in his opinion they were apt to increase the pressure 
upon the French language and to erode its use further. 


Decisions 


741. We have already noted that it was impossible 
for the Board to recommend the establishment of a 
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bilingual district in Quebec city since in 1971 its Eng- 
lish mother tongue population amounted to only 3.4 
per cent. 


742. After reviewing the relevant data and the evi- 
dence obtained in our consultations, the Board decided 
by a strong majority not to recommend the establish- 
ment of a bilingual district in any of the census subdi- 
visions in Quebec county which were eligible, that is, 
in St-Gabriel-de-Valcartier, St-Gabriel-Ouest, Stone- 
ham & Tewkesbury, Sillery, Val-St-Michel, and the 
unorganized territory. This decision seemed advisable 
since each of these localities had quite a small number 
of the minority®’ and the areas were too dispersed to 
be joined together. Moreover, there apparently were 
very few federal offices located in any of them. It also 
was possible to provide bilingual services in most of 
these offices by means of the recommendation which 
follows. 


Note 


743. Since the census metropolitan area of Quebec 
contained in 1971 16,955 persons who habitually spoke 
English in their homes, the area qualified as one of the 
large urban centres for which we shall be proposing 
the provision of federal bilingual services by the use of 


” The figures for each are given supra, paragraphs 731-732, pp. 
110-111. 
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Sections 9(2) and 10 of the Official Languages Act.*' 
It is perhaps worth repeating also that even if the 
census metropolitan area of Quebec had not qualified 
to be included within this proposal, it would have been 
contained within the list of provincial capitals for 
which we shall be making a similar recommendation 
in regard to bilingual services.®* 


744. The geostatistical components of the census 
metropolitan area of Quebec and a map of the area 
will be presented subsequently in Part II of our re- 
port.°** Here we wish to note that the census metro- 
politan area of Quebec contained in 1971 three of 
the six census subdivisions in Quebec county which we 
decided not to include in a bilingual district. The three 
localities were St-Gabriel-de-Valcartier, Sillery, and 
Val-St-Michel. Together, they had in 1971 an English 
mother tongue population amounting to 2,410. On 
the other hand, the three census subdivisions which 
were not included within the census metropolitan area 
of Quebec had an English mother tongue population 
amounting to only 280 persons. Thus, although none 
of the six census subdivisions is recommended as a bi- 
lingual district, more than 89 per cent of the minority 
residing within them will be provided with bilingual 
federal services by means of our supplementary recom- 
mendation in regard to Quebec city. 


3 Infra, Part III, Supplementary Recommendation Number 1, 
paragraphs 1156-1157, p. 176. 

“2 Jbid., Supplementary Recommendation Number 2, paragraphs 
1159-1160, p. 176. 

88 Infra, Part III, pp. 182-183. 


Ontario 


Introduction 


745. The legal recognition of French and English in 
Ontario long preceded the Official Languages Act of 
1969. Bilingualism had been recognized by legislative 
documents before the establishment of the province. 


746. The Constitutional Act of 1791 which detached 
Ontario from Quebec, far from isolating the French 
element of the new province, reinforced its position. 
The government of Upper Canada, assembled in 
Newark, issued as one of its first decrees a measure 
aimed at the protection of the French-speaking citi- 
zens. The Journals of the Legislative Assembly of 
Upper Canada recorded that “Such Acts as have 
already passed or may hereafter pass the Legislature 
of this Province shall be translated into the French 
language for the benefit of the inhabitants of the west- 
ern district of the province and other French settlers 
who may come to reside within the province”. 


747. In 1841 the government of the newly united 
colony of Canada at its first session in Kingston went 
even further and declared both French and English 
official languages. 


748. In the schools, the teaching of the French Jan- 
guage has long been officially accepted. One of the 
clearest pieces of evidence in this respect was a letter 
addressed by the minister of education to the school 
trustees of Charlottenburg in Glengarry county in 
1857: “I have the honour to state . . . that as the 
French is the recognized language of the country as 
well as the English, it is quite proper and lawful for 
the trustees to allow both languages to be taught in 
their schools to children whose parents may desire 
them to Jearn both... ” 


749. The report of the Merchant-Scott-Cété Com- 
mission in 1927 recognized the rights enjoyed by the 
first settlers and missionaries, and recommended the 
acceptance of certain linguistic and cultural differences. 


750. Even the Roman Catholic Church at the time 
of Regulation 17 encouraged all the ecclesiastics to be 


bilingual. Pope Benedict XI wrote to the bishops of 
Canada in 1916: “We urge all priests engaged in the 
sacred ministry to become more thoroughly conversant 
in the knowledge and use of the two languages and, 
discarding all motives of rivalry, to adopt one or the 
other according to the requirements of the faithful . . .” 


751. French-speaking religious orders, such as the 
Oblates and the Jesuits, Sisters and Brothers, made a 
major contribution to the moral and physical well- 
being of the minority, particularly in educational mat- 
ters at all levels. 


752. The French minority in most areas is now better 
organized than ever, having social clubs, provincial 
teachers, women’s, and men’s and other associations. 
There is now a long tradition of recognition of the two 
official languages in Ontario by the provincial and 
some municipal governments. The policy has been 
emphasized and more extensively implemented by the 
three more recent premiers of the province, the Hon- 
ourable Leslie Frost, John Robarts, and William Davis. 
In a statement made to the Legislature in May 1971, 
the Hon. William Davis declared that his government 
was “to continue the general philosophy and program 
which was set in motion by [his] predecessor”, that 
his government “agreed to provide, wherever feasible, 
public services in French as well as English... ” He 
proposed at the Second Constitutional Conference in 
1969 that “fall Canadian parents should, as a matter 
of equity, [and in the whole of Canada] be able to 
have their children educated in either or both of the 
official languages”. 


753. The cultural agreement signed in 1969 by 
Ontario and Quebec stated that: 


(1) We will provide, within the areas under our jurisdiction 
and whenever feasible, public services in the English and 
French languages; 

(2) We will provide education, wherever feasible, to students 
of the French-speaking and English-speaking minority in the 
language of that minority .. . 


754. The government of Ontario has identified some 
concentrations of French-speaking people in the coun- 
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ties or districts of Stormont, Glengarry, Prescott, Rus- 
sell, Ottawa-Carleton, Nipissing, Timiskaming, Niagara, 
and parts of Essex and Renfrew. Bilingual staff have 
been provided; translation services are already at work; 
municipalities have been helped to improve their facili- 
ties; the department of justice is trying to expand the 
provision of bilingual services, both verbal and written; 
language training facilities are being provided and in 
the Legislature “every member... may as a matter of 
right . .. address the House in either of the two official 
languages of Canada”. 


755. In education, at the secondary level 38 bilingual 
schools have been developed, of which 23 offer the 
entire school program in the French language. 


756. In concluding his statement in 1971 on the 
Ontario government’s program of bilingualism, Premier 
Davis said, “Ontario has made a solid commitment to 
the principle of bilingualism as a matter of equity for 
our own residents and as a large contribution to the 
continued and future strength of Canada”. 


757. Although the present government is not ready to 
create bilingual districts which would correspond to 
geographically defined areas, the Board feels confident 
that bilingual services will be implemented by the 
province where it is feasible and productive. 


Eligible Areas Not Recommended as Bilingual 
Districts 


758. All but a few of the census divisions and sub- 
divisions in Ontario which in 1971 had a French 
mother tongue population amounting to at least ten per 
cent of the respective total population have been 
included within one or another of the bilingual districts 
which the Board is recommending. The exceptions 
fall into two categories. First, there was one census 
division which was in the National Capital Region. 
Second, there were several census subdivisions which 
were so small or dispersed that they could not be 
recommended as bilingual districts by themselves or 
included within a proposed bilingual district. 


(1) Area Within the National Capital Region 


759. In 1971 the census division known as the 
regional municipality of Ottawa-Carleton® had a 
French mother tongue minority amounting to 97,975 


% In 1971 there were 54 census divisions in Ontario, of which 39 


were counties, 10 were territorial districts, three were regional 
municipalities, one was a metropolitan municipality, and one was 
a district municipality. 
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persons, or 20.8 per cent of the total population. Thus, 
the census division qualified as a bilingual district. 
However, it was neither necessary nor possible for the 
Board to recommend it as a bilingual district since 
almost all of the census division was contained within 
the National Capital Region and Section 9(1) of the 
Official Languages Act requires the federal govern- 
ment and its agencies to provide their services in both 
English and French within the National Capital Region 
independently of any action by a Bilingual Districts 
Advisory Board. The small portion of the census divi- 
sion of Ottawa-Carleton which was not contained within 
the National Capital Region will be recommended by 
the Board for inclusion within the adjacent bilingual 
district of Cornwall—Hawkesbury which will be pro- 
posed shortly in this report.®® 


(2) Small or Dispersed Localities 


760. There were six census subdivisions which were 
omitted, in whole or in part, from inclusion within a 
bilingual district because, although each had a French 
mother tongue minority amounting to at least ten per 
cent, the number of the minority in each case was very 
small. Some of the census subdivisions were also so 
dispersed that they could not be attached to any recom- 
mended bilingual district. Moreover, because of the 
sparsity of the total populations of the areas, it seemed 
very likely that there were few federal services in these 
localities. 


761. The following list gives the name of each census 
subdivision, with the aggregate of its French mother 
tongue population in 1971 in parentheses, and the 
name of the census division within which it was located: 
part of the census subdivision of Winchester (35) in 
the county of Dundas, the census subdivision of Geor- 
gian Bay (260) in the district municipality of Muskoka, 
the census subdivisions of Dilke (105) and Worthing- 
ton (15) in the territorial district of Rainy River, and 
the census subdivisions of Westmeath (190) and Brae- 
side (65) in the county of Renfrew. 


Bilingual Districts Recommended in the 
Province of Ontario 
1. Cornwall—Hawkesbury 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Cornwall—Hawkesbury 
consists of the enumeration areas (E.A.) No. 


See infra, paragraphs 762-785, pp. 115-118. 
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260, 261 and 262 of the federal electoral district 
(E.D.) No. 569 (Stormont—Dundas), in the 
census division of Dundas; the census division 
of Glengarry; in whole or in part, the enumera- 
tion areas No. 157, 159 and 160 of the federal 
electoral district No. 516 (Grenville—Carle- 
ton), and the enumeration areas No. 001, 002 
and 003 of the federal electoral district No. 546 
(Ottawa—Carleton), in the census division of 
(Ottawa-Carleton), in the census division of 
cott; the census subdivisions of Cambridge and 
Clarence, the town of Rockland, the village of 
Casselman, and, in whole or in part, the enu- 
meration areas No. 212, 215 and 216 of the 
federal electoral district No. 514 (Glengarry— 
Prescott—Russell), in the census division of 
Russell; the census subdivisions of Cornwall, 
Finch and Roxborough, the city of Cornwall, 
and the village of Finch, in the census division of 
Stormont. 


1971 census statistics 


percen- 


division —subdivision total French tage 


Dundas, division (pt) 


ED, BETAS 
DOP WE OOin peueee 470 55 LLG 
569 Mp2 Gls aan 510 50 9.8 
1 02 Reed SAG Nae ae 465 185 39.8 
Glengarry, division.......... 18,480 8,165 44.2 
Ottawa-Carleton, 
division (pt) 
E.D. E.A. 
Sl Go U7 (pty. ae 630 30 4.8 
S16) 159 i(pt)is cca 520 15 29 
516 =: 160 (pt).......... 555 110 19.8 
546 O01 (pt).......... 700 450 64.3 
AGE MOU2 ii it 190 100 SWS 
546 003 (pt).......... 1,465 495 33.8 
Prescott, division.............. 27,830 22999 81.2 
Russell, division (pt) 
subdivisions 
Cambridge................ 2.555 fe ¥ fe) 93.0 
CUATONCS casey 4,590 3,955 86.2 
town 
ROCK aNd .2 bcos 3,650 3,200 87.7 
village 
Casselmaric sui. P3335 1,245 93.3 
E.D; B.A, 
S44 252 (nth. as... 610 550 90.2 
18 21> (pl)ccc 455 425 93.4 
24) 216 (np. 430 150 34.9 


eee ee 
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ee es _ eet ete 


Stormont, division (pt) 
subdivisions 


CSOT WH lbh oe 4,540 620 13:7 

INCU Ae ere 2,295 860 yee 

Roxborough.............. 2,940 840 28.6 
city 

Wormwally eo) 47,120 18,165 38.6 
village 

Lili leis eee Se ee eee 395 25 6.3 

ee 

LOCALS ees Soke ee 122,730 64,660 Dae h, 


eee 


Note: Datum is given for the whole of an enumeration area, 
even where only part of an E.A. is included within 
the bilingual district. 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Cornwall—Hawkes- 
bury is located in part of the federal electoral 
districts of Glengarry—Prescott—Russell, Gren- 
ville—Carleton, Ottawa—Carleton and _ Stor- 
mont—Dundas; it is located in the provincial 
electoral district of Glengarry and in part of the 
provincial electoral districts of Carleton East, 
Grenville—Dundas, Prescott and Russell, and 
Stormont. 


Details 


762. The bilingual district recommended by the Board 
is comprised of the entire census divisions of Glen- 
garry and Prescott, most of the census divisions of 
Russell and Stormont, and a small portion of each of 
the census divisions of Dundas and Ottawa-Carleton. 
Thus composed, the recommended bilingual district 
forms a compact area occupying the eastern extremity 
of Ontario between the Ottawa and St. Lawrence Rivers 
to the east of the National Capital Region with which 
it is contiguous. 


763. For some years there has been a very substan- 
tial concentration of persons of French mother tongue 
in this part of the province. In 1971 the area delineated 
by the Board had a total population of 122,730 indi- 
viduals, of whom 64,660, or 52.7 per cent, were of 
French mother tongue. Since the official language 
minority in the province therefore amounted to a 
majority in this area, the Board had no difficulty in 
deciding that a bilingual district should be recom- 
mended in the region. There were, however, a few 
questions to be resolved in regard to determining the 
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extent of its western boundaries. Thus, although most 
of the components of the proposed district can be de- 
scribed very briefly, it is necessary to explain some 
aspects of the district in greater detail. 


Glengarry 

764. Located on the St. Lawrence River at the east- 
ern end of Ontario where that province meets Quebec, 
the census division of Glengarry, which is identical to 
the county of Glengarry, had in 1971 a French mother 
tongue minority amounting to 8,165 persons, or 44.2 
per cent of the total population. The minority was 
distributed sufficiently that each census subdivision in 
the county had a proportion of the minority that con- 
siderably exceeded ten per cent. Although there were 
few federal governmental offices in this predominantly 
rural county, the number and proportion of the minor- 
ity were so large that the Board had no hesitation in 
recommending the entire census division as part of a 
bilingual district. 


Prescott 


765. The census division of Prescott, which is identi- 
cal to the county of the same name, is located immedi- 
ately to the north of Glengarry county. In 1971 it 
possessed a much larger number and proportion of the 
official language minority than Glengarry. In fact, the 
French mother tongue group in Prescott county was so 
large that it constituted a very impressive majority 
since its 22,595 members amounted to 81.2 per cent of 
the total population. Prescott was one of the two census 
divisions in Ontario which in 1971 had a majority of 
French mother tongue persons. Thus, in reality, the 
official language minority in this county was English. 
The English mother tongue group amounted to 4,910 
persons or 17.6 per cent of the population. 


766. Although the principal urban centre in Prescott 
county, which was the town of Hawkesbury, had a 
population that was nearly three times as great as the 
population of the largest urban centre in Glengarry, 
there were not many federal governmental offices in 
Prescott. However, because of the overwhelming size 
of what was ostensibly the minority and because the 
minority was distributed in very substantial proportions 
throughout all of the census subdivisions, the Board 
quickly concluded that the entire census division of 
Prescott should be included within a bilingual district. 


Russell 


767. Situated immediately to the west of Prescott, 
the census division of Russell, which is identical to 
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Russell county, was the other census division in On- 
tario that had a French mother tongue majority in 
1971. Although the aggregate of French mother tongue 
persons in Russell was less than in Prescott, the pro- 
portion of the French group in Russell was even 
greater. Thus, in 1971 Russell county contained 13,645 
persons of French mother tongue who amounted to 
83.8 per cent of the total population. The English 
mother tongue group amounted to 2,435 individuals 
or 15.0 per cent of the total population. 


768. The Board could not recommend that the entire 
census division of Russell be included in a bilingual 
district since a western portion of it, which was part 
of the census subdivision of Russell, was located within 
the National Capital Region, and therefore beyond 
our jurisdiction. However, we did not hesitate to in- 
clude the remainder of the county in a bilingual dis- 
trict. Although there were few federal offices in this 
segment of the county, the French mother tongue 
population was distributed very substantially through- 
out each census subdivision. 


769. We therefore propose that all those portions of 
the census division of Russell which were not contained 
within the National Capital Region in 1971 be in- 
cluded within the recommended bilingual district. 
These portions have been identified in the geostatistical 
description of Russell census division given previ- 
ously.°® The description contains certain enumeration 
areas which had to be included in order to make this 
portion of the boundary of the proposed bilingual 
district contiguous with the relevant part of the Na- 
tional Capital Region. In 1971 the total number of 
French mother tongue persons in the portion of Rus- 
sell county that we propose to include in a bilingual 
district was 11,900, amounting to 87.3 per cent of the 
total population of this area. 


Stormont 


770. The census division of Stormont, which is iden- 
tical to the county of Stormont, is located immediately 
to the south of Russell county. In 1971 Stormont had 
a French mother tongue minority amounting to 20,605 
persons or 33.6 per cent of the total population. 


771. Thus the entire county might have been included 
within a bilingual district. However, the French mother 
tongue minority was not distributed evenly among the 
census subdivisions which comprised Stormont. One 
census subdivision in particular, namely Osnabruck, 
had in 1971 only 100 persons of French mother tongue, 


% See Supra, sections (a) and (b), pp. 114-115. 
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amounting to precisely 3.0 per cent of the local popu- 
lation. Since Osnabruck was situated in the south-west 
corner of Stormont at what could be a boundary of a 
bilingual district, it was possible to omit it from the 
proposed bilingual district without disrupting the con- 
tinuity of the district. There also were few federal 
governmental offices located in Osnabruck since it was 
a predominantly rural area. Moreover, most of the 
federal services used by its residents were located in 
the National Capital Region or in the nearby city of 
Cornwall, which was included within the proposed 
district. 


772. We therefore decided to omit the census sub- 
division of Osnabruck from the recommended bilia- 
gual district but to include the remainder of the cen- 
sus division of Stormont, except an Indian reservation 
which had only five French mother tongue persons. In 
1971 the French mother tongue group in the included 
portion of Stormont amounted to 20,505 individuals, 
or 35.8 per cent of the total population of the area. 


Dundas 


773. The census division of Dundas, which is identi- 
cal to the county of the same title, is situated immedi- 
ately to the west of Stormont county. In 1971 Dundas 
had a very small number of French mother tongue 
persons, amounting to only 655 or 3.8 per cent of the 
total population of the county. 


774. However, almost half of the minority was con- 
centrated in one area. The rural census subdivision of 
Winchester had 325 persons of French mother tongue, 
amounting to 11.5 per cent of the population. Since it 
was the only census subdivision in the county which 
had a minority group amounting to at least ten per cent 
and since it was adjacent to Stormont county, it seemed 
plausible to recommend including it within the pro- 
posed bilingual district. 


775. This step did not prove to be feasible, however, 
since both the village of Winchester, which was situ- 
ated within the census subdivision, and the southern 
part of the census subdivision had very few persons of 
French mother tongue. The village of Winchester con- 
tained only 15 members of the minority, amounting to 
exactly 1.0 per cent, while the southern part had only 
an additional 35 members of the minority. Because 
of the smallness of these numbers we decided to omit 
both the village of Winchester and the southern portion 
of the census subdivision from the proposed bilingual 
district. 


776. To identify the portions of the census subdivi- 
sion of Winchester which have been included in the 
district, it was necessary for us to use certain enu- 
meration areas. These have been noted in the geosta- 
tistical description of Dundas census division given 
previously.°* The portions of Dundas county included 
in the bilingual district contained 290 persons of 
French mother tongue, amounting to 20.1 per cent 
of the respective total population. 


Ottawa-Carleton 


777. The census division of Ottawa-Carleton, which 
is identical to the regional municipality of the same 
name, lies immediately to the north of the county of 
Dundas. As we have explained previously, most of 
the regional municipality of Ottawa-Carleton was con- 
tained within the National Capital Region in 1971 and 
therefore was provided with bilingual federal services 
without intervention by the Board.** 


778. However, there was a small portion of the 
regional municipality which extended beyond the Na- 
tional Capital Region where the boundary of the re- 
gional municipality of Ottawa-Carleton met the north- 
ern boundary of Dundas county, and the western 
boundary of Russell county. If we were to make the 
proposed bilingual district contiguous with the National 
Capital Region, it would be necessary to include these 
strips of territory in the recommended district. On the 
other hand, we wondered whether it would be worth- 
while to add such small areas. 


Visit and Consultations 


779. In order to assess the situation as accurately as 
possible, several representatives of the Board visited 
the area and its vicinity, holding consultations in the 
villages of Winchester, Crysler, and Marionville. Those 
present at the meetings included persons of French and 
English mother tongue, some local elected and appoin- 
ted officials, and several community leaders. 


Findings 


780. The advice we received at all three meetings 
was that the village of Winchester and the southern 
portion of the census subdivision of Winchester should 
be omitted from a bilingual district since there were 


& Supra, Sections (a) and (b) pp. 114-115. 
88 Supra, paragraph 759, p. 114. 
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so few members of the French mother tongue minority 
residing in these localities. As we have noted already, 
our decision was in accord with that advice.®® 


781. On the other hand, the evidence we received 
and our observations on the spot indicated that both 
Crysler and Marionville had a distinctive French pres- 
ence. It seemed appropriate, therefore, that they both 
should be included within a bilingual district. Since 
Crysler was situated within the census subdivision of 
Finch in Stormont county, which we were proposing 
to include within the recommended bilingual district,®° 
we did not need to consider Crysler further. 


782. Marionville was located within the narrow strip 
of territory in the regional municipality of Ottawa- 
Carleton between the National Capital Region and 
Dundas county. An examination of the language data 
for this area revealed that the segment had 1,200 resi- 
dents of French mother tongue in 1971, amounting to 
29.6 per cent of the population in the area. The Board 
therefore decided that this small strip of territory, and 
the strip between Russell county and the National 
Capital Region, should be included within the proposed 
bilingual district. To delineate the segments precisely, 
it was necessary to identify the enumeration areas 
which comprised them. These have been noted in the 
geostatistical description of the proposed bilingual dis- 
trict given above in sections (a) and (b).®* 


Conclusion 


783. Because of all the factors noted previously, the 
Board had no hesitation in deciding to recommend a 
bilingual district comprised of the census divisions, 
census subdivisions, and enumeration areas which have 
been listed. 


784. Although the First Bilingual Districts Advisory 
Board had recommended a number of smaller bilingual 
districts in the region, corresponding to individual 
census divisions or parts thereof, the larger area which 
the Second Board is recommending is almost identical 
to the sum of the relevant smaller bilingual districts 
proposed by the First Board. When we met with the 
representatives of the government of the province of 
Ontario, we learned that Ontario was not in favour of 
the principle of declaring demarcated districts, pre- 
ferring to provide provincial bilingual services pragma- 
tically in response to demand. However, its spokesmen 


© Supra, paragraph 775, p. 117. 
© Supra, paragraph 772, p. 117. 
™ Supra, pp. 114-115. 
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had no objection beyond that of principle to the 
boundaries of the proposed federal district of Cornwall 
—Hawkesbury or of the other districts in Ontario which 
we shall recommend subsequently. 


Recommendation 


785. The Board therefore recommends unanimously 
the establishment of a bilingual district, called Corn- 
wall—Hawkesbury, to be comprised of the census divi- 
sions, in whole or in part, which have been identified. 


2. Laurentian 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Laurentian consists of the 
census division of Algoma; the census division of 
Cochrane; the census subdivisions of Bonfield, 
Caldwell, Calvin, Cameron I.D., Chisholm, 
Ferris East, Field, Mattawan, Papineau, Springer 
and Temagami I.D., the city of North Bay, the 
towns of Bonfield, Cache Bay, Mattawa and 
Sturgeon Falls, the enumeration areas (E.A.) 
No. 017, 018, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 
210, 211, 212, 213 and 214 of the federal elec- 
toral district (E.D.) No. 541 (Nipissing), the 
enumeration area No. 201 of the federal electoral 
district No. 559 (Renfrew North—Nipissing 
East), and the enumeration area No. 003 of the 
federal electoral district No. 572 (Timiskaming), 
in the census division of Nipissing; the census 
subdivision of Himsworth North, in the census 
division of Parry Sound; the census subdivisions 
of Head Clara & Maria, Pembroke, Petawawa 
and Rolph Buchanan Wylie & McKay, the 
city of Pembroke, the town of Deep River, and 
the villages of Chalk River and Petawawa, in the 
census division of Renfrew; the census division 
of Sudbury; the census subdivisions of Beard- 
more I.D., Longlac, Manitouwadge I.D., Mara- 
thon, Nakina I.D., Nipigon, Red Rock I.D., 
Schreiber and Terrace Bay, the city of Thunder 
Bay and the town of Geraldton, the enumeration 
areas No. 001, 002 and 003 of the federal elec- 
toral district No. 557 (Port Arthur), and the 
enumeration areas No. 020, 021, 022, 023, 029, 
030, 031, 032, 068, 070, 071, 072, 073, 074, 
075, 076, 077, 079, O80 and 081 of the federal 
electoral district No. 571 (Thunder Bay), in the 
census division of Thunder Bay; and the census 
division of Timiskaming. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


percen- 
—_—— division —subdivision total French tage 
percen- 
division —subdivision total French tage 
erp eins te egestas rear Thunder Bay, division (pt) 
subdivisions 
Algoma, division.............. 121,940 12,500 10.2 Beardmore I.D......... 805 170 oe 
ite Lompiabt ish 1,480 625 42.2 
Cochrane, division............ 95,840 47,100 49.1 ManitouwadgeI.D... 3,340 630 18.9 
Mage bine Marathon... ces 2,455 315 12.8 
Nipissing, division (pt) Nakina I.D............... 665 70 10.5 
subdivisions Nipigon..........ce.ccs.ee- 2,640 190 7.2 
GRE irsacseicsd- vss 965 575 59.6 Red Rock I.D........... 1,890 195 10.3 
Caldwell Pxey eee 1,860 1,730 93.0 Sl Fi Kl | ens SR ee: 2,090 145 6.9 
MISE cx ses Pte varp avnserseste 500 105 21.0 Terrace Bay.............. 1,860 105 5.6 
Cameron I.D............. 140 45 B2y1 city 
AS ISIE hip acet aver sales 895 365 40.8 
Ferris, East.............. 2,480 1,340 54.0 Micky Pee a ae a 
sal 2) £0 rn nr ee 895 845 94.4 
hMiuticwun, fa. 8.- 85 10 11.8 csp Sacainvavaeces Seri 810 Zou 
Papineath...ccocesecsseee 655 310 47.3 oan EA. 
SLi ger ccecsnceveneeee Oe 1.495, 98.1 Se pats vevseeeeeneeeun an, 15 3.4 
Ti ark ie Os en. VP) ®t eae a ay 
saan ep 2 an eee aati oo hak eae 550 allie 
STD | O209 22. cse 7 20.0 
INOLEN BBV sccrsstsesnpyer- 49,185 8,530 17.3 a7 Wl ee +h Be 21.7 
towns SALT, Oo Demet 15 5 SAS 
iio} yet (tee on eee 695 SPP) 79.9 S7Giy O2Sec-s eee 390 60 15.4 
Cache Bay is acres 725 475 65.5 STP CiyIO. see ee 250 — — 
INRECTAWAs ccs secteccessbaves 2,880 1,560 54.2 =i Aa tk) eee ee 260 — — 
Sturgeon Falls.......... 6,660 5,025 75.4 Sk hy OO tee ee 60 — _ 
ED BIA: ra A Buea. PARR saa 9 375 — — 
oy 8 AN IR eeeaees Pet 300 80 26.7 Sl FPOGS aerate 505 35 6.9 
ov Oe AU) AGRE 500 415 83.5 ST KOTO eae as — — 
RAtee 0d coe ee 55 Bee jk it ORNS, oberon 45 J i 
co) hae) eee ee 725 45 6.2 STL OT Qa nerrsrensne fa UM pip 
aaj A Se Lk 110 aio | 3927 STL O73 eeesseeessee ni ne ate righ 
541 207 100 60 60.0 SUT ae sh) 4 dena ye 335 40 11.9 
at yaa, WA DA Eis eats 185 5 Zan 
541 208 cpeivaauhinebive 320 35 10.9 571 076 Pom ete 120 5 4.2 
541 DOD a aveneivexst 145 125 86.2 Soh Oi ee 370 70 18.9 
541 eM (UG (eee 575 515 89.6 op yA: eee eae 20 — _ 
541 8M bn de 500 295 a0) eR OMS BS eet oe ee 200 —_ _ 
S41 212s eee 420 385 91.7 SATE POD ceccscronsmsneons 95 _ _— 
ae ee ae 5 oa a Pee te 
The ok. ese 50 10 20.0 Timiskaming, division...... 46,485 12,975 2F.9 
fa Jing 19? Re es 360 255 70.8 
yr aan ee 120 5 4.2 NOGA rtaceernccacatiencass 717,350 171,660 PAR! 
Parry Sound, division (pt) Note: Datum is given for the whole of an enumeration area, 
subdivision even where only part of an E.A. is included within 
Himsworth, North... 2,245 275 12 the bilingual district. 
Renfrew, division (pt ee 
slbdivishors he c. electoral districts 
Head, Clara & Maria 475 65 13.7 the bilingual district of Laurentian is located in 
PEWMIDTOKG 5.3 scccsescisse0s 1,160 80 6.9 a Teas 
PY, TT 8.505 345 a4 the federal electoral districts of Nipissing, Sault 
Rolph, Buchanan, Ste. Marie, Sudbury, Timmins and Timiskaming, 
Wylie & McKay... 2,065 235 11.4 and in part of the federal electoral districts of 
city " ~ Algoma, Cochrane, Fort William, Nickel Belt, 
E Saige a some ya nn Parry Sound—Muskoka, Port Arthur, Renfrew 
own a e . 
Deep River...csccs-e 5,670 2404.2 North—Nipissing East and Thunder Bay; it is 
villages located in the provincial electoral districts of 
Chalk River.............. 1,095 100 9.1 Algoma, Cochrane South, Nickel Belt, Nipissing, 
Petawe Wa.cca.<..cdce2<cs 5,785 235 4.1 Sault Ste. Marie, Sudbury, Sudbury East and 
Sudbury, division... 198,080 63,895 32.3 Timiskaming, and in part of the provincial elec- 
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toral districts of Algoma—Manitoulin, Cochrane 
North, Fort William, Parry Sound, Port Arthur, 
Renfrew North and Thunder Bay. 


Details 


786. The bilingual district recommended by the Board 
is comprised of the entire census divisions of Algoma, 
Cochrane, Sudbury, and Timiskaming, and parts of the 
census divisions of Nipissing, Parry Sound, Renfrew, 
and Thunder Bay. Composed of these elements, the 
recommended bilingual district, which the Board has 
named Laurentian, occupies the eastern and central 
portion of Northern Ontario situated between the Que- 
bec boundary to the east, James Bay to the north, Lake 
Superior to the south-west, and a southern boundary 
extending indirectly eastward from the city of Sault 
Ste. Marie to the city of Pembroke on the Ottawa 
River. 


Possible Arrangements 


787. Since there were within Northern Ontario a 
number of very sizable concentrations of French 
mother tongue persons which were well in excess of the 
required proportion of ten per cent, the Board had no 
doubt that some areas in the region qualified for in- 
clusion within a bilingual district. There were, however, 
several possible arrangements to consider. 


(1) One or More Bilingual Districts 


788. The first question was whether the Board should 
propose one extensive bilingual district which would 
combine the eligible areas, or whether we should pro- 
pose several smaller areas as separate bilingual districts. 
Since we have discussed at an earlier point in our re- 
port the Board’s reasoning in general on the subject 
of the advantages and disadvantages of larger and 
smaller districts, we shall not repeat our reflections 
here.“* We shall state the decision which we reached 
in regard to Northern Ontario at the conclusion of the 
review of our findings in the area and our assessment 
of them. 


(2) Inclusion or Omission of Certain Localities 


789. A second question was whether the Board should 
recommend the inclusion of certain localities within the 
proposed bilingual district or districts in Northern On- 
tario. The First Bilingual Districts Board had recom- 


a2 


Supra, Part 1, paragraphs 129-135, pp. 21-22. 
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mended that two areas in Northern Ontario, the census 
divisions of Algoma and Thunder Bay, should be con- 
sidered for inclusion after the results of the census in 
1971 had been obtained.** We noted that, in addition, 
there were several other localities in the census divisions 
of Nipissing and Renfrew that needed to be recon- 
sidered carefully because of their relatively small per- 
centages of the official language minority. 


790. We shall review each of these localities in the 
analysis that follows. But we believe that the descrip- 
tion of our findings and reasoning in regard to the 
components of the proposed bilingual district of Lauren- 
tian will be clearer if we commence by considering 
the areas that had large minority populations. 


Timiskaming 


791. The census division of Timiskaming, which is 
identical to the territorial district of the same name, is 
located on the eastern border of Northern Ontario 
adjacent to Quebec, south of the census division of 
Cochrane. In 1971 there were 12,975 persons of 
French mother tongue in Timiskaming, constituting 
27.9 per cent of the total population. The minority was 
distributed in substantial proportions in nearly all of 
the census subdivisions in the territorial district. Al- 
though there were no large urban centres in Timis- 
kaming, there were several towns which apparently had 
a number of federal governmental offices. For all of 
these reasons, the Board quickly decided to include 
the entire census division of Timiskaming in a bilingual 
district. 


Cochrane 


792. The census division of Cochrane, which is identi- 
cal to the territorial district of Cochrane, is situated 
immediately to the north of the census division of 
Timiskaming, occupying the north-east corner of On- 
tario where that province adjoins Quebec and James 
Bay. 


793. In 1971 Cochrane had the second largest num- 
ber of persons of French mother tongue but the largest 
proportion of the minority of any of the census divi- 
sions in Northern Ontario. Its French mother tongue 
population of 47,100 amounted to 49.1 per cent of the 
total population of the territorial district. The minority 
was distributed in very substantial proportions, often 


Recommendations of the Bilingual Districts Advisory Board, 
March, 1971. Ottawa, Information Canada, 1971, pp. 57-58. 
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exceeding fifty per cent, in all but three of the 18 
census subdivisions which comprised the territorial 
district. There were six towns, varying in size from 
1,235 residents to 28,545 persons, which contained a 
number of federal governmental offices. 


794. Although these factors indicated to the Board 
that there was no doubt that a bilingual district was 
appropriate to the area, there were several points which 
we wished to investigate further. 


795. One question concerned the selection of a 
northern boundary for the potential bilingual district in 
Cochrane. Since there were relatively few people 
dwelling in the extensive northern part of the census 
division, we considered omitting this northern portion 
by setting the boundary at the limit of permanent settle- 
ment which approximated the northern boundary of the 
school districts. Beyond this line, in the northern ex- 
panse of the territorial district, there were in 1971 
only 5,370 residents, of whom 695 or 12.9 per cent 
were of French mother tongue, and almost all of whom 
were concentrated along the railway running north to 
Moosonee. Another possibility was to draw the bound- 
ary slightly farther to the north at the fiftieth parallel 
of latitude. The final option was simply to adopt the 
northern boundary of the census division, thereby en- 
compassing all of Cochrane in the proposed bilingual 
district. 


796. To obtain advice on this question and on other 
issues, we held two meetings. Some Board members 
consulted with an elected representative from Cochrane 
and a team of Board members availed themselves of 
an opportunity to visit the area. 


Visit and Consultation 


797. The Board arranged a meeting between a group 
of its members and some residents in Hearst. How- 
ever, since adverse weather conditions prevented our 
arrival in Hearst, we transferred the meeting to Kapus- 
kasing where we consulted with three members of the 
French minority from Hearst. 


798. Although the respondents said that French radio 
and television programs were available in Hearst and 
that there was no difficulty in obtaining federal services 
in French at the limited number of governmental offices 
which were located in Hearst, they added that federal 
services in French were less satisfactory in Cochrane 
and in regional federal offices in Timmins and Sudbury. 


799. In reply to our questions, they remarked that as 
residents of Hearst they identified more with north- 
eastern Ontario than with north-western Ontario, with 


which they had less communication. However, one 
person stated a preference for a more extensive bilingual 
district rather than a smaller district since he believed 
that a larger area would strengthen weaker French- 
speaking groups in the north and encourage a sense of 
community among the minority. 


Decision 


800. After considerable subsequent discussion, a ma- 
jority of the Board decided that, for much the same 
reasons as those expressed by the respondent just noted, 
the entire census division of Cochrane, rather than only 
a southern portion, should be included within a bilingual 
district. We also believed that we should continue to 
bear in mind the possibility of recommending a more 
expansive rather than a less extensive bilingual district 
in the whole region of Northern Ontario. 


Sudbury 


801. The census division of Sudbury, which is identi- 
cal to the territorial district of the same name, is situ- 
ated immediately to the south of Cochrane and to the 
west of Timiskaming. 


802. In 1971 Sudbury had the largest number of per- 
sons of French mother tongue of any of the census 
divisions in Northern Ontario and the second largest 
number of individuals of this mother tongue group 
among all of the census divisions in the province. There 
were 63,895 persons of French mother tongue in the 
territorial district of Sudbury in 1971, amounting to 
32.3 per cent of the total population. Although the 
official language minority was not distributed uniformly 
in the census subdivisions comprising the territorial dis- 
trict, there were only seven subdivisions out of a total 
of 29 which had a minority amounting to less than ten 
per cent. These seven subdivisions had comparatively 
small aggregate populations. 


Visit and Consultations 


803. A team of Board members visited the city of 
Sudbury and held two meetings with local residents. 
In attendance at the first meeting were four elected of- 
ficials of local governments in the area. An additional 
elected representative from the region was consulted by 
several members of the Board on another occasion. 
The second of the two meetings in Sudbury was at- 
tended by 18 local residents, for the most part of French 
mother tongue. 
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Findings 


804. In 1971 Sudbury was the second largest urban 
centre in Northern Ontario, being exceeded in size of 
population by only Thunder Bay. However, since 
Thunder Bay was situated in the western portion of 
Northern Ontario while Sudbury was located in the 
east, Sudbury tended to be the metropolitan centre for 
the north-eastern sector of the province, which was 
much more populous than the north-west. The city of 
Sudbury had French radio and television services and 
quite a large number of local and regional federal gov- 
ernmental offices. 


805. Although some individuals present at the meet- 
ings informed us that services were usually available in 
French in federal offices, others stated that the services 
were not always provided as adequately or as spon- 
taneously as they might be and that Francophones were 
therefore discouraged from attempting to secure them. 
There were also complaints about the inability of 
French-speaking individuals to obtain services in their 
own language from some governmental sources and 
from some quasi-public corporations. These disappoint- 
ments and frustrations had inhibited the growth of a 
vigorous community consciousness among the official 
language minority although it was sizable, amounting 
to 27.0 per cent in the city, and had its own social, 
educational, and religious institutions. Several members 
of the minority expressed the opinion that Franco- 
phones were either ignored or treated as second-class 
citizens. 


806. Since the city of Sudbury had a sizable propor- 
tion of persons of other than French or English mother 
tongue, amounting to 17.5 per cent, we raised the ques- 
tion of the probable reaction of such persons to the 
establishment of a bilingual district in the area. We 
were told that there was a degree of friction among 
groups and that there might be some adverse reaction, 
but that criticism would be more likely to arise from a 
misunderstanding of the purpose of the Official Lan- 
guages Act and of bilingual districts than from anti- 
pathy to any group. 


807. In response to our question about the possible 
extent of a bilingual district in Northern Ontario, two 
persons present said they thought of the whole of 
Northern Ontario as one region, although one of them 
regarded the north-eastern portion as an operational 
area in itself. 
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Decision 


808. The Board concluded that the census division of 
Sudbury was precisely the kind of an area that should 
be included within a bilingual district. 


Algoma 


809. The census division of Algoma, which is iden- 
tical to the territorial district of the same title, is 
situated immediately to the west of the census division 
of Sudbury and to the south of the census division of 
Cochrane. 


810. In 1971 Algoma had a French mother tongue 
population amounting to 12,500 persons, or 10.2 per 
cent of the total population of the census division. 
Although Algoma’s total population had increased since 
1961, the French mother tongue population had de- 
creased in the decade in both number and proportion, 
having amounted in 1961 to 13,244 persons or 11.9 
per cent. Despite these latter figures, the First Board 
had not recommended Algoma as a bilingual district. 
However, the First Board had listed it as one of the 
areas to be reconsidered after the census of 1971. 


811. Examining the population data, we noted that 
only six of the 24 census subdivisions in Algoma had 
an official language minority constituting at least ten 
per cent. Nevertheless, four of these six census sub- 
divisions had a minority population which was sizable 
both in number and proportion. Each of the minority 
groups in these four subdivisions exceeded one thou- 
sand individuals and 20 per cent of the respective popu- 
lation, reaching 34.9 per cent in one case. 


812. Two-thirds of the population in Algoma was 
concentrated in the one metropolitan centre in the 
census division, Sault Ste. Marie. But this city had 
a French mother tongue minority amounting to only 
5.5 per cent. 


813. Because Sault Ste. Marie and the six census sub- 
divisions which had more than ten per cent of the 
minority were dispersed throughout the territorial dis- 
trict of Algoma, there was no way in which any of 
these localities could be combined to create a bilingual 
district, other than by recommending that the entire 
census division be incorporated as a bilingual district. 


Visit and Consultations 


814. A team from the Board paid a visit to Sault Ste. 
Marie, holding two consultations there. The first meet- 
ing was with three members of the local French mother 


tongue group; the second was with three elected muni- 
cipal officials, two of whom were of English mother 
tongue. On a subsequent occasion several members of 
the Board consulted an additional elected representative 
from the region. 


Findings 


815. Although Sault Ste. Marie had at least a dozen 
federal offices, it appeared that it was fortuitous if 
services were available in French as well as in English. 
There were no French radio or television facilities at 
the time of our visit. Since most services in all sectors 
of government had been offered customarily only in 
English and since most of the French mother tongue 
residents were bilingual, the minority had become ac- 
customed to seeking services in English and rarely 
asked for them in French. 


816. Our inquiry on the spot confirmed that the 
French-speaking population was very dispersed in the 
city as well as in the census division. Although there 
were French elementary schools and some Franco- 
phone community activities, there was only one bi- 
lingual parish among 21. The French-speaking residents 
whom we met said that they tended to look east toward 
Sudbury for their cultural communications, rather than 
west toward Thunder Bay. These respondents were in 
favour of their area being included in a bilingual district 
since they foresaw many positive advantages to such an 
arrangement. 


817. The elected officials whom we met were favour- 
ably disposed toward the inclusion of Sault Ste. Marie 
in a bilingual district. In their opinion there was a defi- 
nite need for federal French language services in the 
city and it would be only just to provide them. One 
member, while supporting the provision of bilingual 
services, expressed opposition to the establishment of 
too large a bilingual district, preferring to see such 
services offered in specific localities in response to need. 


Decision 


818. After considerable discussion, the Board de- 
cided by a nearly unanimous vote that the entire census 
division of Algoma should be included within a bi- 
lingual district. Four factors were particularly influen- 
tial in the Board’s decision. First, there were six locali- 
ties within the census division which had considerably 
more than the percentage of the minority required for 
a bilingual district. Second, since there was no possi- 
bility of combining these localities or attaching them 


in any way to another district, and since it was obvi- 
ously not plausible to recommend six small bilingual 
districts, the only alternative was to recommend the 
entire census division. Third, the choice of the whole 
division would mean that Sault Ste. Marie was included 
in the bilingual district, and we regarded the inclusion 
of the city to be essential because it contained most 
of the significant federal offices in the census division. 
Fourth, the selection of the entire territorial district of 
Algoma would undoubtedly assist in the maintenance 
and growth of the minority’s community culture as well 
as its language. 


Thunder Bay 


819. The census division of Thunder Bay, which is 
identical to the territorial district of the same name, is 
situated immediately to the west of the census divisions 
of Algoma and Cochrane. 


820. In 1971 the census division of Thunder Bay had 
6,290 persons of French mother tongue, amounting to 
only 4.3 per cent of the total population, which was 
slightly less than it had been in 1961 when the minority 
amounted to 4.4 per cent. While the First Board had 
not recommended this area as a bilingual district, it had 
proposed that the census division be reconsidered after 
the census of 1971. 


821. The basic problem which confronted our Board 
in this census division was similar to that which we had 
encountered in Algoma. Although there were seven 
census subdivisions within the territorial district of 
Thunder Bay which had French mother tongue popula- 
tions in excess of ten per cent, they constituted only 
one-third of the 21 which comprised the entire terri- 
torial district. The seven localities were also consider- 
ably dispersed. Again as in the case of Algoma, there 
was one metropolitan centre in the census division, 
which in this instance was the city of Thunder Bay, and 
it contained three-quarters of the total population, 
many local federal offices, and most of the regional fed- 
eral offices in the territorial district. 


822. The case of the census division of Thunder Bay, 
however, was more marginal than that of Algoma be- 
cause the number, and often the percentage, of persons 
of French mother tongue in each of the seven census 
subdivisions and in the city of Thunder Bay were con- 
siderably less than in the comparable localities in 
Algoma. In the city of Thunder Bay, for example, the 
minority amounted to only 2,350 individuals, constitut- 
ing 2.2 per cent. 
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Visits and Consultations 


823. A group of Board members visited two localities 
in the census division, the town of Geraldton and the 
city of Thunder Bay, holding three consultations. In 
Geraldton we met with three residents of the nearby 
locality of Longlac and one public official from Thun- 
der Bay, all of whom were of French mother tongue. 
In the city of Thunder Bay we consulted with an elected 
and appointed municipal official and a federal official 
and met with a group of 16 local residents, among 
whom were some persons of French mother tongue and 
some of English mother tongue. Several members of 
the Board also consulted on another occasion with an 
additional elected representative from the region. 


Findings 


824. Those persons whom we met in Geraldton left 
an indelible impression upon us of the severe difficulties 
under which members of the minority laboured in an 
attempt to maintain the survival of their French lan- 
guage and culture in this part of Northern Ontario. 
Their grievances and their pleas for assistance were 
strongly endorsed by several touching letters which we 
received, signed by a number of French-speaking resi- 
dents in the neighbouring communities of Dubreuilville, 
Manitouwadge, and Longlac. 


825. There were two major complaints. Although a 
certain amount of education was available in French, 
there were almost no federal or other governmental 
services provided in French in their localities or in 
regional offices in the city of Thunder Bay. The most 
crippling deficiency in some of these communities was 
a lack of radio and television programs in French. In 
this isolated region, children in particular were losing 
their mother tongue because of an absence of media 
in their own language. Unilingual French persons, of 
whom there were approximately 20 per cent, also suf- 
fered because of their inability to obtain governmental 
services in their own language. 


826. We heard a cry for help from individuals who 
said they were drowning in a sea of English. One signa- 
tory inscribed her letter “S.O.S.” It scarcely need be 
added that those from whom we heard were exceed- 
ingly anxious to be included within a bilingual district. 


827. The large group whom we met in the city of 
Thunder Bay was also strongly in favour of a bilingual 
district. Indeed, most persons present were convinced 
this was necessary since there was an inadequate supply 
of services in French in federal local and regional 
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offices. There also were no radio or television services 
in French. 


828. Several persons pointed out that the lack of 
French facilities in Thunder Bay was all the more re- 
grettable because the city was the link between eastern 
and western Canada, and in particular between the 
Francophones in Northern Ontario and those in Mani- 
toba. A student present at the meeting attributed the 
departure of younger French-speaking residents from 
the area to the fact that there was little opportunity 
for them to continue living in their culture in Thunder 
Bay. He believed that the establishment of a bilingual 
district would help prevent the emigration. 


829. In response to our questions, we were told that 
there might well be considerable adverse reaction to a 
bilingual district, particularly from members of the 
older generation, and from some ethnic groups who 
comprised by mother tongue 24.2 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the city. However, it was the opinion of our 
respondents that much of this resentment arose from 
ignorance and misunderstanding of the implications of 
the Official Languages Act, and that much of the anti- 
pathy could be dispelled if the purpose of the Act were 
explained more clearly and if the public realized that 
the Act did not damage any group’s interests. 


830. Most of those present at the meeting preferred to 
have a bilingual district that would be related to Mani- 
toba rather than to north-eastern Ontario. According to 
local opinion, the dividing line between north-western 
and north-eastern Ontario appeared to be the boundary 
between the census divisions of Thunder Bay and AI- 
goma. There was some sympathy for the position of 
the Association Canadienne-Frangaise de l’Ontario 
which had recently endorsed the proposition that the 
whole of Northern Ontario should be a bilingual dis- 
trict. 


831. When we met with the municipal officials and 
asked them for their reaction to the proposal that the 
city of Thunder Bay be included in a bilingual district, 
we were told that most municipal representatives would 
undoubtedly be in favour of anything that increased the 
likelihood of growth in Thunder Bay. 


832. The subsequent consultation with another elected 
representative from the area revealed that although he 
was not in favour of establishing an extensive bilingual 
district, he was sympathetic to the provision of bi- 
lingual federal services in specific localities where they 
were needed. He proposed that this goal might be 
achieved by having bilingual federal public servants 
travel from one community to another where bilingual 
services were required. 


Decisions 


833. Having weighed the divergent considerations and 
the evidence which we had received, the Board made 
several decisions. We decided unanimously that it was 
not advisable to recommend for inclusion within a bi- 
lingal district any of the areas in Ontario west of the 
city of Thunder Bay, including the entire census divi- 
sions of Rainy River and Kenora and a large western 
portion of the territorial district of Thunder Bay, since 
the minority in this vast region was relatively small and 
very dispersed. As we have already noted, although 
there were two census subdivisions within the territorial 
district of Rainy River which had a French mother 
tongue population amounting to at least ten per cent, 
the minority in each of them was so small and so 
isolated that we declined to recommend them.* 


834. The effect of these decisions was to discard the 
proposal to recommend one very extensive bilingual 
district encompassing all of Northern Ontario from 
the Quebec boundary to the Manitoba boundary. 


835. After a good deal of discussion, the Board de- 
cided almost unanimously to recommend that a south- 
eastern portion of the census division of Thunder Bay 
should be included within a bilingual district, and that 
since the area was contiguous with the census divisions 
of Cochrane and Algoma, it should be included within 
the large bilingual district in Northern Ontario which 
we propose should be called Laurentian. 


836. A geostatistical description of this recommended 
south-eastern portion of the census division of Thunder 
Bay has been given above in parts (a) and (b) of the 
proposed Laurentian bilingual district.°° Here we wish 
merely to note that the recommended portion includes, 
in addition to the city of Thunder Bay, all of the census 
subdivisions in the territorial district of Thunder Bay 
which had in 1971 a French mother tongue population 
of at least ten per cent. It also includes the enumeration 
areas that had to be incorporated in order to make 
this south-eastern portion a continuous entity. 


837. The relevant census subdivisions, with the num- 
ber and percentage of their French mother tongue 
populations stated in parentheses after them, are as 
follows: Beardmore I.D. (170, 21.1 per cent), Longlac 
(625, 42.2 per cent), Manitouwadge I.D. (630, 18.9 
per cent), Marathon (315, 12.8 per cent), Nakina I.D. 
(70, 10.5 per cent), Red Rock ILD. (195, 10.3 per 
cent), and the town of Geraldton (810, 25.5 per cent). 


“ Supra, paragraphs 760-761, p. 114. 
® Supra, pp. 118-119. 


838. In arriving at the decision to include these census 
subdivisions in a bilingual district, the Board recog- 
nized that although each of the minority populations 
was quite small, the aggregate of the minority was 
significant, amounting to 2,815 persons. When the 
nu:rber of the minority residing within the included 
enumeration areas and the city of Thunder Bay was 
added, the total of the minority amounted to 6,085 
persons. 


839. We were influenced, however, by more than 
mere numbers. Having heard the pleas of the minority 
in this region for bilingual federal services and support 
for their language and culture, we concluded that we 
could not ignore them. Since we did not think that any 
of the other proposals for furnishing bilingual services 
was as certain to be effective, we supported the option 
of a bilingual district. 


840. We were aware that by including the city of 
Thunder Bay within the proposed bilingual district, we 
were placing an obligation upon the federal government 
to provide its services in both official languages in an 
urban centre in which the percentage of the mother 
tongue minority was very small. However, since many 
local federal offices and most of the regional offices in 
the territorial district were in the city of Thunder Bay, 
it was essential to include the city if the proposal for 
bilingual services was to be meaningful. To have 
omitted the metropolitan centre and confined the bi- 
lingual district to the outlying census subdivisions would 
have achieved some improvement but have missed the 
major need. The proposal that we are making would 
not require the federal public service in Thunder Bay 
to work in French, but only to provide services to the 
public in both official languages. 


841. Finally, by recommending that this south-eastern 
portion of the census division of Thunder Bay be in- 
cluded within the large proposed bilingual district lying 
to the east, we realize that we are not adopting the 
orientation toward the west that some persons in 
Thunder Bay preferred. However, for the reasons al- 
ready given, it was not possible to follow their inclina- 
tions. 


842. Having completed the description of the western 
limits of the proposed bilingual district, we shall now 
explain the selection of the remaining portions of the 
district, which are located in its south-eastern sector. 


Nipissing 


843. The census division of Nipissing, which is identi- 
cal to the territorial district of the same name, is 
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situated immediately to the south of the census division 
of Timiskaming between the census division of Sudbury 
and the Ottawa River. 


844. In 1971 the census division of Nipissing had 
25,885 persons of French mother tongue, constituting 
32.8 per cent of the total population. The minority 
was so extensively distributed throughout the territorial 
district that all but two of the 19 census subdivisions 
had a French mother tongue group constituting at 
least ten per cent. In most of the census subdivisions 
the proportion of the minority was so sizable that it 
amounted to more than 40 per cent. There were a 
number of federal local and regional offices in the 
principal urban centre of North Bay. 


845. The Board had no hesitation in contemplating the 
establishment of a bilingual district in the region. The 
only question which gave us pause was whether the 
bilingual district should include the large southern 
portion of the census division which contained AI- 
gonquin Park, an extensive recreational area. Although 
the First Board had incorporated the area within a 
bilingual district, we decided to omit it because of the 
sparsity of permanent residents within it. 


846. We therefore recommend that the entire census 
division of Nipissing, except the Algonquin Park area 
previously alluded to, be included within the proposed 
bilingual district of Laurentian. Since the Park con- 
tained so few residents of French mother tongue, the 
total of the minority included within the recommended 
district amounted to 99.0 per cent of the minority in 
Nipissing. To describe the included portion of Nipissing 
accurately, it was necessary to identify certain enumera- 
tion areas. These areas have been listed in the geo- 
statistical description of the census division of Nipissing 
in sections (a) and (b) above.* 


Parry Sound 


847. The census division of Parry Sound, which is 
identical to the territorial district of the same name, is 
located immediately to the south of the census divisions 
of Nipissing and Sudbury. 


848. In 1971 the territorial district of Parry Sound 
contained only one census subdivision, called Hims- 
worth, North, which had a French mother ‘tongue 
minority amounting to at least ten per cent. Although 
Himsworth, North possessed only 275 residents of 
French mother tongue, the minority amounted to 12.2 
per cent. Moreover, since Himsworth, North was con- 


° Supra, pp. 118-119. 
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tiguous with the census division of Nipissing, being 
located a few miles south of North Bay, the Board 
decided that it should be included within the proposed 
bilingual district. 


849. The Board therefore recommends the addition 
of the census subdivision of Himsworth, North to the 
proposed bilingual district of Laurentian. 


Renfrew 


850. The census division of Renfrew, which is identi- 
cal to the county of Renfrew, is situated immediately to 
the south and east of the census division of Nipissing, 
extending along the southern bank of the Ottawa 
River. 


851. In 1971 the census division of Renfrew con- 
tained a French mother tongue population amounting 
to 4,775 persons, or 5.3 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the county. Thus the entire county was not 
eligible to be recommended as a bilingual district. 
However, there were five census subdivisions within 
it which had a minority constituting at least ten per 
cent, 


852. Two of the five census subdivisions comprised 
the northern projection of Renfrew county and were 
contiguous with the portion of Nipissing census divi- 
sion which we were proposing as part of a bilingual 
district. These two census subdivisions had multiple 
names. The northern census subdivision was Head, 
Clara & Maria. The adjacent southern subdivision 
was Rolph, Buchanan, Wylie & McKay. 


853. A third census subdivision which had a minor- 
ity amounting to at least ten per cent was the city 
of Pembroke. Despite the fact that it was separated 
from the two northern census subdivisions already 
mentioned by the intervening rural census subdivision 
of Petawawa which had a minority amounting to only 
4.1 per cent, the Board thought that it would be 
advisable to recommend that all of this area, including 
Pembroke and the census subdivisions extending north, 
should be included in the proposed bilingual district. 
The influential consideration was that the city of Pem- 
broke, which was the largest urban centre in the county, 
contained 1,680 persons of French mother tongue and 
a number of federal offices. 


854. The two remaining census subdivisions which 
had a minority amounting to at least ten per cent were 
Westmeath and Braeside. Although Westmeath was 
located in the vicinity of Pembroke, to the south-east, 
it was separated from Pembroke by an intervening 


census subdivision which had less than ten per cent of 
the minority. It was therefore rather difficult to include 
Westmeath in the proposed bilingual district. Since 
it had only 190 persons of French mother tongue, 
amounting to 10.6 per cent, we decided to omit it. We 
also omitted Braeside because it was located so far 
to the south in Renfrew county that it was impossible 
to incorporate it in a bilingual district. Moreover, 
Braeside had only 65 persons of French mother tongue, 
amounting to 12.5 per cent. 


Consultation 


855. A team of Board members consulted with an 
elected representative from the area. While he was not 
opposed to the concept of bilingual districts or to the 
recommendation of a district in part of Renfrew, he 
was of the opinion that the boundary of the proposed 
district should be drawn farther north so that it ex- 
cluded Pembroke, Petawawa, and also the town of 
Deep River, and the village of Chalk River. His argu- 
ment was that many of the French mother tongue per- 
sons in these communities had lost their capacity in 
their original language and that they therefore would 
be at a disadvantage if their area, in which there was 
much federal governmental employment, became a bi- 
lingual district since the latter would increase the de- 
mand for bilingual federal employees. 


Decision 


856. The Board gave a good deal of consideration to 
these arguments, but decided unanimously that the 
area originally contemplated should be adhered to. 
Thus, we recommend the inclusion within the bilingual 
district of the northern projection of Renfrew county 
already described, commencing with and including the 
city of Pembroke. 


Summation 


857. The census divisions, or parts thereof, which 
we have described above comprise the bilingual district 
which we are recommending in Northern Ontario. The 
entire area corresponds very closely to the sum of four 
of the individual bilingual districts recommended by 
the First Board (Cochrane, Renfrew—Nipissing, Sud- 
bury, and Timiskaming), except that the Second Board 
has added the census division of Algoma and part of 
the census division of Thunder Bay. 


858. In 1971 the proposed bilingual district had 
171,660 residents of French mother tongue. They 


amounted to 23.9 per cent of the total population and 
accounted for more than one-third of all the French 
mother tongue persons in the province of Ontario. 


859. In keeping with our decision to propose larger 
rather than smaller bilingual districts, we have com- 
bined the relevant census divisions into one area which 
we have called Laurentian. The choice of this title 
deviates from our policy of naming districts by their 
principal components, but since the area is composed 
of a number of census divisions, we decided to avoid 
choosing among them by selecting a more generic term. 


Recommendation 


860. A strong majority of the Boards recommends the 
establishment of a bilingual district named Laurentian, 
to be composed of the parts of the eight census divisions 
described previously. 


3. Midland—Penetang 


a. description 
the bilingual district of Midland—Penetang con- 
sists of the census subdivisions of Tay and Tiny, 
the towns of Midland and Penetanguishene, and 
the villages of Port McNicoll and Victoria Har- 
bour, in the census division of Simcoe. 


b. 1971 census Statistics 


percent- 
division —subdivision total French age 
Simcoe, division (pt) 

subdivisions 

NEA eee ee eee see 4,325 190 4.4 

RUISY eeseatetee tees ceoeeyaa §,520 2,300 41.7 
towns 

Midland iki castes 10,995 715 6.5 

Penetanguishene........ 5,500 1,995 A635 
villages 

Port McNicoll.......... 1,450 105 ify: 

Victoria Harbour...... 1,245 100 8.0 
FOTAL ae eane eae ae 29,035 5,405 18.6 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Midland—Penetang is 
located in part of the federal electoral districts 
of Grey—Simcoe and Simcoe North, and in part 
of the provincial electoral districts of Simcoe 
Centre and Simcoe East. 
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Details 


861. The bilingual district recommended by the Board 
consists of two rural census subdivisions, two towns, 
and two villages within the census division of Simcoe, 
which corresponds to the county of that name. The 
area, which is very small, is located in the north- 
western corner of Simcoe county abutting on Georgian 
Bay. Three hundred years ago it was the site of the 
Indian settlement cf Huronia and the Jesuit mission at 
Ste. Marie, whose memory is perpetuated by the present 
Martyrs Shrine near the town of Midland. The ante- 
cedents of the existing French population therefore 
date from more than three centuries ago. 


862. In 1971 the French mother tongue population in 
Simcoe county was concentrated in the census subdi- 
vision of Tiny and the adjoining town of Penetan- 
guishene. Tiny had 2,300 persons of French mother 
tongue, amounting to 41.7 per cent, while Penetangui- 
shene had 1,995 members of the same group, amount- 
ing to 36.3 per cent. 


863. Since there were no other census subdivisions 
in Simcoe containing a minority constituting at least 
ten per cent, the Board considered recommending only 
this limited area. However, there were a reasonable 
number of French mother tongue residents in the ad- 
joining census subdivision of Tay and in the town of 
Midland and the villages of Port McNicoll and Victoria 
Harbour, which were encompassed by Tay. The total 
of the minority in this compact adjoining area was 
1,110 persons. This locality also had a great deal of 
historical significance and was a tourist attraction, es- 
pecially for Francophones, since it contained the sites 
of the Martyrs Shrine and the reconstructed village of 
Ste. Marie. 


864. For all these reasons, we thought it wise to add 
this area in Tay to the census subdivisions of Tiny 
and Penetanguishene. Since the First Board had done 
likewise, our recommendation is identical to that of our 
predecessor. Although there were few federal offices 
in the area, the French mother tongue minority in the 
proposed bilingual district amounted in 1971 to 5,405 
persons, or 18.6 per cent. 


Recommendation 


865. Accordingly, a strong majority of the Board 
recommends the establishment of a bilingual district 
called Midland—Penetang, to be comprised in the 
manner previously noted. 
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4. Welland 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Welland consists of the 
cities of Port Colborne and Welland, in the census 
division of Niagara. 


b. 1971 census Statistics 


percent- 
division — subdivision total French age 
Niagara, division (pt) 
cities 
Port Colborne.......... 21,420 1,765 8.2 
Weolltnith 205). 44,395 7,590 17.1 
2, 121 RO eon Mere. gd HL 65,815 9,355 14.2 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Welland is located in part 
of the federal electoral districts of Lincoln and 
Welland, and in part of the provincial electoral 
districts of Welland and Welland South. 


Details 


866. The bilingual district recommended by the Board 
consists of the two adjoining cities of Welland and 
Port Colborne within the census division of Niagara, 
which is identical to the regional municipality of Ni- 
agara. The area is located in the southern part of the 
Niagara Peninsula, bordering on Lake Erie. 


867. In 1971 Welland was the only census subdivi- 
sion in Niagara which had a French mother tongue 
population constituting at least ten per cent. The min- 
ority in Welland amounted to 7,590 persons, or 17.1 
per cent. However, the adjacent city of Port Colborne 
had an additional 1,765 individuals of French mother 
tongue, amounting to 8.2 per cent. 


868. Welland and Port Colborne have traditionally 
been regarded as twin cities. Although our Board did 
not visit the area, we knew from the visit paid to the 
locality by the First Board that the two communities, 
and in particular the Francophone members of them, 
had a great many reciprocal relations. The First Board 
had decided that the two localities should be grouped 
together in one bilingual district and we saw no reason 
to change that opinion. 


869. Although the boundaries of each city had been 
enlarged since the First Board’s recommendation had 
been made, the total area proposed by the First Board 
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as a bilingual district had been more extensive than 
the limits of the two cities at that time. It corresponded 
very closely to the boundaries of the two cities which 
we were prepared to recommend as a bilingual district. 
In reality, therefore, the Second Board is proposing 
as a bilingual district almost the same area as that 
recommended by the First Board. 


870. Although there were in 1971 two additional 
census subdivisions in Niagara which each had a larger 
number of French mother tongue persons than Port 
Colborne, the proportion of the minority in each census 
subdivision was considerably less than ten per cent. The 
city of Niagara Falls had 2,095 persons of French 
mother tongue, amounting to 3.1 per cent, while the 
city of St. Catharines had 3,760 members of the min- 
ority, amounting to 3.4 per cent. 


871. Since the total populations of these two cities 
were so large, amounting respectively to 67,165 and 
109,725 persons, it was impossible to include the 
municipalities within the proposed bilingual district 
without reducing the proportion of the minority to less 
than the ten per cent required for a bilingual district. 
We therefore had no choice but to omit them from the 
proposed bilingual district. However, we shall make a 
supplementary recommendation which will be 
designed to provide bilingual federal services in an area 
including the cities of Niagara Falls and St. Cath- 
arines.®* 


872. In 1971 the French mother tongue population 
of the two cities of Welland and Port Colborne 
amounted to 9,355 individuals, or 14.2 per cent. Al- 
though there were only a modest number of federal 
offices located in the two cities, the total number and 
the percentage of the minority certainly seemed to the 
Board to warrant the recommendation of a bilingual 
district. 


Recommendation 


873. The Board, with near unanimity, recommends 
the establishment of a bilingual district named Welland 
in the area previously described. 


5. Windsor—Tilbury 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Windsor—Tilbury con- 
sists of the census subdivisions of Anderdon, Col- 


* Supra, Part I, paragraphs 195-199, pp. 30-31, and infra, para- 
graphs 897-904, pp. 132-133, and Part III, Supplementary Recom- 
mendation Number 1, paragraphs 1156-1157, p. 176. 


chester North, Maidstone, Rochester, Sandwich 
South, Sandwich West, Tilbury North and Til- 
bury West, the city of Windsor, the towns of 
Belle River, Essex and Tecumseh, and the village 
of St. Clair Beach, in the census division of 
Essex; the census subdivisions of Dover and Til- 
bury East, and the town of Tilbury, in the census 
division of Kent. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


percent- 
division —subdivision total French age 
Essex, division (pt) 
subdivisions 
ANOETGON, <...0scvcccsiss 4,665 800 17.1 
Colchester North...... 3,065 355 11.6 
Maidstone.................- f ag fs, 1,120 14.5 
Rochester... a .5..0s0. 3,640 1,345 Sie 
Sandwich South........ 4,845 645 Libs 
Sandwich West.......... 12,105 1,815 15.0 
Tilbury North............ 2,645 1,400 52.9 
Tilbury West............ 1,705 335 19.6 
city 
WIindsOP cass cndsveesvouess 203 , 300 14,305 7.0 
towns 
Belle River................ 2,875 1,015 sha 
SSO Oe eae 4,000 150 3.8 
PLOCUISED os cia tecupaeneses 5,165 1,350 26.1 
village 
St, Clatr BeaC tess 1,985 150 7.6 
Kent, division (pt) 
subdivisions 
Ua 2) geek he Remote 4,420 1,580 i a | 
Tilbury East......:..... 3,010 305 10.1 
town 
(Wilothin (pane awe = ee 3,580 965 2140 
LOTAL cot ree 268 , 740 27 , 635 10.3 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Windsor—Tilbury is lo- 
cated in the federal electoral districts of Windsor 
—wWalkerville and Windsor West, and in part of 
the federal electoral districts of Essex—-Windsor, 
Kent—Essex and Lambton—Kent; it is located 
in the provincial electoral districts of Sandwich— 
Riverside, Windsor—Walkerville and Windsor 
West, and in part of the provincial electoral dis- 
tricts of Chatham—Kent, Essex—Kent and Essex 
South. 


Details 


874. The bilingual district recommended by the Board 
consists of a northern portion of the census division of 
Essex and a small western part of the census division 
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of Kent. The area is located in the southern extremity of 
Ontario bordering on Lake St. Clair. Long familiar to 
fur traders during the French regime, the area more 
recently has had a very sizable French mother tongue 
population which has been attracted by employment in 
local industry. 


Essex 


875. In 1971 the census division of Essex, which is 
identical to the county of that name, had a French 
mother tongue population amounting to 26,155 per- 
sons, or 8.5 per cent. Because the proportion of the 
minority was less than ten per cent, the entire county 
was not eligible to be recommended as a bilingual 
district. 


876. However, there were in Essex some sizable con- 
centrations of the minority exceeding ten per cent. By a 
convenient occurrence, they formed one continuous 
area in the northern segment of the county. The area, 
moreover, included in 1971 all of the census subdivi- 
sions in Essex that had a French mother tongue min- 
ority amounting to at least ten per cent. Thus it was 
possible to demarcate a compact area which might have 
been recommended as a bilingual district. 


877. There were, however, two difficulties, one con- 
cerning Essex and the other concerning Kent. In Essex 
the area mentioned did not include the city of Windsor, 
which contained many local and regional federal gov- 
ernmental offices. Although the city of Windsor had 
14,305 persons of French mother tongue, they 
amounted to only 7.0 per cent. Yet it seemed incon- 
ceivable to omit Windsor from a prospective bilingual 
district since it was the metropolitan centre in which 
most residents in the region obtained their federal 
services. 


Kent 


878. The census division of Kent, which is identical 
to the county of Kent, is located immediately to the east 
of Essex. In 1971 the county of Kent had only three 
census subdivisions which had French mother tongue 
populations amounting to at least ten per cent. The 
rural census subdivision of Dover had 1,580 members 
of the minority, constituting 35.7 per cent of the popu- 
lation, while the census subdivision of Tilbury East 
immediately to the south had an additional 305 per- 
sons of French mother tongue, amounting to 10.1 per 
cent of the population. Finally, the town of Tilbury, 
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which was encompassed by the rural census subdivision 
of Tilbury East, had 965 members of the minority 
mother tongue, amounting to 27.0 per cent. 


879. Since the major urban centre in Kent county was 
Chatham, which adjoined the south-east corner of the 
census subdivision of Dover, the Board examined the 
possibility of creating a separate bilingual district in 
Kent county composed of Dover, Tilbury East, Tilbury, 
and Chatham. However, this option turned out to be 
impossible since the French mother tongue population 
in the area amounted to only 8.6 per cent. 


880. Because Chatham had such a relatively small 
number and proportion of the minority, amounting to 
1,125 persons or 3.2 per cent, we then considered the 
possibility of disregarding Chatham entirely and finding 
another solution for Dover, Tilbury East, and Tilbury. 
Since the aggregate of the French mother tongue popu- 
lations in these three localities was relatively small, 
amounting to 2,850 persons, and many of the residents 
in these rural census subdivisions obtained their federal 
services elsewhere, we decided that a feasible solution 
was to attach these three localities in Kent to the bilin- 
gual district contemplated in Essex. There was no diffi- 
culty in junction since these localities were contiguous 
with Essex. 


Visits and Consultations 


881. To investigate these problems on the spot and to 
obtain the opinion of local residents, a team of Board 
members visited the areas in Essex and Kent, holding 
consultations in Windsor and Chatham. In Windsor we 
met with two groups, one consisting of French mother 
tongue persons active in their community, and the other 
composed of elected and appointed public officials and 
spokesmen for business, most of whom were of English 
mother tongue. In Chatham we consulted with six 
elected municipal authorities and one appointed official. 
Some members of the Board also met on two occasions 
an additional elected representative from the region. 


Findings 


882. We noted from the statistics that there had been 
a perceptible decline in the French mother tongue 
population in the census division of Essex and in almost 
every census subdivision within it between the two 
censuses in 1961 and 1971. Thus, the minority mother 
tongue group in the county of Essex, for example, had 
decreased from 10.8 per cent to 8.5 per cent during the 
decade. 
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883. Our respondents at the meetings acknowledged 
that there was a problem of assimilation of the minority 
in the area, but set it within the context of the impact 
of the neighbouring American culture which, they said, 
was affecting Anglophones as well as Francophones. 
One person gave us, as an index of American influence, 
the startling information that half of the households in 
Windsor received an American newspaper each day 
and that 26,000 Canadians had credit cards issued by 
a large department store in Detroit. 


884. Although bilingual services were available in 
some federal facilities, a number of persons complained 
that they did not extend to all departments and often 
were inadequate. They noted that there was a particular 
shortage in some higher echelons of certain branches of 
the federal government in Windsor. There was general 
agreement that the provision of bilingual federal ser- 
vices was particularly important in Windsor since, al- 
though there were some federal offices in Chatham, 
many residents in the western part of Kent came to 
Windsor to obtain their federal services. We were told 
that the need was all the greater because there were a 
certain number of unilingual French persons in the 
area, most of whom were new arrivals, including 
seasonal workers, from other parts of Ontario or from 
Quebec or New Brunswick. 


885. There was great appreciation and enthusiasm 
among the Francophones for the French radio station 
which had recently been established in Windsor by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. They believed that 
it was of very great importance in undergirding the 
Francophone culture in the region. The members of the 
minority whom we met were very much in favour of 
the establishment of a bilingual district in the area. They 
did not believe that its establishment would create a 
backlash since there now appeared to be a greater 
acceptance of the French presence in the region. 


886. There was no objection to a bilingual district 
from the elected and appointed local officials and busi- 
ness spokesmen with whom we consulted in Windsor. 
They believed that the area which we contemplated as a 
possible district was reasonable since it included most 
of the French mother tongue concentrations. However, 
it was suggested that we might omit the two census sub- 
divisions of Anderdon and Colchester North, since the 
former had only 800 persons of French mother tongue 
in 1971 and the latter only 355. There was general 
approval of our proposal to omit the town of Amherst- 
burg which had only 230 French mother tongue persons 
amounting to 4.4 per cent. 


887. The additional elected representative from the 
area whom we met was in favour of a bilingual district 
in the suggested region. He believed that there were 
signs that the trend in the decline of the French- 
speaking population might be reversed in the near 
future since younger Francophones were now more in- 
terested in their culture than they had been. 


888. When we consulted with the elected representa- 
tives in Chatham and informed them that it was unlikely 
that the city of Chatham would be included in a bilin- 
gual district, they did not seem to be too disappointed. 
They noted that there had been considerable surprise 
in Chatham when the First Board recommended that 
Chatham be included in a bilingual district. They con- 
firmed that most people in the area travelled to Windsor 
to obtain many of their federal services. Finally, they 
agreed with the view of those people in Windsor who 
had suggested that the census subdivisions of Anderdon 
and Colchester North should be omitted from a bilin- 
gual district. 


Summation 


889. Having reviewed the evidence, the Board made 
several decisions. First, we decided that it was essential 
to include the city of Windsor within a potential bilin- 
gual district because so many federal local and regional 
offices were located there. 


890. Second, we concluded that the census subdivi- 
sions of Dover, Tilbury East, and Tilbury in Kent 
county should be added to the eligible area in Essex to 
form a single bilingual district rather than that two dis- 
tricts be created in adjoining areas. 


891. Third, after reflection, we decided to include the 
census subdivisions of Anderdon and Colchester North 
in the proposed bilingual district, despite advice to the 
contrary. Our reasoning was that the minority resident 
in these two localities, though small in total number, 
still amounted to 1,155 persons, and each of the two 
census subdivisions had more than the ten per cent of 
the minority required for a bilingual district. These two 
localities also had been included within the bilingual 
district recommended by the First Board. 


892. The entire area proposed as a bilingual district 
by the present Board is identical with that proposed by 
the First Board except that our recommendation does 
not include the city of Chatham. In 1971 the French 
mother tongue population in the proposed bilingual dis- 
trict amounted to 27,635 persons, or 10.3 per cent. 
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Recommendation 


893. The Board recommends nearly unanimously the 
establishment of a bilingual district called Windsor— 
Tilbury, to be comprised in the manner noted above. 


Large Urban Centres For Which Bilingual Services 
Are Recommended Under Sections 9(2) and 10 


894. We have explained previously the reasoning 
which led the Board to propose that bilingual federal 
services should be provided under Sections 9(2) and 10 
of the Official Languages Act, to the extent that it is 
possible, in all federal offices serving the public and 
located in large urban centres which in 1971 had at 
least 5,000 persons whose language most often spoken 
at home was the minority official language in the re- 
spective area."* We concluded that a similar proposal, 
without the requirement of a specific number of per- 
sons, should be made in respect to all provincial capi- 
tals.®° 


895. The specific recommendations which we shall 
make in regard to these two matters will be presented 
formally in Part III of this report, entitled Supple- 
mentary Recommendations.7° 


896. Here we wish merely to note that the two large 
urban centres in Ontario for which bilingual federal ser- 
vices would be provided by this means would be the 
census metropolitan areas of St. Catharines—Niagara 
and Toronto. It is perhaps worth adding in passing that 
even if the census metropolitan area of Toronto had not 
qualified for inclusion within this group of large urban 
centres, it would have been contained within the list of 
provincial capitals for which we are proposing the pro- 
vision of bilingual federal services. 


(1) St. Catharines—Niagara 


897. The census metropolitan area of St. Catharines— 
Niagara occupies the eastern extremity of the Niagara 
Peninsula between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. Its 
component census subdivisions and their numbers and 
percentages of persons whose language most often 
spoken at home in 1971 was French are given in the 
geostatistical description of the area in Part III of this 
report."' A map of the area accompanies the descrip- 
tion. 


*s Supra, Part I, paragraphs 187-201, pp. 29-31. 
@ ‘Ibid., Part I, paragraphs 202-211, pp. 31-32. 
%© Infra, Part III, paragraphs 1156-1160, p. 176. 
Infra, Part III, pp. 184-185. 
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898. We shall simply give here the summary details 
and the evidence which we acquired from a consultation 
with some residents of the region. In 1971 the census 
metropolitan area of St. Catharines—Niagara had 
10,720 persons, amounting to 3.5 per cent, whose 
language most often spoken at home was French. 


899. For purposes of clarity, it should be pointed 
out that since the census metropolitan area of St. 
Catharines—Niagara included the cities of Welland and 
Port Colborne, for which the Board has already recom- 
mended a bilingual district,’* some of this aggregate of 
10,720 persons undoubtedly would be French mother 
tongue persons resident in Welland and Port Colborne 
who would receive bilingual federal services in those 
two localities if our recommendation of a bilingual dis- 
trict there were adopted. Although the present recom- 
mendation for St. Catharines—Niagara therefore repeats 
in a sense the recommendation for bilingual services in 
those two localities, the essential point is that it attempts 
to supply bilingual federal services in a much more ex- 
tensive census metropolitan area. The major implica- 
tion of our present recommendation is thus not re- 
dundant. 


900. We should explain also that we do not think 
that there is a redundancy if some of the persons of 
French mother tongue resident in Welland and Port 
Colborne were included in the aggregate of persons in 
St. Catharines—Niagara whose language most often 
spoken at home was French. Undoubtedly some of the 
French mother tongue individuals from Welland and 
Port Colborne would wish to have services in their 
own language in federal offices beyond the confines of 
their bilingual district, for instance, in regional offices 
in St. Catharines and Niagara Falls, or perhaps at inter- 
national border-crossing points. These federal offices 
and their bilingual services in St. Catharines—Niagara 
would no doubt be used also by members of the mino- 
rity from many additional localities. The issue, there- 
fore, is the provision of bilingual federal services in a 
large census metropolitan area rather than the domicile 
of the persons who use them. 


Consultation 


901. Although the Board did not visit this region, a 
team of Board members consulted with several residents 
from the area in a meeting held in Toronto. 


902. We were told that there was an insufficiency of 
federal services in French in the St. Catharines— 
Niagara region. The federal government was attempting 


72 Supra, paragraphs 866-873, pp. 128-129. 


to furnish more services in French but as yet the needs 
had not been met. It was difficult to receive clearly, for 
example, the programs emanating from the French 
television channel in Toronto. Those present acknowl- 
edged that many French-speaking persons did not ask 
for federal services in their own language, probably 
because they were accustomed to having to use English. 
Our respondents suggested that federal offices providing 
bilingual services should make that fact known by some 
kind of notice or publicity.”* 


903. It also was suggested that since the census metro- 
politan area of St. Catharines—Niagara did not qualify 
as a bilingual district, the federal government should 
make use of Section 9(2) of the Official Languages 
Act to provide bilingual federal services in the region. 
The supplementary recommendation which will be 
presented formally in Part III would fulfil that request.“* 


Note 


904. The Board draws attention to the fact that the 
census metropolitan area of St. Catharines—Niagara 
will be among the list of large urban centres for which 
the Board will make a supplementary recommendation 
proposing that bilingual federal services be provided.” 


(2) Toronto 


905. The census metropolitan area of Toronto is 
located on the northern bank of Lake Ontario near its 
western extremity. Its component census subdivisions 
and their numbers and percentages of persons whose 
language most often spoken at home in 1971 was 
French are given in the geostatistical description of the 
area in Part III of this report.** A map of the area 
accompanies the description. 


906. In 1971 the census metropolitan area of Toronto 
had 20,580 persons, amounting to 0.8 per cent, whose 
language most often spoken at home was French. 


907. Toronto was a classic illustration of the need to 
provide bilingual federal services by some other means 
than bilingual districts. Although the French mother 


7 This suggestion will be sponsored by the Board infra, Part III, 
Supplementary Recommendation Number 3, paragraphs 1161-1163, 
p. 176. 


™% Infra, Part III, paragraphs 1156-1157, p. 176. 


7 Ibid, Supplementary Recommendation Number 1, paragraphs 
1156-1157, p. 176. 


7% Infra, Part III, pp. 186-187. 


tongue population of the census metropolitan area of 
Toronto amounted in 1971 to 45,570 persons, it con- 
stituted only 1.7 per cent of the total population. The 
minority was distributed so extensively throughout the 
area that there was not a single census subdivision or 
census tract in which it attained ten per cent; therefore, 
there was no possibility of recommending a bilingual 
district. 


908. Yet in this census metropolitan area of 2,628,125 
persons there were very many federal local and regional 
offices, and no doubt many travellers and visitors who, 
in addition to the very large number of residents of 
French mother tongue, might wish to have federal 
services in French. 


Visit and Consultations 


909. As previously mentioned, a team of Board mem- 
bers visited Toronto and held a meeting attended by 
French mother tongue persons from the vicinity. We 
were told that a number of federal governmental offices 
in Toronto provided bilingual services, although on 
occasion patience was required if one was to obtain 
service in French. The Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration had both a French radio station and a French 
television channel in Toronto. We gained the impres- 
sion that Toronto was rather well provided with federal 
bilingual services in contrast to a number of other 
localities, although there was still room for improve- 
ment apparently in some federal offices. 


910. On another occasion a member of the Board 
availed himself of an opportunity to consult with an 
elected representative from the region of Toronto. He 
was very strongly in favour of the provision of federal 
bilingual services in Toronto. 


Note 


911. The Board draws attention to the fact that the 
census metropolitan area of Toronto will be among the 
list of large urban centres for which the Board will 
make a supplementary recommendation proposing that 
bilingual federal services be provided.” 


7 Infra, Part III, Supplementary Recommendation Number 1, 
paragraphs 1156-1157, p. 176. 
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Manitoba 


Introduction 


912. On September 24, 1738 La Vérendrye and his 
men reached the fork of the Red and Assiniboine Rivers 
at the site now called Winnipeg. Since that date, there 
have always been French-speaking citizens in the prov- 
ince of Manitoba. 


913. Button, Kelsey, and Selkirk and his settlers came 
by way of Hudson’s Bay. Selkirk found so many French 
Canadians in the area that shortly after his arrival, he 
requested the Roman Catholic bishop in Quebec to send 
priests to attend to these souls. French was so common 
as the language of communication in the area that 
David Williams Harmon, an employee of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, wrote in his journal that he spent a full 
year without being able to speak English. Provencher, 
Dumoulin, and Hedge arrived in 1818 and a few 
months later Provencher invited into his modest home 
children of the settlement to whom he began to teach 
French and Latin. This was the beginning of what is 
now le Collége de Saint-Boniface. 


914. When Manitoba entered Confederation in 1870, 
the population was almost equally divided between 
English- and French-speaking persons, so much so that 
the three delegates appointed by the provisional govern- 
ment of Manitoba to negotiate with the Ottawa authori- 
ties obtained the inclusion in the Manitoba Act, 1870, 
of Section 23. This section was practically a word for 
word copy of Section 133 of the British North America 
Act, 1867, which guaranteed the right to use French as 
well as English in the courts and legislative bodies. 


915. In 1890 section 23 of the Manitoba Act was 
revoked. A new statute was passed proclaiming English 
the official language. Twenty-six years later, the govern- 
ment of Manitoba closed the only French language 
teacher training school. At the same time it closed simi- 
lar schools serving the German, Ukrainian, and Ice- 
landic groups. 


916. Not until 1967 was French authorized again as 
a language of instruction, although only for certain sub- 


jects. In 1970, when the Public Schools Act was 
amended to make English and French languages of in- 
struction in the public schools of the province, the 
necessary regulations were passed. Thus, in theory and 
on paper the spirit of 1870 has returned. The applica- 
tion of the law will be tested by the passage of time. 
At present the motives and the spirit are good. In 1974 
a new French language teacher training school was offi- 
cially opened with the assistance of the federal and pro- 
vincial governments. 


917. Since 1738 French language and culture have 
continued to survive in Manitoba, at least in certain 
areas. In 1971 there were within the province 60,545 
persons whose mother tongue was French. They have 
institutions which cater to their needs and they intend 
to maintain them, although it is difficult to do so; at 
times there are signs of weakness, but great efforts have 
been made to persist. 


Eligible Areas Not Recommended as Bilingual 
Districts 


918. All but a very few of the census subdivisions in 
Manitoba which in 1971 had a French mother tongue 
population amounting to at least ten per cent of the 
respective total population have been included, in whole 
or in part, within one or another of the bilingual dis- 
tricts which the Board is recommending. 


919. There were only six eligible census subdivisions 
which have been omitted. In each case the French 
mother tongue population was so small, the maximum 
being 270 persons, that the Board did not believe that 
we should recommend a separate bilingual district. The 
alternative of suggesting that the area be attached to a 
nearby bilingual district was impossible since each of 
the areas was isolated, either in the south-west of the 
province or in the north. 


Comparison With Recommendations of First Board 


920. The areas proposed as bilingual districts by the 
present Board are almost identical with those recom- 
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mended by the First Board.** Where there have been 
changes in the boundaries of proposed bilingual dis- 
tricts, these alterations are noted in the explanation of 
the district. The one major difference between the 
recommendations of the two Boards is that the First 
Board recommended a total of eight bilingual districts 
while the present Board is proposing six. The latter 
total is less because the present Board combined into 
one proposed bilingual district, called St. Boniface— 
Rouge—Seine, three areas which the First Board had 
recommended as separate bilingual districts. 


Reconsideration of Additional Areas 


921. The First Board recommended that five addi- 
tional areas be reconsidered after the results of the 
census of 1971 were available.7® We have reviewed 
each of these areas and in some cases have included 
portions of them in a relevant proposed bilingual 
district. 


Bilingual Districts Recommended in the Province 
of Manitoba 


1. Ellice—St. Lazare 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Ellice—St. Lazare consists 
of the census subdivision of Ellice, and the village 
of St. Lazare, in census division No. 13. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


division—subdivision total French percentage 


Division No. 13 (pt) 


subdivision 

BUNCC as scrote: 640 310 48.4 
village 

ey Retvarie. eee 430 310 T24 
hotel GS. : ste trian teed HOM 620 5729 


c. electoral districts 
the bilingual district of Ellice—St. Lazare is 
located in part of the federal electoral district of 
Marquette, and in part of the provincial electoral 
district of Birtle—Russell. 


™ See Recommendations of the Bilingual Districts Advisory Board, 
March, 1971, Ottawa, Information Canada, 1971, pp. 61-70. 


7” Ibid., pp. 69-70. 
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Details 


922. The bilingual district recommended by the Board 
is comprised of the census subdivision of Ellice and 
the village of St. Lazare, both of which are part of 
census division Number 13 in Manitoba. Ellice—St. 
Lazare is a very small area situated on the western 
boundary of Manitoba where the Qu’Appelle River 
flows into Manitoba from Saskatchewan. 


923. In 1971 the census subdivision of Ellice had 310 
persons of French mother tongue amounting to 48.4 
per cent. The village of St. Lazare also had 310 resi- 
dents of French mother tongue but they constituted 
72.1 per cent of the respective population. The 
proposed bilingual district therefore had a total of 620 
persons of French mother tongue, amounting to 57.9 
per cent of the total population. Although it had the 
second smallest minority population of any of the bilin- 
gual districts which we are proposing, its proportion of 
the national minority official language group was so 
large that in this area the French mother tongue group 
constituted the majority. We therefore believed that we 
should consider the locality as a potential bilingual dis- 
trict. Since it was predominantly a rural area, it had 
very few federal offices. 


Consultations 


924. Although the Board did not visit the area, a team 
of Board members consulted with an elected repre- 
sentative from the region. The Board also met with two 
official representatives of the provincial government of 
Manitoba. 


925. The elected representative was very strongly in 
favour of Ellice—St. Lazare being recommended as a 
bilingual district. He noted that the village of St. Lazare 
was predominantly French and that the Francophones 
wished to retain their identity. Most of the French- 
speaking residents were bilingual and they found that 
capacity advantageous in obtaining employment. His 
experience indicated that there were very few uni- 
lingual Francophones in the area. 


Position of the Provincial Government 


926. When several Board members consulted with 
two spokesmen for the government of Manitoba, we 
were informed that the provincial government fully 
supported the principle of bilingual districts. The offi- 
cials also endorsed the specific bilingual districts which 
the Board was contemplating and which will be recom- 
mended subsequently in this section of our report. Their 
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approval therefore pertained not only to Ellice—St. 
Lazare but also to the other bilingual districts proposed 
for Manitoba. For the sake of brevity, we shall not 
repeat the point in the descriptions of the bilingual dis- 
tricts which follow. The provincial government’s caveat 
was that the Board should abstain from delineating 
boundaries for bilingual districts which were so irregu- 
lar that they might appear to be contrived and strained. 


Conclusion 


927. Some members of the Board had reservations 
about proposing a bilingual district for Ellice—St. 
Lazare since the area had such a small number of mem- 
bers of the official language minority and so few federal 
offices. However, in view of the large percentage of the 
minority and the opinions we had received and because 
we believed that a bilingual district’ might assist the 
minority in preserving its culture and in obtaining ser- 
vices in its own language in other governmental offices, 
a majority of the Board decided to recommend a bi- 
lingual district. 


Recommendation 


928. A majority of the Board recommends the estab- 
lishment of a bilingual district known as Ellice—St. 
Lazare, to be comprised as previously described. 


2. Lawrence—Ste. Rose 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Lawrence—Ste. Rose con- 
sists of the census subdivision of Ste. Rose, and 
the village of Ste. Rose du Lac, in census division 
No. 17 and the census subdivision of Lawrence, 
in census division No. 18. 


b. 1971 census Statistics 


division—subdivision total French percentage 


Division No. 17 (pt) 


subdivision 

EES PROBE. cod; escecsaaseas 1,225 730 59.6 
village 

Ste. Rose du Lac...... 815 375 46.0 

Division No. 18 (pt) 

subdivision 

LROLENCS ec cetate a eS 125 11.4 
0) s21 AiO ley eens Bc 3,135 1,230 39.2 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Lawrence—Ste. Rose is 
located in part of the federal electoral district of 
Dauphin, and in part of the provincial electoral 
district of Ste. Rose. 


Details 


929, The bilingual district recommended by the Board 
is comprised of the census subdivision of Ste. Rose and 
the village of Ste. Rose du Lac in census division Num- 
ber 17 and the census subdivision of Lawrence in cen- 
sus division Number 18. The three localities form a 
continuous area immediately to the north-east and 
south-east of Dauphin Lake in south-central Manitoba. 


930. In 1971 the census subdivision of Ste. Rose had 
a French mother tongue population amounting to 730 
persons or 59.6 per cent. The village of Ste. Rose du 
Lac had 375 French mother tongue residents, amount- 
ing to 46.0 per cent. At the same time the census sub- 
division of Lawrence had 125 members of the minority, 
constituting 11.4 per cent. Since the entire area was 
rural, there were few federal offices in any part of it. 


Three Possibilities 


931. Inasmuch as Ste. Rose du Lac was encompassed 
by the census subdivision of Ste. Rose, the two locali- 
ties formed a compact area while Lawrence was an 
additional adjacent area to the north. The Board there- 
fore believed that there were three possibilities: first, to 
recommend or not to recommend a bilingual district in 
any part of the area; second, if the answer to the first 
question was affirmative, to recommend only the com- 
pact area in Ste. Rose; or third, to recommend the entire 
area of Ste. Rose and Lawrence. 


Consultation 


932. Although the Board did not visit the locality, 
several members of the Board consulted with an elected 
representative from the region. He expressed himself 
in favour of the establishment of a bilingual district in 
the area, but he was of the opinion that it should not 
include either Lawrence or the southern part of the 
census subdivision of Ste. Rose since both areas were 
heavily populated by non-French-speaking persons. He 
added that the village of Ste. Rose du Lac was the site 
of the federal offices which existed in the area and that 
the village had always been bilingual. 
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Summation 


933. After some discussion, a majority of the Board 
concluded that a bilingual district should be recom- 
mended for the combined area of Ste. Rose, Ste. Rose 
du Lac, and Lawrence. Since Ste. Rose and Ste. Rose 
du Lac together had a total French mother tongue 
population of 1,105 persons, amounting to 54.2 per 
cent, even this area had a greater number and a larger 
percentage of the minority than several other areas that 
the Board was prepared to recommend as bilingual 
districts. 


934. Having reasoned thus, we believed that the cen- 
sus subdivision of Lawrence should be added since, 
although it contained only 125 members of the minority 
and the First Board had not included it in its com- 
parable recommendation, it seemed plausible that the 
area should be conjoined with an adjacent bilingual 
district. The total number of French mother tongue 
persons in the combined area was 1,230, amounting 
to 39.2 per cent. 


Recommendation 


935. A majority of the Board recommends the estab- 
lishment of a bilingual district in the area previously 
described as Lawrence—Ste. Rose. 


3. Mountain School Division 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Mountain School Division 
consists of the territory of this school division, 
which comprises, in whole or in part, the 
enumeration area (E.A.) No. 166 of the federal 
electoral district (E.D.) No. 604 (Lisgar), in 
census division No. 2; the enumeration areas 
No. 208, 256, 263, 264, 265, 266, 267, 268, 
269, 270 and 272 of the federal electoral district 
No. 604 (Lisgar), and the village of Somerset, 
in census division No. 3; the enumeration areas 
No. 016, 017 and 018 of the federal electoral 
district No. 606 (Portage), and the village of 
St. Claude, in census division No. 6; and the 
enumeration areas No. 301, 302, 303 and 305 
of the federal electoral district No. 604 (Lisgar), 
and the village of Notre Dame de Lourdes, in 
census division No. 7. 
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b. 1971 census statistics 


division—subdivision total French percentage 
Division No. 2 (pt) 
E.D. E.A. 
604 166 (pt)... 450 110 24.4 
Division No. 3 (pt) 
EDO EA. 
604 208 = (pt)... 240 40 16.7 
604 256 (pt)...... 195 50 25.6 
i ae: 335 260 77.6 
604 264 = (pt)... 390 40 10.3 
604 265 (pt)... 460 130 28.3 
604 266 (pt)...... 190 35 18.4 
GOS E LHP PN... re 325 135 41.5 
604 268 (pt)...... 270 15 5.6 
604 269 = (pt)... 245 200 81.6 
604 270 = (pt)...... 165 115 69.7 
mee 7s eo. 230 — — 
village 
MHORICISOD, «as acacssesssaee 650 430 66.2 
Division No. 6 (pt) 
Bib Boks 
606 O16 (pt)... 415 330 79.5 
606 O17 (pt)... 250 220 88.0 
606 O18 § (pt)...... 300 210 70.0 
village 
SUA G11 (oC See 675 565 83.7 
Division No. 7 (pt) 
E.D. E.A. 
604 301 = (pt)... 205 175 85.4 
604, 302.0 (pt)... 205 150 73.2 
604 303 = (pt)... 195 40 20.5 
oF 305°" (pt. 285 85 29.8 
village 
Notre Dame de 
Wet yale naire see 610 560 91.8 
12102) RM One Seow ten ial 7,285 3,895 53.5 


Note: Datum is given for the whole of an enumeration area, even 
where only part of an E.A. is included within the bilingual district. 


c. electoral districts 
the bilingual district of Mountain School Division 
is located in part of the federal electoral districts 
of Lisgar and Portage, and in part of the pro- 
vincial electoral districts of Morris, Pembina and 
Rock Lake. 


Details 


936. The bilingual district recommended by the 
Board consists of the school division of this name which 
includes a certain number of enumeration areas, in 
whole or in part, within census divisions Numbers 2, 
3, 6, and 7, and the villages of Somerset, St. Claude, 
and Notre Dame de Lourdes. The area is located in the 
central southern region of Manitoba. 
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937. In 1971 the French mother tongue population 
of this area amounted to 3,895 persons or 53.5 per 
cent. The boundaries delineated by the Board were 
selected to conform to the pattern of substantial con- 
centration of persons of French mother tongue in this 
part of Manitoba, omitting areas which were heavily 
populated by residents of a mother tongue other than 
French. 


938. Thus, persons of French mother tongue amounted 
to less than ten per cent in only two of the 22 enumera- 
tion areas and villages comprising the proposed bilin- 
gual district. In each of 11 enumeration areas and vil- 
lages, the proportion of French mother tongue persons 
amounted to much more than fifty per cent, exceeding 
seventy-five per cent in seven instances. 


939. The boundaries of the proposed bilingual district 
are identical to those of the similar district recom- 
mended by the First Board. Since the area was pre- 
dominantly rural, there were few federal offices located 
In it. 


Consultation 


940. The Board did not visit this area but several 
members of the Board consulted with an elected repre- 
sentative from the region. He raised no objection to the 
proposed bilingual district. 


Recommendation 


941. The Board recommends by somewhat more than 
a majority the establishment of a bilingual district 
called Mountain School Division, to be comprised in 
the manner already indicated. 


4. Powerview—St. George 
a. description 
the bilingual district of Powerview—St. George 
consists of the census subdivision of Alexander, 
Local Government District (L.G.D.), (part) 
(main part), and the villages of Great Falls and 
Powerview, in census division No. 19. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


division—subdivision total French percentage 


Division No. 19 (pt) 
subdivision 
Alexander L.G.D. 


(pt) (main part).... 1,580 635 40.2 
villages 
Ged? Pals. no tcumee 200 20 10.0 
POWELVIEW. ...cncsseccosss 670 245 36.6 
L002 he sipped Resale 2,450 900 36.7 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Powerview—St. George 
is located in part of the federal electoral district 
of Provencher and in part of the provincial elec- 
toral districts of Lac du Bonnet and Rupertsland. 


Details 


942. The bilingual district recommended by the Board 
is composed of the census subdivision of Alexander, 
Local Government District (main part), and the vil- 
lages of Great Falls and Powerview, which are all 
located in census division Number 19. The area extends 
east from the south-eastern border of Lake Winnipeg. 


943. In 1971 the proposed bilingual district had a 
French mother tongue population amounting to 900 
persons or 36.7 per cent. Since the area was very rural 
and sparsely settled, there were few federal offices 
situated in it. The same area, under a somewhat altered 
name, had been recommended as a bilingual district by 
the First Board. 


Consultation 


944. Although the Board did not visit this area, 
several members of the Board consulted with an elected 
representative from the region. While he did not offer 
a categorical opinion, he conveyed the impression that 
he was not in favour of bilingual districts in principle. 


Recommendation 


945. Somewhat more than a majority of the Board 
recommends the establishment of a bilingual district 
known as Powerview—St. George, to be comprised in 
the manner previously indicated. 


5. St. Boniface—Rouge—Seine 
a. description 


the bilingual district of St. Boniface—Rouge— 
Seine consists of census tracts (C.T.) No. 100, 
101, 102, 103, 104, and 105 (former city of 
St. Vital), and census tracts No. 110, 111, 112, 
113, 114, 115, 116 and 117 (former city of 
St. Boniface), in census division No. 20; the 
territory of the Red River School Division, 
which includes, in whole or in part, the enumera- 
tion areas (E.A.) No. 015 and 016 of the federal 
electoral district (E.D.) No. 604 (Lisgar), the 
enumeration areas No. 113, 114, 115, 159, 160, 
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140 


161, 162 and 164 of the federal electoral district 
No. 607 (Provencher), and the village of St. 
Pierre, in census division No. 1; the enumeration 
areas No. 001, 002, 003, 004 and O11 of the 
federal electoral district No. 604 (Lisgar), and 
the enumeration areas No. 116 and 117 of 
the federal electoral district No. 607 (Proven- 
cher), in census division No. 2; and the territory 
of the Seine River School Division, which in- 
cludes, in whole or in part, the enumeration areas 
No. 001 and 002 of the federal electoral district 
No. 606 (Portage), the enumeration areas No. 
051, 053, 167, 168, 169, 201, 202, 203, 204, 
207, 208 and 209 of the federal electoral district 
No. 607 (Provencher), the enumeration areas 
No. 001, 002 and 003 of the federal electoral 
district No. 608, (St. Boniface), and the village 
of Ste. Anne, in census division No. 1; the enu- 
meration areas No. 003 and 005 of the federal 
electoral district No. 606 (Portage), in census 
division No. 6; the enumeration areas No. 008, 
009 and 305 of the federal electoral district No. 
607 (Provencher), in census division No. 19; 
and the enumeration areas No. 001, 002 and 003 
of census tract No. 500 (part of the census sub- 
division of Fort Garry), in census division 
No. 20. 


. 1971 census statistics 


division—subdivision total French _ percentage 


Division No. 20 (pt) 
CAT. 


T, 
AG | Seeeeeee Ree ato cre 1,485 245 16.5 
TOD eh ona 8,095 610 as 
{LS cA Rne MR ied ete en Re 11,530 Lae 11.5 
SS ot ek oe ee 3,845 145 3.8 
LO4SS..Scoicc serene 3,905 370 9.5 
LOS ei eta se. 4,110 725 17.6 
LES fees new Aa ae a 6,415 830 12.9 
LY eed 2 So eo See 6,480 910 14.0 
be See: oe ee 9,180 1,560 17.0 
ih hs tee Hes 4,310 1,385 32.1 
MASS ae eee 4,790 2,000 41.8 
WSR eed, 28 oe be 4,140 690 16.7 
DG Soo So cetietics 7,850 4,625 58.9 
1 iy Ee i ees OA 3,550 2,430 68.5 
Red River School 
Division 
Division No. 1 (pt) 

Oy ELAS 

OOS, 1) O85 we 2G. 150 135 90.0 
G4 OIG 260 240 92:3 
CGT) Es Ot 585 570 97.4 
OT” 14) (pt). 255 220 86.3 


division—subdivision total French _ percentage 
Red River School 
Division 
Division No. 1 (pt) 
E.D. E.A. 
or Tis (Woe... 265 95 35.8 
607 159 = (pt)... 325 205 63.1 
OT TR oa 605 435 71.9 
CRITA NOR csc 25 — — 
Gh tah) eh is 340 160 47.1 
Gia IGGe 295 115 39.0 
village 
2 A ig ~~ Ree dnonlie Aree, 850 720 84.7 
Division No. 2 (pt) 
Ba: ea 
604 OO1 (pt)... 445 225 50.6 
604 002 (pt)... 290 185 63.8 
604 003 = (pt)... 210 185 88.1 
604,» 004) sasissccess 625 535 85.6 
604 Oll = (pt)... 600 110 18.3 
COT 116 “(pt 390 280 71.8 
OT Lipr es... 360 205 56.9 
Seine River School 
Division 
Division No. 1 (pt) 
ED. EA, 
GOG> © IY Fee. 110 25 pt a | 
C067 OO re Fat 355 40 T1¢3 
GO) O51 » fot 630 455 cp ae 3 
OOF 053. tpt... 465 275 59.1 
607 167 (pt)... 790 325 41.1 
COT? 968s oa 770 550 71.4 
COT 169 (pt)... 465 155 33.3 
607 201 (pt)... 360 215 59.7 
OTA Re. | eee Se 550 505 91.8 
GOT” 203° (pt)... 660 170 25.8 
607 204 = (pt)... 460 295 64.1 
607, 4.207, (pies. 225 125 55.6 
OG)” 208) nace 390 230 59.0 
GUY es eee 315 100 kB 
608 OO1 (pt)... 660 310 47.0 
608 002 (pt)... 700 465 66.4 
608 003 (pt)... 420 120 28.6 
village 
Ste ADC soo nenecsssecis 1,065 910 85.4 
Division No. 6 (pt) 
ED, EA. 
606 003 = (pt)... 505 190 37.6 
606," 005. , .(pt):x.<. 415 95 22.9 
Division No. 19 (pt) 
B.D> EA. 
607 008 = (pt)...... 155 110 71.0 
COT 008 — ssc: 345 195 56.5 
Ole S05 (pti. 85 55 64.7 
Division No. 20 (pt) 
Ci. BA. 
500 OO1 (pt)... 1,085 305 28.1 
S05 O02: Hoe... 725 400 55.2 
300-003 (pi)... 895 385 43.0 
2007 oo en 100,160 29,475 29.4 


Note: Datum is given for the whole of an enumeration area, even 
where only part of an E.A. is included within the bilingual district. 
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c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of St. Boniface—Rouge— 
Seine is located in part of the federal electoral 
districts of Lisgar, Portage, Provencher, St. 
Boniface and Winnipeg South; it is located in the 
provincial electoral districts of Riel, St. Boniface 
and St. Vital, and in part of the provincial elec- 
toral districts of Emerson, Fort Garry, La Ve- 
rendrye, Morris, Radisson, Rhineland and Spring- 
field. 


Details 


946. The bilingual district recommended by the Board 
consists of a number of localities which have been 
identified in various ways. The areas and their designa- 
tions are as follows: certain census tracts, which include 
the former cities of St. Vital and St. Boniface, in census 
division Number 20; certain enumeration areas, in 
whole or in part, and the village of St. Pierre in the Red 
River School Division in census division Number 1; 
certain enumeration areas, in whole or in part, in census 
division Number 2; certain enumeration areas, in whole 
or in part, and the village of St. Anne in the Seine River 
School Division in census division Number 1; parts of 
two enumeration areas in census division Number 6; 
three enumeration areas, in whole or in part, in census 
division Number 19; and three enumeration areas which 
are part of the census subdivision of Fort Garry in 
census division Number 20. The proposed bilingual dis- 
trict forms one continuous area extending south-east 
and south from Winnipeg. 


947. In 1971 the designated area had a French 
mother tongue population amounting to 29,475 persons 
or 29.4 per cent of the total population. The Board 
selected the boundaries listed in order to include the 
areas in this part of Manitoba in which there were 
heavy concentrations of French mother tongue residents 
while omitting areas in which there were substantial 
proportions of persons of a mother tongue other than 
French. 


948. Thus, persons of French mother tongue amounted 
to less than ten per cent in only four of the 58 com- 
ponents of the proposed bilingual district. In 29 of the 
components the minority official language group within 
the province was so large that it actually constituted a 
majority locally. In nine of the components the propor- 


tion of the French mother tongue group exceeded eighty 
per cent. 


949. The proposed bilingual district is essentially a 
combination of the three bilingual districts of Red River 
School Division, Seine River School Division, and St. 
Boniface, which were recommended by the First Board. 
Thus, the boundaries of the proposed bilingual district 
are almost identical to the sum of the boundaries of the 
three districts which were recommended formerly, 
except that our Board has added a portion of the en- 
virons known as St. Vital and St. Norbert. For clarity, 
it might be noted that since the census of 1971 one 
large city of Winnipeg has been created, incorporating 
a number of the former cities and localities in the area. 


950. Since most of the proposed bilingual district of 
St. Boniface—Rouge—Seine was situated in an area 
that was predominantly rural, there were relatively few 
federal governmental offices in the area. Even the por- 
tion of the proposed district that was located in urban 
areas, such as in the former cities of St. Boniface and 
St. Vital, had few significant federal offices since most 
of the latter were located on the other side of the Red 
River in what was then the city of Winnipeg. 


Visit and Consultations 


951. A team of Board members visited this area, 
holding consultations in St. Boniface, Ste. Anne, and 
Winnipeg. The meetings in St. Boniface and Ste. Anne 
were with French mother tongue groups. In Winnipeg 
we met with representatives of the provincial govern- 
ment in a consultation whose results have already been 
described and need not be repeated.*® On two other 
occasions, several members of the Board consulted with 
three elected representatives from the region concerned. 


Findings 


952. The meeting in St. Boniface was attended by 
approximately twenty Franco-Manitobans from St. 
Boniface and other localities in the vicinity. We were 
told that the chief complaint was that there were fewer 
federal services in French than were desired. Most 
of the important local and regional federal offices were 
situated in the portion of the present city of Winnipeg 
that lay on the western side of the Red River beyond 


% Supra, paragraph 926, pp. 136-137. 
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the area of concentration of persons of French mother 
tongue. Our respondents therefore wished to see the 
western part of Winnipeg, as well as the eastern, in- 
cluded within a bilingual district. 


953. When we explained that it was impossible to 
include the western part of Winnipeg within a bilingual 
district because the proportion of persons of French 
mother tongue in that area was so small that it did not 
attain the required ten per cent, two other suggestions 
were Offered. The first was that some federal offices 
might be relocated in the eastern portion of Winnipeg. 
The second was that we should ascertain if it was pos- 
sible statistically to extend our proposed bilingual dis- 
trict to the western side of the Red River to include at 
least some of the federal offices situated there. 


954. Some of those present at this meeting preferred 
several less extensive bilingual districts rather than the 
one larger district which we were proposing, but other- 
wise there was general agreement that the boundaries 
which we outlined were suitable. 


955. At our second meeting, we found that despite the 
fact that Ste. Anne was a strong Francophone locality, 
having educational facilities and other community in- 
stitutions in its own language, there were quite few 
federal services provided in French in the area. Our 
respondents wished to have a greater number of federal 
facilities supplied in French and to have them located 
in French-speaking communities such as Ste. Anne. 
They were also anxious that those federal services which 
already existed in the area should not be transferred to 
other localities. 


956. Although they realized that this latter eventu- 
ality was possible if a larger bilingual district rather than 
a smaller district were established, they preferred on 
balance the more extensive bilingual district which we 
were proposing. They believed that a larger district 
might be of greater utility in assisting them to obtain in 
their area a greater measure of bilingual services from 
other governments than the federal government. They 
wished to secure, for instance, a regional technical sec- 
ondary school which would have bilingual facilities. 


957. Our subsequent meetings with three elected 
representatives from the region included one person 
whose views we have reported previously when we 
discussed another proposed bilingual district. He ap- 
parently was opposed in principle to bilingual districts. 
The second elected representative offered no opinion 
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on the general subject or on this specific proposed dis- 
trict. The third was very strongly in favour of the 
establishment of the proposed bilingual district. 


Decisions 


958. When we reviewed our findings, we made several 
decisions. First, we concluded that we should continue 
to favour the more extensive bilingual district in the 
area rather than several smaller districts. In making this 
decision, we believed we were acting in conformity with 
the predilection which we had followed usually else- 
where in the country. 


959. Second, we did not think that it would be ad- 
visable to recommend the relocation of federal offices. 
Third, although we verified that it was possible statisti- 
cally to extend the proposed bilingual district across the 
Red River to include some federal offices in the vicinity 
of the provincial legislative building, we decided not to 
make this recommendation. We believed that if we 
extended the boundaries in this fashion, this portion of 
the proposed bilingual district would have a contrived 
appearance that could be derided for being irregular. 
We also believed that the same objective could be 
achieved more satisfactorily by the supplementary 
recommendation which we shall offer shortly to provide 
bilingual federal services in Winnipeg by another 
means. 


Recommendation 


960. The Board unanimously recommends the estab- 
lishment of a bilingual district known as St. Boniface— 
Rouge—Seine, to be comprised in the manner pre- 
viously noted 


6. White Horse Plain School Division 


a. description 


the bilingual district of White Horse Plain School 
Division consists of the territory of this school 
division, which includes, in whole or in part, the 
enumeration areas (E.A.) No. 011, 067, 151, 
152, 153, 154, 155, 156 and 157 of the federal 
electoral district (E.D.) No. 606 (Portage), in 
census division No. 6; the enumeration areas No. 
166 and 253 of the federal electoral district No. 
606 (Portage), in census division No. 9; and the 
enumeration areas No. 256, 257, 258 and 259 of 
the federal electoral district No. 606 (Portage), 
in census division No. 12. 
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b. 1971 census statistics 


division—subdivision total French percentage 


Division No. 6 (pt) 
B.D. BA: 


E 

606 O11 (pt)... 400 185 46.3 

606. 1 067°) Apt)... 425 245 i 

PGE ol Sept s 575 110 19.1 

DOG 2 152. noel... 315 — — 

BOG ME53'? pps 530 60 11<3 

DG! Tie 250 210 84.0 

OBIE E555 consesvnve 265 — — 

ULI ences 385 280 ee 

MOG: IST OLS 665 355 53.4 

Division No. 9 (pt) 

E.D. E.A. 

COG Sa LGG) beets 415 130 31.3 

BOG 235 Ab ace 235 10 4.3 

Division No. 12 (pt) 

E.D. E.A. 

6061-256 (pt)ia. 330 115 34.8 

(Oe ay es peer 315 300 95.2 

COG M258 “eee 285 260 O12 

OG 05259 et. ees 395 120 30.4 
16) 621 Bea eaatesty sigs tree 5,785 2,380 41.1 


Note: Datum is given for the whole of an enumeration area, even 
where only part of an E.A. is included within the bilingual district. 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of White Horse Plain School 
Division is located in part of the federal electoral 
district of Portage, and in part of the provincial 
electoral districts of Lakeside and Morris. 


Details 


961. The bilingual district recommended by the Board 
consists of the territory of the school division which in- 
cludes, in whole or in part, various enumeration areas 
within census divisions Numbers 6, 9, and 12. The 
bilingual district has two separate portions, one situated 
on the south-eastern border of Lake Manitoba and the 
other directly to the south of the former. 


962. In 1971 the French mother tongue populations 
in both portions of the proposed bilingual district 
amounted to 2,380 persons or 41.1 per cent. The min- 
ority was distributed throughout the two portions in 
such a fashion that although three of the 15 components 
had less than ten per cent of the minority, the remaining 
12 components had substantial proportions of French 
mother tongue persons, amounting in six instances to 
more than fifty per cent and in three of these cases to 
more than eighty per cent. 


963. It should be explained that this was the one 
instance in which the Board has proposed a bilingual 
district comprised of two separate parts. This step was 
taken to avoid the inclusion of the intervening area 
between the two parts since this area had a small 
proportion of persons of French mother tongue and a 
large percentage of individuals of other than French 
mother tongue. The First Board had adopted the same 
procedure. It had recommended a bilingual district 
composed of the same two portions and having bound- 
aries identical with those which we have selected. 


Consultation 


964. Although this Board did not visit the area, a 
team of Board members consulted with an elected 
representative from the region who has already been 
referred to when we discussed a previous proposed 
bilingual district. He registered no objection to this 
particular area being recommended as a bilingual 
district. 


Recommendation 


965. Somewhat more than a majority of the Board 
recommends the establishment of a bilingual district 
known as White Horse Plain School Division, to be 
comprised in the fashion already indicated. 


Large Urban Centre For Which Bilingual Services 
Are Recommended Under Sections 9(2) and 10 


Winnipeg 


966. As we have explained previously, the Board 
decided to propose that bilingual federal services should 
be provided under Sections 9(2) and 10 of the Official 
Languages Act, to the extent that it is possible, in all 
federal offices serving the public in large urban centres 
which in 1971 had at least 5,000 persons whose 
language most often spoken at home was the minority 
official language in the respective area.*! We concluded 
that a similar recommendation, without the requirement 
of a specific number of persons, should be made in 
respect to all provincial capitals.** The supplementary 
recommendations which we shall make in regard to 
these two matters will be presented formally in Part III 
of this report.** 


®t Supra, Part I, paragraphs 187-201, pp. 29-31. 
82 JIbid., Part I, paragraphs 202-211, pp. 31-32. 
§ Infra, Part III, paragraphs 1156-1160, p. 176. 
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967. In Manitoba the one large urban centre for 
which bilingual federal services would be provided by 
this means would be the census metropolitan area of 
Winnipeg. It also would have qualified for the provision 
of bilingual federal services by virtue of our supple- 
mentary recommendation in regard to provincial 
capitals. 


968. The census metropolitan area of Winnipeg is 
situated in the south-eastern quadrant of Manitoba at 
the conjunction of the Assiniboine, Red, and Seine 
Rivers. In 1971 the census metropolitan area of Win- 
nipeg had 17,655 persons, amounting to 3.3 per cent, 
whose language most often spoken at home was French. 
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Its component census subdivisions and their numbers 
and percentages of persons whose language most often 
spoken at home in 1971 was French are given in the 
geostatistical description of the area in Part III of this 
report.** A map of the area accompanies the descrip- 
tion. 


Note 


969. The Board draws attention to the fact that the 
census metropolitan area of Winnipeg will be among 
the list of large urban centres for which the Board will 
make a supplementary recommendation proposing that 
bilingual federal services be provided.*® 


Infra, Part III, pp. 188-189. 


% Infra, Part Ill, Supplementary Recommendation Number 1, 
paragraphs 1156-1157, p. 176. 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Introduction 


970. French settlement in the West followed the fur 
trade and was subsequently encouraged by the coloniza- 
tion movement in Quebec after the purchase of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s property. Willow Bunch was 
settled from Manitoba in the decade after Canada took 
over the Territories. In 1906 Father Gravel settled a 
number of French Canadians in the southern part of 
Saskatchewan in what became Gravelbourg. Falher in 
the Peace River district was named in the 1890's after 
an Oblate priest. Following the railway other settlers 
took root nearby later. Father Bonny gave his name to 
Bonnyville in north-eastern Alberta in 1907. The 
famous Father Albert Lacombe had been honored by 
the naming of St. Albert. In 1905 he organized the 
development of St-Paul de Métis. 


971. These original settlements received few addi- 
tional settlers from Quebec. Although a trickle of new- 
comers arrived from Quebec after World War II, the 
original settlements have had little reinforcement to 
stimulate French cultural survival. 


972. Equal status for French and English was ex- 
tended to the legislature and courts of the Northwest 
Territories, later to become Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
by Section 133 of the British North America Act. 
Provision for separate schools was made by the North- 
west Territories Act in 1875. When the French-speak- 
ing population became outnumbered by Anglophones 
from Ontario and the United Kingdom and by settlers 
from many parts of Europe, the federal legislation on 
language and education became a matter for dispute in 
the Territories, as it was in Manitoba. 


973. Even before the formation of two separate prov- 
inces in 1905, political attitudes were moving away from 
the concept of equality for the English and French lan- 
guages. Although the Francophones retained some 
political representation for many years, the right to use 
French in the territorial legislature was lost by 1891. 
The right to use French as a language of instruction in 


the schools was abrogated entirely in Saskatchewan 
after 1920, as it was in Manitoba in 1916. In Alberta 
the school system was slightly more liberal and French 
was permitted as a language of instruction in the first 
two grades. 


974. Despite the near repudiation of the original 
equality of the two languages in the political institutions 
in the Territories, the French fact was maintained in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan in great part by the efforts 
of the French Roman Catholic clergy. Complementing 
the dedicated efforts of the religious orders were the 
provincial associations of Francophones which have 
been active for many years. Now several French lan- 
guage weekly newspapers, as well as radio stations and 
more recently one television station in Edmonton, en- 
courage and preserve the French language and culture. 
However, in recent years, two factors—the pervasive- 
ness of English language television and the withdrawal 
of the clergy from many French language educational 
institutions across the Prairies—have contributed sig- 
nificantly to an increase in the rate of assimilation of 
Francophones in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


975. In 1921 there were in Alberta 24,110 people of 
French racial origin. In 1971 there were 94,665. Of the 
latter, 46,500 claimed French as mother tongue, and of 
this number, 22,695 or about 40 per cent spoke French 
most often at home. The figures for Saskatchewan show 
33,031 people of French racial origin in 1921, com- 
pared to 56,195 in 1971. While 31,605 of the latter 
stated that French was their mother tongue, 15,935, or 
about 50 per cent, spoke French most often at home. 
The degree of assimilation varies from place to place, 
being highest in the urban areas and extremely low in 
isolated areas like Falher, Alberta. 


976. To combat this trend towards assimilation, the 
Department of the Secretary of State has invited the 
governments of the provinces to avail themselves of 
large sums for aid to bilingual education. It has also 
given direct assistance in a more modest way to French 
language cultural programs. It will be several years 
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before the impact and effectiveness of these various 
programs can be assessed, but a significant contribution 
has already been made in French-language teacher 
training. There are at the present time some bilingual 
schools in each province, both separate and public, 
which accept pupils for education in both official lan- 
guages regardless of their mother tongue. 


977. The announcement in February 1974 that CBC 
TV coverage would be extended to any community 
where 500 people were of the minority official language 
will greatly raise the morale of Francophones in the 
remoter parts of the Prairies. 


978. The degree of language maintenance among the 
Francophones of Alberta and Saskatchewan is remark- 
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able given the lack of assistance and encouragement by 
provincial governments from 1905 until recently. The 
fact that almost all Francophones in these provinces 
are bilingual, although between 40 per cent and 50 per 
cent still speak French at home, reveals the pressure 
upon the Francophone minority in the West. 


979. The emphasis on multiculturalism found on the 
Prairies today places the Francophone minority in 
much the same position as other minority ethnic groups 
in these provinces. The concept of two founding peoples 
in Canada has not been readily accepted in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. Multiculturalism is a reality in this 
part of Canada. The challenge is to find an accommo- 
dation between multiculturalism and biculturalism. 
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Saskatchewan 


Eligible Areas Not Recommended as 
Bilingual Districts 


980. In 1971 only one of the 18 census divisions in 
Saskatchewan had a French mother tongue population 
attaining at least ten per cent. Census division Number 
3 had an official language minority amounting to 17.2 
per cent. All but one of the census subdivisions within 
it that had a minority constituting at least ten per cent 
have been included within one or another of the bilin- 
gual districts which the Board will propose. 


981. Most of the remaining census subdivisions in 
Saskatchewan which had a minority amounting to at 
least ten per cent have been included within one or 
another of the six bilingual districts which the Board 
will recommend. Only 24 eligible census subdivisions, 
containing a total of 2,150 members of the minority, 
were omitted from any proposed bilingual district. In 
each instance the census subdivision was either too 
dispersed or too isolated to be combined with any 
recommended district, or else its minority population 
was so small in number that the Board did not believe 
a bilingual district should be proposed. The largest 
minority population in any of these 24 eligible census 
subdivisions was 270 persons. 


Comparison With Recommendations of First Board 


982. The bilingual districts which will be proposed 
by this Board are almost identical to the districts re- 
commended by the First Board. There is, however, a 
difference in total number. Since our Board has com- 
bined two areas which were proposed as separate 
bilingual districts by the preceding Board, the total 
number of bilingual districts now being recommended 
is six, rather than seven. 


983. Our Board also has altered on occasion the 
boundaries of certain districts recommended by the 
First Board. For the most part these changes have been 
minor, except in the instance of the combination of the 


two districts proposed by the preceding Board. The 
changes will be noted in the explanation of the relevant 
district. 


984. The First Board recommended that six addi- 
tional areas be reconsidered after the results of the 
census of 1971 became available.8* Our Board has 
reviewed each of these areas but decided in each ins- 
tance that the evidence did not warrant recommending 
the establishment of a bilingual district. 


Bilingual Districts Recommended in the 
Province of Saskatchewan 


1. Battleford 
a. description 
the bilingual district of Battleford consists of 
census subdivision 438. Battle River and the 
town of Battleford, in census division No. 12; of 
census subdivisions 468. Meota and 469. Turtle 
River, and the villages of Edam, Meota, Meti- 
nota and Vawn in census division No. 17. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


division—subdivision total French percentage 
Division No. 12 (pt) 
subdivision 
438. Battle River...... 775 210 a {8 
town 
Battierords haan: 1,805 75 4.2 
Division No. 17 (pt) 
subdivisions 
468. Meota................. 1,040 220 hed 
469. Turtle River...... nf 155 27.0 
villages 
Rdamee si es Less 335 /0 20.9 
1 Eo): eo ee 235 30 12.8 
Metinota........tneake 10 —_ — 
SW VEL 0s meee 120 60 50.0 
pte ee ee eae 4,895 820 16.8 


8 Recommendations of the Bilingual Districts Advisory Board, 
March, 197], Ottawa, Information Canada, 1971, pp. 78-80. 
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c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Battleford is located in 
part of the federal electoral districts of Battle- 
ford—Kindersley and Meadow Lake, and in part 
of the provincial electoral districts of Cutknife, 
Redberry and The Battlefords. 


Details 


985. The bilingual district recommended by the Board 
consists of census division 438. Battle River and the 
town of Battleford in census division Number 12, and 
census subdivisions 468. Meota and 469. Turtle River 
and the towns of Edam, Meota, Metinota, and Vawn 
in census division Number 17. The proposed bilingual 
district is located on the opposing north and south 
banks of the North Saskatchewan River relatively close 
to the border of Alberta. 


986. In 1971 the proposed bilingual district had 820 
persons of French mother tongue, amounting to 16.8 
per cent. Although it did not have the least number of 
the minority of any of the areas which we were prepared 
to recommend as bilingual districts, the Board recog- 
nized that the aggregate of the minority was relatively 
small. 


987. We examined the possibility of combining with 
it some other localities in this region of Saskatche- 
wan which had concentrations of the minority, but be- 
cause these areas were too distant or because their 
proportion of the minority was too limited, this step 
proved to be impossible. 


988. The most likely potential addition appeared to 
be the city of North Battleford, which the First Board 
had included within the bilingual district that it had pro- 
posed in this area. However, the numbers of the min- 
ority and of the total population in North Battleford in 
1971 were such that if North Battleford had been added 
to the area which we were proposing, the proportion of 
the minority in the enlarged area would have been less 
than ten per cent and the possibility of recommending 
a bilingual district would have been nullified. Conse- 
quently we had to omit North Battleford. This omission 
constitutes one of the differences between the delinea- 
tion of boundaries for bilingual districts by our Board 
and by the preceding Board. 


Visit and Consultations 


989. Representatives from the Board visited the area 
and held a consultation in North Battleford with five 
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residents of the vicinity. The latter regretted the fact 
that the city of North Battleford could not be included 
in a prospective bilingual district since most of the fed- 
eral offices in the region were situated in that city. 
There were very few federal offices within the area 
which was eligible to be recommended as a bilingual 
district. 


990. On two other occasions several members of the 
Board consulted with officials representing the pro- 
vincial government and with an elected representative 
from the region. Although the latter did not believe that 
residents of the area whose mother tongue was other 
than French or English would be disturbed by the 
establishment of a bilingual district in the region, he 
personally preferred to see bilingual federal services 
provided by some pragmatic means, such as Section 
9(2) of the Official Languages Act, rather than by the 
creation of demarcated areas. 


Position of the Provincial Government 


991. When a team of Board members met with three 
officials representing the government of Saskatchewan, 
we were told that although the provincial government 
fully accepted the bilingual principle embodied in the 
Official Languages Act, it sought to implement it within 
the context of support for multiculturalism. Thus, the 
provincial government was willing to assist French- 
speaking groups as well as others. The Saskatchewan 
government wished to reassure ethnic groups who were 
other than French or English that they were not “third 
class” citizens. In this connection the government 
spokesmen suggested that if the term “bilingual 
district” were changed to some such title as “official 
languages district”, the entity might receive wider 
acceptance. 


992. The provincial government had no objection to 
Our proposal to recommend on occasion a somewhat 
more extensive bilingual district rather than a smaller 
district. However, we were cautioned against recom- 
mending districts which had irregular or contorted 
boundaries since they might give the impression that 
the districts were artificially over-extended. Such 
districts might also be opposed by residents who did 
not wish to live within a bilingual district. Although 
the spokesmen acknowledged that Francophones were 
now asking for more services in their language, the 
officials stated that to avoid dissension in bilingual 
districts, it would be essential to ensure job-security 
for public employees who were not able to speak both 
official languages. 
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993. The representatives were in favour of the federal 
government prescribing a general framework for official 
languages while allowing each province to adjust it to 
particular local circumstances. They also favoured 
further consultation between the two jurisdictions. 


994. While the views of the Saskatchewan govern- 
ment pertain to all of the proposed bilingual districts 
which we shall discuss hereafter in this section, we shall 
not allude to them further in order to avoid repetition. 


Recommendation 


995. Although some members of the Board had 
reservations, a strong majority of the Board recom- 
mends the establishment of a bilingual district known 
as Battleford, to be comprised in the manner pre- 
viously indicated. 


2. Gravelbourg—wWillow Bunch 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Gravelbourg—Willow 
Bunch consists of the census subdivisions 42. 
Willow Bunch, 44. Waverley, 45. Mankota, 72. 
Lake of the Rivers, 73. Stonehenge, 74. Wood 
River, 75. Pinto Creek, 76. Auvergne, 103. 
Sutton and 104. Gravelbourg, the towns of 
Assiniboia, Gravelbourg, Lafiéche, Ponteix and 
Willow Bunch, the villages of Aneroid, Ferland, 
Glentworth, Hazenmore, Kincaid, Limerick, 
Mankota, Mazenod, Meyronne, Palmer, St. 
Victor and Woodrow, in census division No. 3; 
of census subdivisions 17. Val Marie (pt) and 
77. Wise Creek, the villages of Admiral, Cadillac 
and Val Marie, in census division No. 4; of 
census subdivisions 133. Rodgers and the village 
of Coderre, in census division No. 7. 


b. census statistics 


division—subdivision total French percentage 


Division No. 3 (pt) 


subdivisions 

42. Willow Bunch.... 975 400 41.0 
44. Waverley............ 585 80 Pao 
45. Mankotanscssoun. 725 120 16.6 
72. Lake of the 

RIVEIS oss 700 40 537 
73. Stonehenge.......... 905 30 a 
74. Wood River........ 720 105 14.6 
75. Pinto Creek........ 455 60 13.2 
76. Auvergne............ 590 210 35.6 


division—subdivision total French percentage 


Division No. 3 (pt) 


subdivisions 
303... SattOn es. kis. 670 40 6.0 
104. Gravelbourg...... 885 395 44.6 
towns 
Assiniboia.................. 2,675 215 8.0 
Gravelbourg.............. 1,430 825 ay | 
Pabech ee oe os 715 115 16.1 
PORES Sree kets 790 535 67.7 
Willow Bunch.......... 480 290 60.4 
villages 
Aneroid). 2: ee. 160 5 ek 
Rerlanic. 23. cden 110 100 90.9 
Glentworth................ 125 10 8.0 
HaZENMTE........00500500 125 — 
AIGA = cctcueereetecese 305 5 1.6 
LMMevICk:; 2a eceece es 180 — _— 
Mankicta ences 425 25 5.9 
MAZEN ODF cicscasessscxee 75 5 6.7 
Meeyronney......:00-.000:5+ 140 20 14.3 
Auer ee ee ores 55 2 4 
Sto VICE... teow 85 50 58.8 
Woodrow: aceaet. 5 70 —_— _ 
Division No. 4 (pt) 
subdivisions 
17. Val Marie (pt).... 705 110 15.6 
77. Wise Creek........ 450 140 ce) ES | 
villages 
PUNE hs, ero cs vecsannss 75 10 ‘3.3 
KCAOHItC Meee eee 215 60 27.9 
BEB) Ely fii aaa 305 105 34.4 
Division No. 7 (pt) 
subdivision 
133. Rodgers.............. 435 145 33.0 
village 
COGEITO 20 e-ae vans 165 75 45.5 
total S466 2 ee 17,505 4,330 24.7 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Gravelbourg—Willow 
Bunch is located in part of the federal electoral 
districts of Assiniboia and Swift Current—Maple 
Creek, and in part of the provincial electoral 
districts of Assiniboia—Bengough, Gravelbourg, 
Notukeu—Willow Bunch and Shaunavon. 


Details 


996. The bilingual district recommended by the Board 
is composed of 13 rural subdivisions, five towns, and 
16 villages in census divisions Numbers 3, 4, and 7. 
The area is located in south-central Saskatchewan close 
to the border of the United States. 
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997. In 1971 the region had 4,330 persons of French 
mother tongue, amounting to 24.7 per cent of the total 
population. The boundaries of the area have been de- 
signed carefully, after study of the language population 
statistics, in order to include the localities in the region 
which had concentrations of French mother tongue per- 
sons while omitting those census subdivisions which 
were heavily populated by residents of a mother tongue 
other than French. 


998. Since this was the region in which our Board 
combined into one bilingual district two areas which had 
been proposed by the First Board as separate bilingual 
districts, it was necessary in two instances to include as 
connecting links between the areas census subdivisions 
which had considerably less than ten per cent of the 
official language minority. However, we believed that 
the goal of creating a compact single bilingual district 
outweighed any disadvantage involved. 


999. The western portion of the proposed bilingual 
district is considerably less extensive than that part 
recommended by the preceding Board. In making these 
modifications, we acted in accordance with the advice 
of local residents, to which we shall refer subsequently. 


1000. Although the proposed bilingual district contains 
Gravelbourg, the historic Francophone cultural base in 
the prairies, it was not possible, because of the lan- 
guage statistics, to extend the boundaries of the re- 
commended district further to the east to include other 
French language communities in Laurier—Radville and 
Montmartre, which the First Board had recommended 
should be considered. 


1001. Since the proposed bilingual district was pre- 
dominantly rural, there were not many federal offices 
in the region. There were some, however, in the town 
of Gravelbourg, to which further reference will be made 
below. 


Consultation 


1002. Although the Board did not visit this area, a 
team of Board members consulted with two officials 
of a French cultural association in the province who 
also were residents of southern Saskatchewan. They 
stated that in their opinion it was preferable to establish 
less extensive and more compact areas as bilingual 
districts rather than larger areas which included many 
persons who were not of French mother tongue. In 
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this connection they offered advice which the Board 
followed in delineating the western limits of the pro- 
posed bilingual district. 


1003. The representatives expressed considerable con- 
cern about the fact that some federal facilities for the 
minority, such as a radio station in Gravelbourg, were 
being moved to northern Saskatchewan. The spokesmen 
for the provincial government whom we met shared 
this concern since they believed that such steps were 
retrogressive and damaging to the local French culture. 


Recommendation 


1004. The Board recommends with near unanimity 
the establishment of a bilingual district known as 
Gravelbourg—Willow Bunch, to be comprised in the 
manner already described. 


3. Prince Albert 


a. description 

the bilingual district of Prince Albert consists of 
census subdivisions 431. St. Louis, 461. Prince 
Albert, 463. Duck Lake, 490. Garden River and 
491. Buckland, the city of Prince Albert, the 
town of Duck Lake, and the villages of Dom- 
remy, Meath Park, St. Louis and Weirdale in 
census division No. 15; of census subdivisions 
434. Blaine Lake, 464. Leask, 494. Canwood 
and 496. Spiritwood, the towns of Blaine Lake 
and Spiritwood and the villages of Canwood, 
Debden, Leask, Leoville, Marcellin, Parkside and 
Shell Lake, in census division No. 16. 


b. 1971 census statistics 
division—subdivision total French _ percentage 


Division No. 15 (pt) 


subdivisions 
437 St, Louse. “19720 1,120 65.1 
461. Prince Albert... 2,620 145 sa 
463. Duck Lake........ 960 270 28.1 
490. Garden River.. 1,020 140 ef 
491. Buckland.......... 2,385 305 12.8 
city 
Prince Albert............ 28 ,465 2,230 7.8 
town 
Duck Eake....ic.cccccoxss 585 325 55.6 
villages 
POSE OEAY 5 bccccscecensaavs 210 120 57.1 
Meath Parke Sco nssccscn 250 15 6.0 
SiiLouis.2 3. a. 385 235 61.0 
WREERGAIC. 55 sccttaerincacss 110 — — 
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division—subdivision total French percentage 
A AI ee Se ee ee et 


Division No. 16 (pt) 
subdivisions 


434. Blaine Lake...... 700 90 12.9 
BA EAS occas 1235 105 8.5 
494. Canwood.......... 2,620 625 23.9 
496. Spiritwood........ 2,075 395 19.0 
towns 
Blaine Lake.............. 670 15 9 DS) 
Spiritwood................ 720 135 18.8 
villages 
CAN WOOG forcssccnenes 325 2 135 
(B04 Fr ee 340 205 60.3 
easier nce ee 440 55 i Page 
| 0,2 || (. ane 400 275 43.8 
Marcelliniiscsc.scsecse0 305 110 36.1 
PAUCKSIGE: ona. occ esis 115 — —_ 
phell Wake 205.5. 255 5 2.0 
(Coe Ley see eae, 5 a 48,910 6,825 14.0 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Prince Albert is located in 
part of the federal electoral districts of Meadow 
Lake, Prince Albert and Saskatoon—Biggar; it 
is located in the provincial electoral district of 
Prince Albert West, and in part of the provincial 
electoral districts of Melfort—Kinistino, Prince 
Albert East, Redberry, Rosthern, Shellbrook and 
Turtleford. 


Details 


1005. The bilingual district recommended by the Board 
is composed of nine rural census subdivisions, the city 
of Prince Albert, three towns, and 11 villages in census 
divisions Numbers 15 and 16. The area is located in 
the central region of Saskatchewan to the north of 
Saskatoon. 


1006. In 1971 the proposed bilingual district had a 
French mother tongue population amounting to 6,825 
persons or precisely 14.0 per cent. Containing an area 
which has had a long history of settlement by French- 
speaking Canadians, this proposed bilingual district had 
the most sizable number of the minority of any of the 
districts recommended in Saskatchewan. Judged by the 
aggregate of its minority, it was also the third largest of 
any of the bilingual districts proposed in Western 
Canada. 


1007. The boundaries of the area recommended are 
identical to those proposed for a similar district by the 
First Board except that we have extended them slightly 
to the south to include the addition of the town of 
Blaine Lake and census subdivision 434. Blaine Lake. 


1008. Although the minority was not distributed uni- 
formly throughout the proposed bilingual district, we 
believed that the area comprised a feasible district since 


it was the hinterland of the city of Prince Albert in 
which most of the federal offices in the region were 
situated. 


Consultation 


1009. The Board did not visit this region but two 
members consulted elsewhere with two executives of a 
French cultural association, of whom one had resided 
in Prince Albert for many years. These respondents 
were of the opinion that the boundaries which we were 
proposing for a bilingual district in the region were 
reasonable and realistic. 


Recommendation 


1010. A strong majority of the Board recommends the 
establishment of a bilingual district called Prince Albert, 
to be composed in the manner already indicated. 


4. Prud’homme—Vonda 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Prud’>homme—Vonda 
consists of census subdivision 372. Grant, the 
town of Vonda, the village of Prud’homme and 
in whole or in part, the enumeration areas 
(E.A.) No. 405 and 408 of the federal 
electoral district (E.D.) No. 711 (Saskatoon— 
Humboldt), in census division No. 15; in whole 
or in part, the enumeration areas No. 102 and 
103, of the federal electoral district No. 711 
(Saskatoon—Humboldt), in census division 
Nee fi. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


division—subdivision total French percentage 
Division No. 15 (pt) 
subdivision 
372 Grants cone 710 305 43.0 
town 
Gor ce: eben eR ana bes 255 85 JG i 
village 
Prud’homme.............. 260 80 30.8 
E.D. E.A. 
TLE, ESOS 4? ees 215 35 16.3 
wl 8408- iipp.... 415 Fe 6.0 
Division No. 11 (pt) 
E.D. E.A. 
TL e102 tp 215 45 20.9 
Tid) 0103 tees 160 5 SB 
Yor] sotto cr a are eu oles 2,230 580 26.0 


Note: Datum is given for the whole of an enumeration area even 
when only part of an E.A. is included within the bilingual district. 
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c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Prud’homme—Vonda is 
located in part of the federal electoral district of 
Saskatoon—Humboldt, and in part of the pro- 
vincial electoral districts of Hanley, Rosthern 
and Watrous. 


Details 


1011. The bilingual district recommended by the 
Board is comprised of rural census subdivision 372. 
Grant, the town of Vonda, the village of Prud’>homme, 
and two enumeration areas, in whole or in part, in 
census division Number 15, and two enumeration 
areas, in whole or in part, in census division Number 
11. The area is located approximately 20 miles to the 
east of Saskatoon, extending north. 


1012. In 1971 the proposed bilingual district had a 
French mother tongue population amounting to 580 
persons or exactly 26.0 per cent. The proposed district 
had both the smallest area and the least number of 
the minority of any of the bilingual districts recom- 
mended in Saskatchewan. It also had the least number 
of the minority in any of the bilingual districts which 
the Board is proposing in Canada. Most of the minor- 
ity was concentrated in census subdivision 372. Grant. 
There were very few federal services in the area. 


1013. The Board explored the possibility of attempt- 
ing to attach this area to the large proposed bilingual 
district of Prince Albert, which was situated to the 
north. But the intervening area was heavily populated 
by residents of other than French mother tongue. 
Bearing in mind the advice which we had received 
from various sources, including the provincial govern- 
ment and a number of Francophones in Saskatchewan, 
the Board concluded that this was an instance in which 
it would not be advisable to extend the boundaries of 
a bilingual district in order to combine two areas. The 
boundaries proposed are identical to those recom- 
mended for a similar district by the preceding Board. 


Recommendation 


1014. Although some members of the Board had 
great reservations about recommending a_ bilingual 
district in an area so small in extent and in the size of 
the minority as in this case, the Board by a majority 
vote recommends the establishment of a_ bilingual 
district known as Prud’>homme—Vonda, to be com- 
prised as previously noted. 


5. Redvers 
a. description 


the bilingual district of Redvers consists of census 
subdivisions 31. Storthoaks, 32. Reciprocity and 
61. Antler, the town of Redvers and the villages 
of Alida, Antler and Storthoaks, in census 
division No. 1. 


b. 1971 census Statistics 
division—subdivision total French percentage 


Division No. 1 (pt) 


subdivisions 
31. Storthoaks.......... 830 375 45.2 
32. Reciprocity........ 775 205 26.5 
ie Ais een 1,105 385 34.8 
town 
RORVETS sig dinecrerseenos 845 180 21.3 
villages 
PANG GR eee SEER 2 230 45 19.6 
fi (is. aint dae oer, dom 3 115 30 26.1 
Storthoaks.....4,.001.4 175 100 S7.% 
La | aA, ERE LO 4,075 1,320 32.4 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Redvers is located in 
part of the federal electoral district of 
Qu’Appelle—Moose Mountain, and in part of 
the provincial electoral districts of Cannington 
and Souris—Estevan. 


Details 


1015. The bilingual district recommended by the 
Board consists of three rural census subdivisions, the 
town of Redvers, and the three villages of Alida, 
Antler, and Storthoaks, all located in census division 
Number 1. The area is situated in the south-eastern 
extremity of the province, approximately 20 miles 
north of the border of the United States. 


1016. In 1971 the proposed bilingual district had a 
French mother tongue population amounting to 1,320 
persons or 32.4 per cent. Known as “le petit Québec”, 
the region was a compact area in which the minority 
was distributed in such a fashion that no component of 
the area had a proportion of the minority amounting 
to less than 19.6 per cent. There were very few federal 
offices in this predominantly rural area. The boundaries 
proposed by the present Board are identical to those 
recommended for a similar bilingual district by the 
preceding Board. 
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Recommendation 


1017. Although some members of the Board 
hesitated to recommend this area because of the 
limited size of the minority, the Board recommends 
by a majority vote the establishment of a_ bilingual 
district known as Redvers, to be composed in the 
manner previously described. 


6. Zenon Park—Arborfield 
a. description 


the bilingual district of Zenon Park—Arborfield 
consists of census subdivisions 456. Arborfield 
and 457. Connaught, the town of Arborfield and 
the villages of Ridgedale and Zenon Park, in 
census division No. 14. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


division—subdivision total French percentage 


Division No. 14 (pt) 


subdivisions 

456. Arborfield........ 905 205 POG | 

457. Connaught......... 1,330 220 16.5 
town 

ATbDOLHeld.. --..cr.nc-2o5 420 20 4.8 
villages 

Rilgedalesaa...tee 170 — —_ 

LeNOUIPALK 6.8.05 345 250 10 
CORAL ars orc minrtiats 3,170 695 21,9 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Zenon Park—Arborfield 
is located in part of the federal electoral districts 
of Mackenzie and Prince Albert, and in part of 
the provincial electoral districts of Kelsey— 
Tisdale and Nipawin. 


Details 


1018. The bilingual district recommended by the Board 
consists of two rural census subdivisions, the town of 
Arborfield, and the villages of Ridgedale and Zenon 
Park in census division Number 14. The area is located 
about 80 miles due east of Prince Albert, extending 
easterly toward the boundary of Manitoba. 


1019. In 1971 the proposed bilingual district had 695 
persons of French mother tongue, constituting 21.9 per 
cent of the total population. The minority amounted to 
22.7 per cent and 16.5 per cent respectively in the two 
rural census subdivisions 456. Arborfield and 457. 


Connaught, and to 72.5 per cent in the village of 
Zenon Park. However, the minority amounted to only 
4.8 per cent in the town of Arborfield and to a 
negligible percentage in the village of Ridgedale. Since 
these latter two localities were situated within the rural 
census subdivisions previously mentioned, it was im- 
possible to omit them from any bilingual district that 
might be proposed for the area. The region had very 
few federal offices. 


St. Front—St. Brieux 


1020. Since the number of the minority in Zenon 
Park—Arborfield was relatively small, we considered 
the possibility of combining the area with another con- 
centration of the minority located in the area of St. 
Front—St. Brieux, which was about 25 miles to the 
south-west. St. Front—St. Brieux formed one of the 
areas which the First Board had recommended for 
reconsideration. We reviewed the language statistics for 
the area and obtained the opinions of various persons 
whom we have already noted in our previous accounts 
of our consultations in Saskatchewan. 


1021. Although we found that there were in 1971 620 
French mother tongue persons, amounting to 21.8 per 
cent, in the two census subdivisions containing St. Front 
and St. Brieux, we were dissuaded from recommending 
the area as a separate bilingual district since the total 
of the minority was small and we were informed by 
several respondents, including Francophones, that there 
was little local interest in the survival of a French com- 
munity. However, the possibility of combining it with 
Zenon Park—Arborfield remained. 


Visit and Consultations 


1022. A team of Board members visited the area of 
Zenon Park and Arborfield to hold consultations in the 
two localities, following the urging of an elected repre- 
sentative from the region who discussed the situation 
with an official of our Board. 


1023. Whatever the reason, no residents appeared to 
meet with us in Arborfield. In Zenon Park, on the other 
hand, a large group of 32 persons assembled to consult 
with the Board members. We learned that it was dif- 
ficult for the Francophones to maintain their culture. 
There were, for example, no French television programs 
available. Our respondents told us that they did not 
have much communication with the residents of 
St. Front—St. Brieux. 
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1024. For this reason, and to avoid joining the two 
communities by an artificial linkage against which we 
had been warned, the Board decided not to try to com- 
bine Zenon Park—Arborfield and St. Front—St. Brieux 
in one bilingual district. 


1025. Although we had been cautioned also about the 
risk of engendering resentment by extending a prospec- 
tive bilingual district beyond the major French con- 
centration in Zenon Park, we noted, as we have 
previously explained, that it was impossible to include 
the various French groups in the total area without 
incorporating such localities as the town of Arborfield. 
It was a case of all or none. 


Recommendation 


1026. Although some members hesitated to recommend 
a bilingual district which had such a small number of 
the minority, somewhat more than a majority of the 
Board recommends the establishment of a bilingual dis- 
trict known as Zenon Park—Arborfield, to be com- 
prised in the manner previously indicated. 
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Provincial Capital For Which Bilingual Services 
Are Recommended Under Sections 9(2) and 10 


1027. Since there were in 1971 no large urban centres 
in Saskatchewan which met the criterion of having 
5,000 persons whose language most often spoken at 
home was the minority official language, the supple- 
mentary recommendation which we shall offer in this 
regard in Part III of our report will not apply in Sas- 
katchewan.** 


Regina 


1028. However, our second supplementary recom- 
mendation which will make the same proposal in regard 
to all provincial capitals, without requiring a specific 
number of persons, will apply to the provincial capital 
of Regina.*® 


1029. The designated area in this case is the census 
metropolitan area of Regina, for which a geostatistical 
description and a map will be provided in Part III.*° 
In 1971 the census metropolitan area of Regina had 
585 persons, amounting to 0.4 per cent, whose language 
most spoken at home was French. 


® For the recommendation, see infra, Part III, Supplementary 
Recommendation Number 1, paragraphs 1156-1157, p. 176. 

® For the recommendation, see infra, Part III, Supplementary 
Recommendation Number 2, paragraphs 1159-1160, p. 176. 

® Infra, Part III, pp. 200-201. 


Alberta 


Eligible Areas Not Recommended as 
Bilingual Districts 


1030. There were few eligible areas in Alberta which 
were not included within a bilingual district. In 1971 
only one of the 15 census divisions in Alberta had a 
French mother tongue population amounting to at least 
ten per cent. Census division Number 12 had an official 
language minority amounting to 13.7 per cent. All of 
the census subdivisions within it that had a minority 
constituting at least ten per cent have been included, in 
whole or in part, within a bilingual district which we 
shall propose. 


1031. All but seven of the remaining census subdi- 
visions in Alberta which in 1971 had a minority 
amounting to at least ten per cent have been included 
within the other bilingual district which we shall 
recommend. 


1032. The seven eligible census subdivisions which we 
have omitted fall into two categories. Four were each 
too small to constitute a bilingual district in itself, or 
were too distant to be included in a bilingual district 
proposed elsewhere. These four census subdivisions, 
with their number and percentage of French mother 
tongue residents in 1971 given in parentheses after 
them, were as follows: Cowley (25, 12.5 per cent), 
Cluny (25, 27.8 per cent), 92. Westlock (695, 10.2 
per cent), and Clyde (25, 10.9 per cent). 


1033. The remaining three census subdivisions were 
located in the vicinity of Edmonton. Since they were 
part of the census metropolitan area of Edmonton, they 
will be provided with bilingual federal services under 
the supplementary recommendation which we shall 
make in reference to this area.°? The three census 
subdivisions, with their number and percentage of 
French mother tongue residents in 1971 given in 
parentheses after them, were as follows: 90. Sturgeon 


s For the recommendation, see infra, Part III, Supplementary 
Recommendation Number 1, paragraphs 1156-1157, p. 176. 


(1,965, 17.9 per cent), Morinville (480, 32.5 per 
cent), and Legal (370, 66.1 per cent). Our reasons for 
omitting these localities from a bilingual district will be 
given subsequently when we discuss our recommenda- 
tion for bilingual services in the census metropolitan 
area of Edmonton. 


Comparison With Recommendations of the 
First Board 


1034. The two bilingual districts which will be proposed 
by this Board are quite similar in area to the two com- 
parable districts recommended by the First Board, 
although their boundaries are not identical to those 
previously recommended. In the case of Falher—Peace 
River we have extended the eastern boundary slightly. 
In the case of St. Paul—Bonnyville we have enlarged 
the western portion somewhat. 


1035. The major distinction between the recommenda- 
tions by the two Boards is that we have reduced the 
number of proposed bilingual districts from three to 
two. As we shall explain later, we decided not to recom- 
mend as a bilingual district an area north of Edmonton 
which the preceding Board recommended as a district 
called Legal—Morinville—St. Albert. 


1036. The First Board recommended that three addi- 
tional areas be reconsidered after the results of the 
census of 1971 became available. We have reviewed 
each area and found that none qualified to be recom- 
mended as a bilingual district. 


Bilingual Districts Recommended in the 
Province of Alberta 
1. Falher—Peace River 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Falher—Peace River con- 
sists of the census subdivision 130. Smoky River, 


% Recommendations of the Bilingual Districts Advisory Board, 
March, 1971, Ottawa. Information Canada, 1971, pp. 86-87. 


in whole or in part, the enumeration areas (E.A.) 
No. 213, 214, 216, 217, 224, 251, 252, 253, 
254, 255, 256, 259, 260, 261, 262, 263, 264, 
270, 271, 301, 302, and 303 of the federal elec- 
toral district (E.D.) No. 801 (Athabasca), the 
enumeration areas No. 007, 008, 009, 201, 220, 
251, 252, 258, 259, 260, 301, 302, and 401 of 
the federal electoral district No. 814 (Peace 
River), the towns of Falher, High Prairie, Mc- 
Lennan and Peace River, and the villages of 
Donnelly, Eaglesham, Girouxville, and Nampa, 
in census division No. 15. 


b. 197] census statistics 


division—subdivision total French _ percentage 


Division No. 15 (pt) 


subdivision 
130. Smoky River.... 3,450 2,390 69.3 
BD EA: 
S01 “213 * (tes 535 150 28.0 
SOM 1214 odo. cu 5 — — 
SOL. 216 (pf)... 285 — — 
sol 217 “Op. 365 25 6.8 
S01. 224. 1 (pth 285 —_ — 
BOR ee aria hess 495 55 tht 
LY ete 8 RR ee 370 zt 1.4 
OO 7 2558 eres 275 10 3.6 
SODCIIS4 CehteS. 230 — — 
S01 F255 a lesate 250 20 8.0 
2) ge 2) Sone 8 ae 455 10 he 
301 25S)" 370 — — 
S014. oc 250 i muses. 290 5 17 
301 26) oe ee 205 20 9.8 
SOL 2625 scence. 135 15 i ea | 
BO, ate eee 280 105 30.5 
SOL 1264 235 135 57.4 
SOL C270, ahxé.s5 260 — — 
0) 9} eae — — — 
801 301 = (pt)...... 385 — — 
SOL W302 nace 355 115 32.4 
801) nf BOB chee ee 210 45 21.4 
814 007 (pt)... 620 45 af fees 
814 008 (pt)... 155 — 
814 009 (pt) 570 —_ — 
Sie \ 201°. — — — 
814 220 = (pt)...... 65 — — 
O14 OS OSE nace 195 5 2.6 
A Sogn PAU es ae 205 25 12.2 
Sid 255" "sare 290 180 62.1 
S14 C259 235 125 5392 
S14 2008 ee 170 100 58.8 
Sit (301 Bee 220 15 6.8 
S14. 30? eee 45 — — 
814 401 (pt)... 210 —_ — 
towns 
Pater scent 915 760 83.1 
High Prairie.............. 2,305 140 5.9 
MicLennaai.,. <.cc<cev-cc-c 1,090 330 36:3 
Peace River............... 5,040 285 Fy 
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division—subdivision total French percentage 
villages 
DODO icc ccie nce 275 205 74.5 
Eaglesham................ 215 55 25.6 
Girouxville. 0.000000... 345 270 78.3 
RQ coe 285 20 7.0 
TONAL, scrote cea Riedenieeneavan 23,225 5,665 24.4 


Note: Datum is given for the whole of an enumeration area even 
where only part of an E.A. is included within the bilingual district. 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Falher—Peace River is 
located in part of the federal electoral districts of 
Athabasca and Peace River, and in part of the 
provincial electoral districts of Lesser Slave 
Lake, Peace River and Smoky River. 


Details 


1037. The bilingual district recommended by the 
Board consists of one rural census subdivision and a 
number of rural enumeration areas in whole or in 
part, the towns of Falher, High Prairie, McLennan, 
and Peace River, and the villages of Donnelly, Eagles- 
ham, Girouxville, and Nampa in census division 
Number 15. The extensive area is located in the north- 
west quadrant of Alberta, between the east bank of the 
Peace River and the western end of Lesser Slave Lake. 


1038. Having been settled by many persons of French 
mother tongue, this portion of the “Peace River 
country” had in 1971 5,665 French mother tongue resi- 
dents, amounting to 24.4 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. Although almost three-quarters of the minority 
were concentrated in one part of the area, that is, 
within the rural census subdivision 130. Smoky River 
and the towns and viiiages encompassed by it, there 
were still an additional 1,710 members of the minority 
dispersed throughout the rest of the area. 


1039. Since the region was predominantly rural, it did 
not have many federal facilities. However, the prin- 
cipal urban centre of Peace River, located in the north- 
ern part of the area, had about a dozen federal offices 
while the town of High Prairie in the south also had a 
few federal offices. 


Visits and Consultations 


1040. A team of Board members visited the area and 
held consultations with several groups in the towns of 
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Peace River and Falher. We also met with some resi- 
dents of Donnelly, Girouxville, and McLennan in 
groups and individually, with some elected representa- 
tives in the region, and in Edmonton with several per- 
sons who also were familiar with the area. On two 
other occasions we consulted with additional elected 
representatives from the region and with officials of the 
provincial government of Alberta. 


1041. In the meeting in Peace River we found that 
most of the eight residents and local officials who 
attended were opposed to the concept of bilingual dis- 
tricts and to the establishment of a district in their area. 
They believed that their northern portion of the region 
was quite distinct from the south. Among other reasons, 
they expressed a concern that the creation of a bilingual 
district might lead to the transfer of federal offices from 
Peace River. The only advantage they foresaw in the 
inclusion of Peace River in a bilingual district was the 
contrary possibility that the step might attract trade 
and business to their locality. 


1042. In Falher we received just the opposite opinion. 
The 24 persons who attended one or the other of two 
meetings and who were for the most part civic and 
educational officials from Falher and the vicinity were 
unanimously in favour of the establishment of a 
bilingual district. They were strongly of the view that 
the eastern area in the vicinity of High Prairie should 
be included in a district with the western segment con- 
taining Falher and Peace River. They noted that a 
number of Francophones used the federal services in 
High Prairie. 


1043. Although education was available in French, our 
respondents said that there was an urgent need for 
French language television programs. The latter were 
regarded as one of the federal facilities most important 
to the survival of the minority culture since television 
had such a profound effect upon the language used by 
children and adolescents. 


1044. In contrast to the prediction offered in Peace 
River, an elected representative whom we met in Falher 
stated that he did not think that the establishment of a 
bilingual district in the region would create dissen- 
sion. Another elected representative in the area re- 
ported that he had urged provincial government depart- 
ments serving the area to provide their facilites in 
French and English and that his advice had been well 
received. 


1045. The several elected representatives from the 
region whom we met on another occasion expressed 
various views. Although they supported the principle 


of the Official Languages Act, some had grave reserva- 
tions about bilingual districts, preferring to see bilingual 
services provided pragmatically, under Section 9(2) of 
the Act, for example, rather than by means of demar- 
cated areas. One respondent warned us that drawing 
lines on a map could divide people of different language 
affiliations. He and a colleague also believed that if jobs 
were threatened by the creation of a bilingual district, 
there would be serious difficulties. He remarked that 
while some Francophones were anxious to have 
bilingual districts, others were not keen on them. 


1046. Another elected representative noted that the 
French-speaking population in the Peace River country 
had declined in numbers in recent years. However, 
since there were still some unilingual French persons 
and Francophones who wished to use their language, he 
believed that federal services in the area should be 
supplied in French as well as in English. Although he 
was not personally opposed to the establishment of a 
bilingual district in the region, he looked favourably on 
the alternative of using Section 9(2) of the Act. He 
also thought that in order to avoid creating problems, 
the Board should not hesitate to use its discretion and 
employ different criteria in different circumstances, if 
necessary, when recommending the provision of 
bilingual federal services. 


Position of the Provincial Government 


1047. When members of the Board consulted formally 
with the government of Alberta, its spokesman raised 
no specific objections to the proposed bilingual districts 
in the province. But we were informed that the position 
of the government of Alberta was that the federal gov- 
ernment, without proclaiming bilingual districts in the 
province, should provide necessary bilingual services 
under Section 9(2) of the Official Languages Act in 
those areas where there was significant demand for such 
services. 


1048. The representative of the provincial government 
added that his government believed that if this approach 
were adopted, effective federal services could be pro- 
vided for the people of Alberta consistent with pro- 
vincial programs and services which were delivered 
within a general framework of enhancing the cultural 
and linguistic diversity of the province. The provincial 
spokesman made it clear that since his government 
wished to foster the self-respect of every cultural group, 
it encouraged multiculturalism. It did not want to single 
out any specific group, lest that step create problems. 
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Summation 


1049. Having reviewed the evidence and opinions in 
regard to the specific bilingual district which the Board 
was considering, we arrived at several decisions. We 
concluded that there was no doubt that the minority 
groups in the rural census subdivision 130. Smoky River 
and in the localities of Falher, Donnelly, Girouxville, 
and McLennan formed a strong and viable community 
for which a bilingual district would be appropriate. 


1050. Since High Prairie had a number of federal 
offices which were used by French-speaking persons, we 
believed that High Prairie definitely should be included 
in the bilingual district. 


1051. Although there was more question about 
incorporating the north-eastern portion and the town of 
Peace River, we decided that they too should be 
included since they possessed a reasonable number of 
residents of the official minority language and since the 
town of Peace River was not only the major regional 
service centre but was also the growth centre for the 
area. 


Recommendation 


1052. Accordingly, a strong majority of the Board 
recommends the establishment of a bilingual district 
known as Falher—Peace River, to be comprised in the 
manner already noted. 


2. St. Paul—Bonnyville 


a. description 


the bilingual district of St. Paul—Bonnyville con- 
sists of the census subdivisions 102. Improvement 
District (I.D.) in the Improvement District 18, 
and 87. Bonnyville, in whole or in part, the 
enumeration areas (E.A.) No. 101, 102 and 
105, of the federal electoral district (E.D.) No. 
801 (Athabasca), the enumeration areas No. 
367, 451, 452, 453, 454, 455, 456, 457, 458, 
459, 460 and 461 of the federal electoral district 
No. 818 (Vegreville), the towns of Bonnyville, 
Cold Lake, Grand Centre, Lac la Biche and St. 
Paul, and the villages of Bonnyville Beach, Glen- 
don and Plamondon, in the census division 
No. 12. 
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b. 1971] census statistics 


division — subdivision total French percentage 


Division No. 12 (pt) 
subdivisions 


18. LD. (pt) 
(102 I.D.)...... 4,790 835 17. 
87. Bonnyville.......... 10,935 1,415 12. 
EBD. ) EA. 
801 DOR cdietteen 435 205 47.1 
801 is, te 300 15 5.0 
801 105 (pt)........ 605 5 0.8 
818 367 (pt)........ 1,340 5 0.4 
818 ASI, Alene. 225 10 4.4 
818 ro) a, Se 230 55 23.9 
818 Ce a a 270 50 18.5 
818 a a ee 350 245 70.0 
818 ee ae EL, 380 155 40.8 
818 AGS ransbesiivs 395 175 44.3 
818 hor Ee Se 250 120 48.0 
818 eieetcesteccte > — _ 
818 co a 380 120 31.6 
818 AG. earpiece 595 355 59.7 
818 AGL cade 440 = — 
towns 
Bonnyville........:-..-00 2,585 1,055 40.8 
Cold Lakes o1...28; 1,305 125 9.6 
Grand Centré..nd...0 12,090 120 Fa | 
Lac 1a. Biche, .c.ccesmsns PAY je 230 12.8 
SSE PAUL sae ecsacae gemstones 4,160 1,500 36.1 
villages 
Bonnyville Beach...... _- _ _— 
CHEHAGON cei esas 355 a 1.4 
Plamondon................ 190 120 63.2 
FOAL cece d st eee 34,405 6,920 20.1 


Note: Datum is given for the whole of an enumeration area even 
when only part of an E.A. is included within the bilingual district. 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of St. Paul—Bonnyville is 
located in part of the federal electoral districts 
of Athabasca, Pembina and Vegreville, and in 
part of the provincial electoral districts of Atha- 
basca, Bonnyville, Lac la Biche—McMurray and 
St. Paul. 


Details 


1053. The bilingual district recommended by the Board 
consists of two census subdivisions and certain enum- 
eration areas, in whole or in part, and the towns of 
Bonnyville, Cold Lake, Grand Centre, Lac la Biche, 
St. Paul, and the villages of Bonnyville Beach, Glendon, 
and Plamondon, all of which are in census division 
Number 12. The area, which is quite extensive, is 
located approximately 100 miles north-east of Edmon- 
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ton, extending from the vicinity of Lac la Biche in an 
easterly direction to a point close to the boundary of 
Saskatchewan. 


1054. In 1971 the proposed bilingual district had 6,920 
persons of French mother tongue, amounting to 20.1 
per cent. It possessed the largest number of the minority 
of any of the proposed bilingual districts in Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, and the second largest number if 
Manitoba was included. Since the minority was not dis- 
tributed uniformly throughout the area, there was some 
question about where the boundaries should be drawn. 
There were not many federal offices jn the region. 
Except for local post offices, most of those which 
existed were situated in the principal urban centre of 
St. Paul, although there were also a few in the town of 
Bonnyville. 


Three Possibilities 


1055. The Board believed that there were three pos- 
sible options. First, we could decide whether a bilingual 
district was advisable in any part of the region. Second, 
if the answer was in the affirmative, we could consider 
recommending as a bilingual district only the principal 
centres of St. Paul and Bonnyville. Third, we might 
consider a more extensive area. 


Visits and Consultations 


1056. Representatives of the Board visited this area 
once, holding consultations with residents in St. Paul 
and Bonnyville, and subsequently in Edmonton. As pre- 
viously noted, we also consulted the provincial govern- 
ment and several elected members from the region. To 
avoid repetition, we shall not refer again to the points 
which emerged from these latter consultations. 


1057. We found that issues pertaining to language 
were particularly sensitive in this region. Differences 
of opinion were also very pronounced, especially among 
the minority. Thus, there were those who were quite 
opposed to the establishment of a bilingual district in 
the area and those who were very strongly in favour of 
a district. 


1058. The issue was complicated by the fact that the 
census division within which the area was located had 
the second largest proportion of persons of a mother 
tongue other than English or French among all of 
the 15 census divisions in Alberta. This group of other 
mother tongue persons was also more than twice as 
large in numbers and proportion as the French mother 
tongue group. Thus, in 1971 English mother tongue 


persons amounted to 56.6 per cent, French mother 
tongue persons to 13.7 per cent, and others to 29.7 
per cent. 


1059. Despite the fact that in 1971 the town of St. 
Paul had an official language minority amounting to 
1,500 people or 36.1 per cent, the presence and vitality 
of the minority seemed to have diminished in recent 
years. We were told that the younger members of the 
minority, in particular, did not seem to exhibit a great 
deal of interest in their culture. 


1060. Although several local federal offices provided 
their services in French and French language radio 
programs were available from Edmonton, French 
language television was limited in its dissemination since 
it could be obtained only by cable from Edmonton. 


1061. A number of persons from St. Paul whom we 
met, including some members of the minority, were 
reluctant to support the establishment of a bilingual 
district since they felt it would divide the community 
by appearing to give to the official language minority 
benefits which were not available to residents whose 
mother tongue was not French or English. These indi- 
viduals remembered with regret and foreboding an 
unpleasant public controversy that had occurred a few 
years previously in nearby Bonnyville over the issue of 
putting French as well as English designations on public 
vehicles. 


1062. On the other hand, we also heard from Franco- 
phones in St. Paul who were in favour of a bilingual 
district. A younger member of the local community 
presented us with a memorandum from a French- 
speaking association which formally endorsed and urged 
the creation of a bilingual district. 


1063. However, perhaps the balance of opinion among 
those residents of St. Paul whom we met could be 
summed up best by stating that while there certainly 
was a desire on the part of a number of Francophones 
for services in French, there was a preference among 
most of them for the provision of such services by some 
means other than the formal creation of a bilingual 
district. 


1064. The situation and attitudes we encountered in 
Bonnyville were somewhat different from those in St. 
Paul. While the number of French mother tongue per- 
sons was smaller, amounting to 1,055, their proportion 
was greater, constituting 40.8 per cent. Perhaps because 
there were fewer federal services available in Bonny- 
ville, the balance of opinion among Francophones in 
Bonnyville seemed to be in favour of the establishment 
of a bilingual district. 
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1065. Although some French mother tongue persons 
as well as some individuals of other mother tongue did 
not favour a bilingual district, for much the same reason 
as we had heard in St. Paul, there was a group of 
younger professionally trained and locally employed 
Francophones who were actively interested in their 
culture and anxious to assist it by having a bilingual 
district established. They submitted to us a memoran- 
dum favouring the creation of a bilingual district if 
the provincial government accepted it also. 


Summation 


1066. We found ourselves in some doubt about our 
proposal for the St. Paul—Bonnyville area, particularly 
because of the division in opinion on the subject 
amongst Francophones themselves. After some dis- 
cussion we decided, however, that because of the large 
number and proportion of the minority and the obvious 
need for bilingual federal services it would be better 
to recommend a bilingual district. 


1067. It was then necessary to decide its boundaries. 
Some members believed that it would be advisable to 
confine it to the two service centres, that is, the towns 
of St. Paul and Bonnyville. However, other members 
were convinced that the boundaries of a bilingual dis- 
trict should be set according to the location of members 
of the minority, provided they lived in an eligible area, 
rather than according to the site of the federal offices 
offering the services. When the latter view prevailed, 
we selected the more extensive area. 


Recommendation 


1068. The Board recommends by a majority vote the 
establishment of a bilingual district known as St. 
Paul—Bonnyville, to be comprised in the fashion pre- 
viously indicated. 


Large Urban Centre For Which Bilingual Services 
Are Recommended Under Sections 9(2) and 10 


1069. As we have explained at an earlier point, the 
Board decided to propose that bilingual federal services 
should be provided under Sections 9(2) and 10 of the 
Official Languages Act, to the extent that it is possible, 
in all federal offices serving the public in large urban 
centres which in 1971 had at least 5,000 persons whose 
language most often spoken at home was the minority 
official language in the respective area.®*? We concluded 
that a similar supplementary recommendation, without 


“2 Supra, Part I, paragraphs 187-201, pp. 29-31. 
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the requirement of a specific number of persons, should 
be made in respect to all provincial capitals.** The 
supplementary recommendations which we shall make 
in regard to these two matters will be presented formally 
in Part ILI of this report. 


Edmonton 


1070. According to the census of 1971, the one large 
urban centre in Alberta for which bilingual federal 
services would be provided by this means would be the 
census metropolitan area of Edmonton since this area 
had 7,860 persons, amounting to 1.6 per cent, whose 
language most often spoken at home was French. 


1071. It may be noted that even if the census metro- 
politan area of Edmonton had not had in 1971 at least 
5,000 persons whose language most often spoken at 
home was French, Edmonton would have been among 
the provincial capitals for which bilingual federal ser- 
vices would have been proposed by our second sup- 
plementary recommendation. 


1072. The component census subdivisions of the census 
metropolitan area of Edmonton and their numbers and 
percentages of persons whose language most often 
spoken at home in 1971 was French will be given in 
the geostatistical description of the area in Part III of 
this report.°° A map of the area accompanies the 
description. 


Note 


1073. The Board draws attention to the fact that the 
census metropolitan area of Edmonton will be among 
the list of large urban centres for which the Board will 
make a supplementary recommendation proposing that 
bilingual federal services be provided.** 


The Case of Legal—Morinville—St. Albert 


1074. Our Board also considered the possibility of 
recommending a bilingual district comparable to that 
recommended by the First Board under the title Legal— 
Morinville—St. Albert. The area which includes, in 
addition to Legal, Morinville, and St. Albert, the popu- 
lous census subdivision 90. Sturgeon and some smaller 
communities is located immediately to the north of the 
city of Edmonton. 


% Ibid., Part I, paragraphs 202-211, pp. 31-32. 
“ Infra, Part III, paragraphs 1156-1160, p. 176. 
® Infra, Part III, pp. 178-179. 


se Infra, Part III, Supplementary Recommendation Number 1, 
paragraphs 1156-1157, p. 176. 


1075. Historically, the area was settled very early by 
groups of French-speaking Canadians who established 
their own communities and cultural institutions in local- 
ities such as St. Albert, Morinville, and Legal. When 
the First Board made its recommendations in 1971, it 
was using data from the census of 1961. At that time, 
St. Albert, Morinville, and Legal were still quite small 
localities having substantial proportions of persons of 
French mother tongue. 


1076. However, in the decade following 1961, St. 
Albert and Morinville experienced a major change in 
character. The two localities, being located just north 
of Edmonton, were engulfed by the extraordinarily 
rapid expansion of the metropolis, becoming in effect 
dormitory suburbs, although still retaining their own 
local government. In this decade St. Albert grew from 
a total population of 4,059 to 11,800. During the same 
period Morinville increased from 935 to 1,475. As the 
population grew, the proportion of persons of French 
mother tongue declined precipitously, diminishing in 
St. Albert from 21.0 per cent in 1961 to 7.5 per cent in 
1971, and in Morinville from 60.7 per cent to 32.5 per 
cent in the same decade. 


1077. Although the most northerly portion of the 
bilingual district recommended by the First Board, 
which included Legal and several other small towns, 
remained predominantly rural, the southern sector had 
clearly been drawn into the ambit of the metropolitan 
area of Edmonton, a fact which was recognized by the 
inclusion of this segment within Statistics Canada’s 
designation of the census metropolitan area of 
Edmonton. 


Visits and Consultations 


1078. While the Board was still considering the possi- 
bility of recommending a bilingual district in this area, 
a team of Board members visited the region on three 
occasions, holding ten meetings. We met with elected 
representatives, educational authorities, and residents of 
St. Albert, Morinville, Legal, Westlock, and Edmonton, 
including persons whose mother tongue was English, 
French, or other. On later occasions we met with 
several additional elected representatives from Edmon- 
ton and its vicinity as well as with spokesmen for the 
government of Alberta, as has been noted previously. 
Altogether, we consulted with more than 75 individuals 
in this region. 


1079. Most of the federal offices in the area were situ- 
ated in Edmonton. Residents told us that a number of 
federal departments and agencies had made an earnest 
attempt to provide services in French as well as in 


English in their offices in Edmonton. This effort was 
particularly noticeable in the case of the Departments 
of the Secretary of State, and Manpower, Radio- 
Canada, and the Canadian National Railways. Although 
French television programs were available in some 
places, there apparently was still room for improvement 
in French television services in the region as a whole. 


1080. We encountered in some localities more than 
the usual degree of ignorance and misunderstanding 
about the principles, purposes, and requirements in- 
volved in the Official Languages Act and in bilingual 
districts in particular. A number of persons were con- 
vinced that the Act obliged individual citizens to learn 
the minority official language rather than requiring the 
federal government to offer services in both languages. 


1081. We also encountered a division of opinion as to 
whether a bilingual district should be recommended in 
the area from St. Albert north to Westlock. The views 
may be summarized by remarking that usually indi- 
viduals of French mother tongue were in favour of the 
establishment of a bilingual district while a number 
of persons of a mother tongue other than English or 
French were not. 


1082. Some persons of French mother tongue agreed, 
however, that a prospective bilingual district should 
exclude census subdivision 92. Westlock in the north- 
ern part of the area. Although this census subdivision 
had 695 persons of French mother tongue in 1971, 
they amounted to only 10.2 per cent. Our respondents 
also believed that a proposal to include this area in a 
bilingual district might provoke a good deal of oppo- 
sition from persons of a mother tongue other than 
English or French. 


1083. The latter point was confirmed in a consultation 
which several members of the Board had with 14 per- 
sons in Westlock. Although some of those present 
favoured the inclusion of Westlock in a bilingual dis- 
trict, more than a few definitely did not. Some of them 
feared that the establishment of a bilingual district 
might disrupt the existing harmony among language 
groups, particularly if federal government employment 
practices were affected. 


1084. In St. Albert, Morinville, and Legal, which in 
contrast to Westlock still had a distinctive French air, 
the residents whom we met were generally in favour of 
their locality being included in a bilingual district. Some 
again, however, were apprehensive that such a step 
might provoke division. 


1085. The elected representatives from the region 
whom we met on another occasion expressed various 
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points of view. One said that he believed that some of 
the local animosity toward bilingualism had diminished 
since the federal government, like the provincial 
government, had enunciated a policy supporting multi- 
culturalism. However, most were still opposed to en- 
dorsing as formal an arrangement as a bilingual dis- 
trict, preferring to have federal services provided by a 
more flexible, less specific means, such as the use of 
Section 9(2) of the Official Languages Act. 


Choice of Options 


1086. This latter option became more appealing to a 
majority of the Board the longer we discussed the case 
of Legal—Morinville—St. Albert. 


1087. On the one hand, it was possible to consider 
recommending the establishment of a bilingual district 
in an area comprised of census subdivision 90. Stur- 
geon, the towns of Morinville and St. Albert, and the 
villages of Bon Accord, Gibbons, and Legal, which 
were all in census division Number 11, and census sub- 
division 92. Westlock, the town of Westlock, and the 
village of Clyde, which were all in census division 
Number 13. This area in 1971 contained 4,635 per- 
sons of French mother tongue, amounting to precisely 
13.0 per cent. 


1088. On the other hand, it was possible for us to 
decline to propose a bilingual district while offering 
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another solution for the provision of bilingual federal 
services. Our first supplementary recommendation that 
the federal government and its agencies should provide 
bilingual services in large urban centres such as the 
census metropolitan area of Edmonton would furnish 
bilingual services for most of the residents in the area 
since the census metropolitan area of Edmonton in- 
cluded a large portion of the prospective bilingual 
district. The only major localities that would not be 
included by this arrangement would be census sub- 
division 92. Westlock, the town of Westlock, and the 
village of Clyde. 


1089. Since the evidence which we had received indi- 
cated that it might not be wise to include these localities 
in any case in a bilingual district, a majority of the 
Board did not believe that their omission from the 
census metropolitan area of Edmonton was a serious 
disadvantage to our endorsing the use of the census 
metropolitan area rather than a bilingual district to 
furnish bilingual federal services in the area. 


Conclusion 


1090. A strong majority of the Board therefore recom- 
mends that bilingual federal services be provided in 
the Legal—Morinville—St. Albert area by use of the 
census metropolitan area of Edmonton rather than by 
the establishment of a bilingual district. 


British Columbia 


Introduction 


1091. So far as the language question is concerned 
British Columbia is not a province like the others. The 
“French fact” in British Columbia has neither the long 
historical roots which sustain it in other regions of the 
country nor the significance, visibility, and population 
size clearly apparent in Ontario and New Brunswick as 
well as in Quebec. 


1092. Scarcely any French names are found among 
those of the explorers and traders—principally British, 
Spanish, and Russian—who opened up and developed 
the north-west Pacific coast in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century and the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. While there were competing imperial 
interests, there was no history of struggle and conflict 
between the English and the French for control of this 
part of the North American continent, as was the case 
on the Atlantic coast, in the St. Lawrence River valley, 
and in other areas of the interior east of the Rockies. 


1093. In the territory which was organized into two 
British colonies and later became the province of 
British Columbia, the French presence made itself felt, 
particularly in the eighteen-forties and fifties, through 
the work of French priests, largely Oblates, from Que- 
bec and France. Bishop Demers, Fathers Blanchet, 
Bolduc, Lemfrit, Michaud, and others, did missionary 
work with the Indians, established chapels, schools, 
and hospitals and ministered to the needs of the 
French-Canadian employees of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany at Fort Vancouver on the Columbia River and, 
after 1843, at Fort Victoria on Vancouver Island when 
the Company moved its headquarters there. In 1852 
the only Catholic settlers on Vancouver Island were a 
certain number of French Canadians employed by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. In 1858 Father Michaud 
opened St. Louis College in Victoria. The same year St. 
Ann’s Academy for young ladies was established with 
the help of four sisters of St. Ann who were brought by 
Bishop Demers from the “Mother House” at Lachine 
near Montreal. 


1094. During the last half of the nineteenth century 
and the early decades of the twentieth there was gen- 
erally no significant migration of French Canadians to 
British Columbia. However, there was one organized 
group movement worth noting which resulted in the 
establishment of Maillardville, the most important 
French-speaking community west of the Rockies. 


1095. In 1909 the Fraser Mills Lumber Company 
recruited a sizable group of labourers from the Huil 
area in Quebec to work in their mill on the Fraser 
River. With the men came their families and an Oblate 
priest, Father Maillard. A separate village in the Que- 
bec style, with church and school centrally located, was 
created in the forest near the mii, three miles from 
New Westminster and about 15 miles from downtown 
Vancouver. The community succeeded in maintaining 
itself for several decades but in recent years it has been 
engulfed by the urban spread of Greater Vancouver. 
For example, the suburban municipality of the corpora- 
tion of Coquitlam, of which Maillardville forms part, 
grew from 29,000 in 1961 to over 53,000 in 1971. 
Meanwhile, the French mother tongue population 
remained almost stationary and the number of persons 
who reported their home language as French declined 
to 1,445 or 2.7 per cent of the total population of the 
municipality. 


1096. Richard Joy has remarked in his book Languages 
in Conflict, the Canadian Experience that, “As recently 
as 1931, there were only 15,082 persons of French 
ethnic origin in the entire province and half of these 
had been assimilated.” 


1097. During the war and post-war period there was 
somewhat more migration of French Canadians from 
the prairies and the east and also a small number of 
French-speakers from Europe. But this migration usu- 
ally involved only individuals and small groups who 
were widely dispersed and have tended to be assimilated 
rapidly. 


1098. According to the 1971 census a total of only 
38,000 persons in the province retain their mother 
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tongue and 11,500 say that French is the language they 
speak most often at home. In B.C. as a whole 1,775 
of all age groups report French as the only official 
language they speak. In the Vancouver census metro- 
politan area, which had a total population in 1971 of 
1,082,350, there were 6,000 persons who reported 
French as their home language and 900 for whom it 
was the only official language, i.e. who were unilingual 
French. 


1099. The remainder of the French mother tongue 
population outside the Vancouver metropolitan area is 
widely scattered throughout the province with small 
concentrations in only a few localities. Out of the 30 
divisions into which the province was organized for 
the 1971 census there was none which had over four 
per cent French mother tongue population and only 
five between three and four per cent. Twenty census 
divisions, or two-thirds, had two per cent or less. There 
were 10 census subdivisions out of a total of 205 with 
four per cent or more and only four with somewhat 
more than five per cent. The great majority of the sub- 
divisions had less than two per cent French mother 
tongue and many less than one per cent. On the basis 
of the language of the home the numbers and per- 
centages of people reporting that they spoke French 
most often was much smaller for all 30 census divisions 
—all were half or less and 25 showed returns one 
third, one quarter or less of the mother tongue figures. 


1100. However the migration to B.C. is apparently 
continuing since there was a small number and per- 
centage increase in French mother tongue population 
between 1961 and 1971—the only province outside 
Quebec to show any proportional increase. But British 
Columbia is overwhelmingly English-speaking whether 
judged in terms of mother tongue, language of the 
home, or official language spoken. In addition to 
French the province also has several other minority 
language groups. 


1101. Although there were denominational schools 
prior to the first education act passed in 1872 the public 
school system in B.C. always has been non-sectarian, 
having no separate schools. There have been some at- 
tempts at bilingual schools. 


1102. When British Columbia entered Confederation 
in 1871, the provisions of the BNA Act, including 
Section 133 concerning the use of French and English 
in the federal Parliament and federal courts, were ap- 
plicable. But according to C. A. Sheppard in The Law 
of Languages in Canada, “No British Columbia statute 
ever conferred official status on any language. The law 
of England was adopted as the law of the colony from 
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the time of the establishment and the creation of its 
formal government. At that time English was the offi- 
cial language of all courts in Great Britain. By custom 
and usage the official status of English does not seem 
to have ever been doubted in British Columbia.” 


No Bilingual Districts Possible 


1103. In 1971 there was no census division nor census 
subdivision in the province of British Columbia which 
had an official language mother tongue minority 
amounting to at least ten per cent. 


1104. In 1971 the area containing the bilingual dis- 
trict which had been recommended under the name of 
Coquitlam by the First Board,®’ using data from the 
census of 1961, no longer was eligible as a bilingual 
district. The results of the 1971 census revealed that 
the French mother tongue population of Coquitlam had 
declined from 11.1 per cent in 1961 to 6.3 per cent 
in 1971. 


1105. We examined the language statistics for other 
areas in British Columbia, including those which the 
First Board had recommended for reconsideration after 
the 1971 census.°® We found that British Columbia 
was the one province in which the proportion of the 
minority of French mother tongue had increased since 
1961. But despite the fact that the French mother 
tongue population of British Columbia had increased 
from 1.6 per cent to 1.7 per cent between 1961 and 
1971 and in the latter year amounted to 38,035 per- 
sons, of whom about half were located in the census 
metropolitan area of Vancouver alone, the minority 
was so dispersed that it was impossible to find a con- 
centration which, while attaining at least ten per cent, 
was sufficiently numerous to warrant the recommenda- 
tion of a bilingual district. 


Visits and Consultations 


1106. Although it was impossible to recommend a 
bilingual district in the province, the Board believed 
that in any event we should meet with representatives 
of the government of British Columbia to inform them 
of the facts. We also thought that it would be useful 
to take advantage of the trip to Victoria to hold a con- 
sultation with interested residents in Vancouver since 
many local and regional federal offices were located in 
that large metropolis. 


% See Recommendations of the Bilingual Districts Advisory Board, 
March, 1971, Ottawa, Information Canada, pp. 91-92. 


« bid, p. 92. 


1107. This meeting was attended by 13 residents of 
the metropolitan area of Vancouver, most of whom 
were members of a provincial French cultural associa- 
tion. They told us that in their opinion federal services 
in French in Vancouver, including radio and television, 
were inadequate in scope and in personnel since there 
was an insufficient number of senior and supervisory 
bilingual employees. They were not interested in a bi- 
lingual district which would be confined to a limited 
area. They did not wish to be treated as a minority. 
They wanted to have an equal status for both official 
language groups and similar federal services in both 
languages throughout the entire country. 


Position of the Provincial Government 


1108. When a group of Board members met with two 
officials of the government of British Columbia, the 
provincial spokesmen displayed a great deal of interest 
in the subject of the official languages. 


1109. They stated that their government had no objec- 
tion in principle to bilingual districts and they regretted 
that it was impossible to recommend any districts in 
British Columbia. They remarked that the provincial 
government wished to improve its own bilingual 
capacities. 


1110. When we explained that the Board was con- 
templating recommending that federal bilingual services 
should be provided in Vancouver and Victoria even 
though bilingual districts were not possible, the officials 
said that the provincial government would have no 
objections to such arrangements. 


Large Urban Centre For Which Bilingual Services 
Are Recommended Under Sections 9(2) and 10 


1111. As we have explained previously, the Board 
decided to propose that bilingual federal services should 
be provided under Sections 9(2) and 10 of the Official 
Languages Act, to the extent that it is possible, in all 
federal offices serving the public in large urban centres 
which in 1971 had at least 5,000 persons whose 
language most often spoken at home was the minority 
official language in the respective area.®® The supple- 
mentary recommendation which we shall make in re- 
gard to such large urban centres will be presented 
formally in Part III of this report.1°° 


*% Supra, Part I, paragraphs 187-201, pp. 29-31. 
10 Infra, Part III, paragraphs 1156-1157, p. 176. 


Vancouver 


1112. According to the census of 1971, the one large 
urban centre in British Columbia for which bilingual 
federal services would be provided by this means would 
be the census metropolitan area of Vancouver, which 
had 6,000 persons, amounting to 0.6 per cent, whose 
language most often spoken at home was French. 


1113. Its component census subdivisions and _ their 
numbers and percentages of persons whose language 
most often spoken at home in 1971 was French will be 
given in the geostatistical description of this area in Part 
III of this report.*°* A map of the area accompanies 
the description. 


1114. The Board was particularly pleased that it was 
possible to propose bilingual federal services for the cen- 
sus metropolitan area of Vancouver since, as already 
noted, it was impossible to recommend a bilingual dis- 
trict to ensure bilingual federal services in this area, 
despite the fact that the census metropolitan area of 
Vancouver contained in 1971 the very large number of 
18,430 persons of French mother tongue. 


Note 


1115. The Board draws attention to the fact that the 
census metropolitan area of Vancouver will be among 
the list of large urban centres for which the Board will 
make a supplementary recommendation proposing that 
bilingual federal services be provided.'° 


Provincial Capital For Which Bilingual Services 
Are Recommended Under Sections 9(2) and 10 


1116. As noted previously, the Board concluded that 
it should make a supplementary recommendation for 
the provision of bilingual federal services in all provin- 
cial capitals.1°* This recommendation would be similar 
to that for large urban centres except that it would not 
contain the requirement of a certain number of persons 
whose language most often spoken at home was the 
minority official language in the respective area. The 
appropriate supplementary recommendation will be pre- 
sented formally in Part III of this report.’ 


Victoria 


1117. in 1971 the census metropolitan area of Vic- 
toria, the capital of British Columbia, had 560 persons, 


10 Infra, Part, III, pp. 190-191. 

+8 Tbid., Supplementary Recommendation Number 1, paragraphs 
1156-1157, p. 176. 

1% Supra, Part I, paragraphs 202-211 pp. 31-32. 

10 Infra, Part III, p.176. 


amounting to 0.3 per cent, whose language most often 
spoken at home was French. Its component census sub- 
divisions and their numbers and percentages of persons 
whose language most often spoken at home in 1971 
was French will be given in the geostatistical descrip- 
tion of the area in Part III of this report.1°> A map of 
the area accompanies the description. 


Note 


1118. The Board draws attention to the fact that the 
census metropolitan area of Victoria will be among the 
provincial capitals for which the Board will make a sup- 
plementary recommendation proposing that bilingual 
federal services be provided.1°* 


18 Infra, Part III, pp. 204-205. 
108 Ibid., Supplementary Recommendation Number 2, paragraphs 
1159-1160, p.176. 
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Yukon and 
Northwest Territories 


Explanation 


1119. In 1971 there was no census division or census 
subdivision in the Yukon or Northwest Territories 
which had an official language mother tongue minority 
amounting to at least ten per cent. 
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PART III 
SUPPLEMENTARY RECOMMENDATIONS 


i THA 
AVANT ARLAEMMODIR YRATVS 


Summary of Supplementary Recommendations 


(1) Provision of Bilingual Services in Large Urban 
Centres 


We recommend that services be provided, to the extent 
it is possible, in both official languages under Section 
9(2) and Section 10 of the Official Languages Act in 
all federal offices of any kind serving the public and 
located in large urban centres which had in 1971 at 
least 5,000 persons whose language most often spoken 
at home was the minority official language in the re- 
spective locality. 


(2) Provision of Bilingual Services in Provincial 
Capitals 


We recommend that services be provided, to the extent 
it is possible, in both official languages under Section 
9(2) and Section 10 of the Official Languages Act in 
all federal offices of any kind serving the public and 
located in each of the provincial capitals in Canada. 


(3) Posting of Notices of Availability of Bilingual 
Services 


We recommend that all federal offices supplying bi- 
lingual services announce this fact to the public by 
posting appropriate bilingual signs near the point of 
service. 


(4) Appointment of a Continuing Body 


We recommend that an independent agency be created 
as a full-time, continuing body composed of from 
three to five members, to conduct research and investi- 
gations in the fields of language policies and problems 
in Canada, to issue reports upon such activities, and 
to provide information and advice upon language 
matters. 


Introduction 


1120. The Board’s detailed examination of the 
Official Languages Act and the conduct of our inquiry 
revealed to us a number of complexities, problems, 
and grievances. We have discussed these matters ex- 
tensively in Part I of our report.? 


1121. We do not think that it is necessary to review 
some of these subjects at this juncture. When they were 
examined in Part I, the Board expressed its opinions 
and gave its reasons for not proposing any significant 
changes or supplementary recommendations. How- 
ever, in regard to certain other matters, we believe it 
would be useful to conclude our discussion by adding 
a few remarks. In four cases we deem that the subjects 
are sO important that we wish to offer specific sup- 
plementary recommendations. These will be presented 
after we have made our observations. 


Comments Without Recommendations 


1122. One question which arose in connection with 
our recommendations of specific bilingual districts was 
whether we should follow the precedent of the First 
Bilingual Districts Advisory Board and list areas for 
consideration as bilingual districts after the next census. 


1123. The First Board had appended to its recom- 
mended districts in some provinces a notation of those 
regions which in 1961 did not qualify as bilingual 
districts because the minority within them did not 
amount to at least ten per cent of the population, but 
which had a sufficiently large percentage of the mino- 
rity that, given a significant degree of growth in the 
ensuing decade, they might meet the minimal require- 
ment for a district after the 1971 census. In identifying 


* In particular, supra, Part I, Chapter 2, Review of the Act; 
Chapter 4, Visits and Consultations; and Chapter 5, Issues and 
Rationale. 

For these items, see supra, Part I, paragraphs 105-106, p. 18; 
paragraphs 114-121, pp. 19-20; paragraphs 136-142, pp. 22-23; 
paragraphs 143-149, pp. 23-24; paragraphs 152-158, pp. 24-25; 
paragraphs 163-167, p. 26; and paragraphs 175-176, pp. 27-28. 
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such areas, the First Board was motivated by the belief 
that it was wise to draw to the attention of the suc- 
ceeding Board the regions that came closest to being 
eligible as bilingual districts according to the 1961 
census. 


1124. Our Board appreciated the merit of the First 
Board’s intention. But after discussing the advisability 
of our following the same practice, we concluded that 
it would be unnecessary since each subsequent Board, 
in our opinion, would undoubtedly review thoroughly 
all of the language data emerging from the census with 
which it was working and would consider carefully 
every potential bilingual district. Inasmuch as we 
believed it would be redundant, we decided not to list 
any additional areas for consideration as bilingual dis- 
tricts after the next complete census in 1981. 


1125. A major consideration to which we devoted a 
good deal of thought was whether we should make sup- 
plementary recommendations proposing certain amend- 
ments to the Official Languages Act. 


1126. It will be recalled that the Board had found it 
difficult to discover agreed definitions for certain crucial 
words and phrases that appear in some of the most 
important sections of the Act. Thus, in company with 
various authorities, we had been perplexed by the 
meaning of the phrase “principal offices” in Section 
9(1)* and the interpretation to be given to the words 
“significant demand” and “feasible” in Section 9(2)?. 
There was also the question of the meaning to be 
attached to the phrase “significant demand” and the 
word “irregular” in Section 10(3).° 


1127. Although we expended considerable effort trying 
to define these terms satisfactorily, we were unable to 
arrive at acceptable solutions. Since we saw both ad- 
vantages and disadvantages in trying to define them 
more precisely, and since in any event we had no alter- 
native definitions to offer, we concluded that we should 
not propose the amendment of the relevant sections of 
the Act. However, we would suggest respectfully that 
if, after bilingual districts have been proclaimed, ex- 
perience reveals that it would be advantageous to define 
the terms more precisely, Parliament should attempt 
to clarify the obscurities. In the interval, we would 
urge that the terms be interpreted generously to provide 
services in their own official language to minority 


* See our discussion supra, Part I, paragraphs 38-39, p. 8, para- 


graph 87, p. 15, and paragraphs 123-128, p. 21. 

* See the discussion supra, Part I, paragraphs 40-41, p. 8, para- 
graph 87, p. 15, and paragraphs 152-158, pp. 24-25. 

® Supra, Part I, paragraph 33, p. 7; paragraph 205, pp. 31-32; 
paragraph 207, p. 32. 
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groups who live within bilingual districts or are served 
in some other way. 


1128. We came to a negative conclusion also when we 
reviewed the proposal that the Act might be amended 
to replace the term “bilingual district” by some such 
phrase as “official languages district”. Our inquiry and 
consultations had revealed that there was antipathy in 
certain quarters to the word “bilingual”.* We also 
realized that the word was somewhat ambiguous and 
that the phrase “official languages district” would be 
more definite and correct. But we did not believe it was 
worth amending the Act simply to change this phrase. 
However, if the Act is amended at some point, we 
would suggest that consideration be given to changing 
the term “bilingual district,” whenever it appears in the 
Act, to “official languages district”. 


1129. Similarly, we concluded, after much discussion,’ 
that although we found the proposal to create bi- 
lingual communities was imaginative and stimulating, 
it would be premature to recommend amendment of 
the Act to provide for the establishment of bilingual 
communities as well as bilingual districts before the 
latter had actually been proclaimed and were already 
functioning. Nevertheless, we believed that if the Act 
were amended at some point, there was sufficient 
merit in the concept of bilingual communities to war- 
rant careful study of the proposal. 


1130. Turning to some of the more general problems 
which had emerged from our consultations with in- 
dividuals, we recalled that we had encountered re- 
peatedly among the public a great lack of knowledge 
and a great many misconceptions about the fundamen- 
tal intention, the specific purposes, and the contents of 
the Official Languages Act, in particular in regard to 
the nature and objectives of bilingual districts. We 
believed that this lack of public enlightenment was a 
serious and unnecessary impediment to the effective 
implementation of the Act. 


1131. Without making a formal recommendation, we 
would suggest respectfully that some federal body 
should take appropriate steps to inform the public 
more extensively about the intention and substance of 
the Official Languages Act, especially in reference to 
the purpose and nature of bilingual districts. Perhaps 
the department of the Secretary of State would be the 
most suitable agency to direct this activity. 


® Supra, Part I, paragraph 78, p. 14. 
Supra, Part I, paragraphs 177-186, pp. 28-29. 
8 Supra, Part I, paragraph 7, p. 3; and paragraph 89, pp. 15-16. 


1132. As we have noted previously,® the Board dis- 
covered among many minority official language groups 
a great desire for the provision of adequate public 
education at all levels in the minority’s language. The 
concern to obtain education in their own language was 
undoubtedly the most important issue in the minds of 
most minority groups whom we met. 


1133. Although we are well aware that education is 
a subject under provincial jurisdiction and that we are 
a Board reporting to a federal authority, we feel that 
we would be remiss in our duty if we did not leave a 
clear impression of the evidence we encountered and 
of the priority that most minority groups attached to 
education. We also realize that the federal government 
has had some role in education. In the past it has con- 
tributed financially toward technical education by 
means of conditional grants to the provinces and more 
recently it has subsidized post-secondary education and 
instruction provided by the provinces in the minority 
official language. For those reasons we do not think it 
presumptuous for a federal board of inquiry to offer 
comments on certain educational problems we en- 
countered. 


1134. First, we heard on a number of occasions urgent 
requests for technical education in the French language. 
From what we could perceive we were convinced that 
the need was real and we believed that the pleas were 
justified. Second, we sympathize with the complaints 
made on occasion by local educational authorities that 
the provincial governments disbursed funds received 
from the federal government for the teaching of the 
minority language in a manner that did not conform 
to the wishes and plans of the local authorities.1° We 
would draw attention to this problem, as well as to 
the problem of providing technical education in French, 
and urge that appropriate solutions be devised. 


1135. A second major complaint of a number of mino- 
rity groups was that they did not receive television 
and radio programs in their own language.1! We 
concluded that the grievance was well founded since 
we experienced first-hand some of the deficiencies 
during our visits to certain localities. We recalled that 
the First Bilingual Districts Advisory Board also had 
noted the inadequacies of television and radio program- 
ming in the minority language and had urged the 
Canadian Radio-Television Commission and_ the 


®° Supra, Part I, paragraph 76, p. 14; paragraphs 90-94, p. 16. 

1° Supra, Part I, paragraph 92, p. 16, and Part II, paragraph 363, 
Dp. i. 

“ Supra, Part I, paragraph 90, p. 16; paragraphs 93-94, p. 16; 
and Part II, paragraphs 370-371, p. 58. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation to provide these 
essential services.1* The present Board agreed with the 
First Board that the deficiencies were very serious and 
we contemplated making a supplementary recommen- 
dation in our report proposing that the broadcasting 
authorities should make every effort to improve radio 
and television services in the minority’s language, par- 
ticularly within bilingual districts. 


1136. However, we were pleased to find that the 
need for such a recommendation became superfluous 
when the Secretary of State announced, during the 
latter part of our inquiry, that the federal government 
had approved the Accelerated Coverage Plan of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.'* According to 
this plan, the CBC will spend $50 million during the 
five-year period commencing in 1974 to extend its radio 
and television coverage to some 800,000 or 900,000 
Canadians who have been served inadequately in the 
past in either English or French programming. This 
far-reaching plan, which calls for 600 engineering pro- 
jects, will provide services in English or in French or 
in both languages as quickly as possible within the 
five-year period to all communities having 500 or more 
people who can be reached by a transmitter. 


1137. Further inquiry on our part elicited the informa- 
tion that the CBC had used such a generous method 
of calculating the size of minority populations that it 
was more than likely that every community possessing 
even approximately 500 persons of French or English 
mother tongue would soon be assured of receiving 
radio and television programs in the minority language. 


1138. Since the figure of 500 individuals of French or 
English mother tongue was less than the minimal 
number of the minority in any of the bilingual districts 
which we were recommending, we felt confident that 
past deficiencies in broadcasting services in both official 
languages would soon be overcome in the areas we 
were proposing as bilingual districts, as well as in 
certain other localities. 


1139. Inasmuch as the report of any board of inquiry 
such as ours tends by nature to be critical, we are 
pleased to be able to strike a positive note and to give 
credit where it is due. We would like to congratulate 
the federal government and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation for inaugurating the accelerated coverage 
plan to overcome long-standing, serious disadvantages 


12 See Recommendations of the Bilingual Districts Advisory Board, 
March, 1971, op. cit., paragraph 18, pp. 21-22. 

18 See Notes for an Address by the Secretary of State J. Hugh 
Faulkner, at the Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, Toronto, February 
14, 1974, pp. 10-12. 
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that both French and English minorities have experi- 
enced previously. We trust that the plan will be pur- 
sued assiduously and in its entirety, as promised. 


1140. Although it was less serious than the lack of 
services which we have just discussed, one other griev- 
ance in regard to broadcasting should be mentioned. 
We found that a number of minority groups complained 
that the programs available to them in their own 
language did not meet their local needs. We were 
informed, for example, by the English-speaking minority 
in the Gaspé that since the English television programs 
which they were able to receive originated in New 
Brunswick, the Gaspesians obtained less news coverage 
of their own province of Quebec and of their locality 
than they desired. Similar complaints about the un- 
suitability of broadcasts were voiced by French-speaking 
minorities, particularly in the West, who wished to 
receive French programs that dealt with their own local 
interests. Finally, although not all of the Board agreed 
with the concept of establishing priorities, one of our 
members believed that we should mention as a priority 
the need for broadcasting services in French in Northern 
Ontario. 


1141. During the course of our inquiry, several ques- 
tions relating to the administration of the federal public 
service had emerged. It had been suggested, for instance, 
that we should consider the possibility of recommending 
the relocation of federal offices in certain instances 
where such a change might increase the likelihood of 
bilingual services being provided and make them more 
accessible to the minority.1* Thus, a regional depart- 
mental office might be moved from its present site in 
a populous city to a smaller locality where the minority 
was larger in percentage, for example, from Ottawa to 
Cornwall or Hawkesbury, or from St. John to Moncton. 


1142. It was argued that this kind of decentralization 
would increase the possibility of hiring bilingual em- 
ployees locally and serve the minority better by bringing 
federal facilities to their region rather than by obliging 
residents to travel to the present site of the services. If 
federal offices dispensing bilingual services were trans- 
ferred to smaller centres, the local minority language 
community might be strengthened also. 


1143. In conjunction with this proposal, the Board 
studied the suggestion made by one of the Members 
of Parliament with whom we consulted. As a means of 


M“ 


Supra, Part I, paragraphs 47-48, p. 9; paragraph 77, p. 14; 
and Part II, paragraph 406, p. 65. 
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reducing some of the frictions that had occurred locally 
when bilingual services were introduced, he had sug- 
gested that the federal government might be well ad- 
vised to appoint in such places a consultative committee 
composed of local residents and representatives of the 
federal government and the respective provincial gov- 
ernment to advise the public service upon the imple- 
mentation of bilingual services in the area. 


1144. Although the Board discussed both of these 
suggestions, we decided for two reasons not to make 
recommendations upon them. In the first place, we 
concluded that Section 15(3) of the Act permitted us 
to make specific recommendations about administrative 
changes in federal services only in certain circum- 
stances, namely, if these alterations were necessary to 
adapt a federal bilingual district to a provincial or 
municipal bilingual area.!° Since there were no provin- 
cial or municipal areas which could be considered as 
designated bilingual areas, outside of perhaps New 
Brunswick, we believed that we had no authority to 
make principal recommendations in this regard. 


1145. Second, although we were of the opinion that 
we might offer supplementary recommendations in any 
case, we decided on reflection not to do so since the 
problem of the location of federal offices was so sub- 
stantial and complex that we believed it required much 
more study than we had been able to devote to it. 


1146. There was an additional aspect of federal public 
administration upon which we felt we would like to 
make some comments. During our inquiry we had been 
advised more than once that work in the federal public 
service in Quebec should be conducted in French, just 
as it was conducted in English in the preponderantly 
English-speaking parts of Canada.'* It was pointed out 
also that it would be natural for the same principle to 
be applied in certain other localities. Thus, it was 
argued that the prevailing language of work in the 
federal public service should be French in Quebec and 
in other areas of the country in which most of the popu- 
lation was French-speaking, although, of course, federal 
services would continue to be provided in English, 
where necessary, in these areas both inside and outside 
of bilingual districts. 


1147. While we could see the equity of the argument, 
we hesitated to present it as a simple and categoric 


1° See infra, Part V, Appendix 1, The Official Languages Act, 
Section 15(3). 
2 Supra, Part I, paragraphs 226-242, pp. 34-36. 


supplementary recommendation because we realized 
that it overlooked the problem of the existence of con- 
centrations of the official language minority among the 
regional majority. The corollary of recommending that 
the language of work in the federal public service in 
Quebec should be French was the acceptance of English 
as the language of work in federal institutions in, for 
instance, New Brunswick and Ontario. But such an 
arrangement would ignore the fact that in certain areas 
of New Brunswick and Ontario French-speaking per- 
sons were in the majority or were so numerous that 
they formed a very substantial proportion of the total 
population and might well expect some units of the 
local federal administration to be conducted in French. 


1148. Our conclusion was that although we did not 
wish to make a supplementary recommendation on the 
subject, it seemed equitable to us to endorse the prin- 
ciple that the language of work in federal offices outside 
the National Capital Region" should be in the language 
of the majority in the area being served by the office. 
In addition, if there were a significant demand for 
services in the language of the minority in the area and 
if it were feasible, the office serving the area might 
include units working in the language of the minority. 


1149. We believed that there need not be any impedi- 
ment to implementing these principles. The general 
regulatory power contained in Section 35 of the Official 
Languages Act gives the federal government ample 
authority to make such arrangements.!8 No doubt the 
adoption of these particular policies could be accele- 
rated if two developments occurred. First, if the mi- 
nority persevered in asking for federal services in its 
own language, a demand would be created. Second, if 
appointed and elected public servants, including senior 
incumbents such as ministers of the crown, used their 
minority language frequently in their daily round, a 
trend would be set in the direction of achieving func- 
tioning bilingualism. 


Four Supplementary Recommendations 


1150. Although we concluded that we did not wish to 
make any specific recommendations in regard to the 
matters which we have just reviewed, we believed that 
there were four subjects about which we should make 
supplementary recommendations. While we regarded 


“ The National Capital Region is dealt with as a separate entity 
in Section 9(1) of the Official Languages Act. See Infra, Part V, 
Appendix 1, The Official Languages Act, Section 9(1). 

18 See ibid, Section 35. ‘ 


as important all of the topics which we have discussed, 
these four seemed to us to be particularly pertinent. 


1151. Recommendations numbered one, two, and four 
are more substantive than number three, which is pro- 
cedural but related to the first two and therefore se- 
quential. In our opinion the first two recommendations 
are priority items. Since they are designed to ensure 
the provision of bilingual federal services in certain 
large urban centres and in each provincial capital, 
they are part and parcel of our total conception of how 
bilingual federal services may be provided most ef- 
fectively to the Canadian public. Thus, we believe that 
they should be implemented simultaneously with the 
proclamation of bilingual districts themselves. 


1152. We deem the first two supplementary recom- 
mendations to be such an integral segment of our plan 
for the provision of bilingual services that if the Act 
permitted, we would give them a status that was 
equivalent to that of the recommended bilingual dis- 
tricts. They appear as supplementary recommendations 
only because the terms of the Act do not allow us to 
present them among the principal recommendations, 
and not because we look upon them as secondary in 
importance. 


1153. The two recommendations are closely connected. 
Indeed, they might have been presented as one recom- 
mendation since they embody two aspects of the same 
principle, that is, the desirability of providing bilingual 
federal services to as many members of the minority as 
possible in large urban centres. 


1154. What distinguishes the two recommendations is 
the number of persons affected and the fact that some 
of the urban centres involve provincial capital cities. 
Thus, the first recommendation proposes that bilingual 
federal services be provided in large urban centres 
which, not being located within the National Capital 
Region or in a recommended bilingual district, had in 
1971 at least 5,000 persons whose language most 
often spoken at home was the minority official language 
in the respective locality. The second recommendation 
proposes that the same underlying principle of provid- 
ing services to the minority be extended to all of the 
capitals of the ten provinces in Canada. Although in 
some of these cities the number of persons speaking 
the minority language most often in their own homes 
was considerably less than 5,000, the interrelation 
between the two recommendations is evident in the 
fact that four of the provincial capitals are included 
within the terms of the first recommendation. 
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1155. We believe that we have devoted sufficient atten- 
tion in Part I of our report to a detailed explanation 
of the reasoning that led us to arrive at these two 
recommendations that we need not repeat the argumen- 
tation here.!® We will simple present our recom- 
mendations. 


(1) Provision of Bilingual Services in Large Urban 
Centres 


1156. We recommend that services be provided, to 
the extent it is possible, in both official languages under 
Section 9(2) and Section 10 of the Official Languages 
Act in all federal offices of any kind serving the public 
and located in large urban centres which had in 1971 
at least 5,000 persons whose language most often 
spoken at home was the minority official language in 
the respective locality. 


1157. According to the statistics derived from the 
census of 1971, these urban centres would be the cen- 
sus metropolitan areas of Toronto, Winnipeg, Quebec, 
St. Catharines—Niagara, Edmonton, and Vancouver, 
and the census agglomeration of Sherbrooke.*° Geo- 
statistical descriptions and maps of these localities will 
be provided subsequently.” 


1158. To this group, we would add the census metro- 
politan area of Montreal, for the reasons which we 
have given previously.?? A geostatistical description and 
map of this area also follows. 


(2) Provision of Bilingual Services in Provincial 
Capitals 


1159. We recommend that services be provided, to the 
extent it is possible, in both official languages under 
Section 9(2) and Section 10 of the Official Languages 
Act in all federal offices of any kind serving the public 
and located in each of the provincial capitals in 
Canada. 


1160. In addition to the four census metropolitan areas 
of Toronto, Winnipeg, Quebec, and Edmonton, the list 
of provincial capitals would include the census metro- 
politan areas of Halifax, Regina, Victoria, and St. 


#® For our reasoning in regard to Supplementary Recommendation 
(1), Provision of Bilingual Services in Large Urban Centres, see 
supra, Part I, paragraphs 187-201, pp. 29-31. For our reasoning in 
regard to Supplementary Recommendation (2), Provision of Bi- 
lingual Services in Provincial Capitals, see supra, Part I, paragraphs 
202-211, pp. 31-32. 

* Supra, Part I, paragraphs 195-199, pp. 30-31. 

* Infra, pp. 178-193. 

= Supra, Part I, paragraph 200, p. 31, and paragraphs 226-242, 
pp. 34-36. 
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John’s, and the census agglomerations of Fredericton 
and Charlottetown.** Geostatistical descriptions and 
maps of these localities will be presented subsequently. 


(3) Posting of Notices of Availability of Bilingual 
Services 


1161. Our third supplementary recommendation is 
minor in comparison to the other recommendations. 
It concerns procedure while the other proposals are 
substantive. However, we believe the recommendation 
is still worth making. 


1162. We have remarked previously that there is 
confusion in the public’s mind about the provision of 
bilingual federal services. We have noted also that 
some Canadians are hesitant to ask for federal services 
in their own official language because they do not know 
whether such services are available. Therefore, we think 
it would be useful to the public and reassuring to some 
citizens if federal offices providing bilingual services 
would make this fact known to the public by posting 
a notice at the point of service; for instance, by dis- 
playing a bilingual sign on a counter, indicating that 
such facilities are available. This recommendation may 
appear to be trivial, but we believe that if it were 
implemented, many Canadians might profit from such 
notices, in particular travellers to large urban centres 
and provincial capitals as well as residents within them. 


1163. Accordingly, we recommend that all federal 
offices supplying bilingual services announce this fact 
to the public by posting appropriate bilingual signs 
near the point of service. 


(4) Appointment of a Continuing Body 


1164. Our fourth supplementary recommendation arose 
out of quite different circumstances. As we have ex- 
plained previously,?> the Board found that while our 
work progressed, our staff received an increasing num- 
ber of requests for assistance from various public bodies 
and private organizations which were seeking informa- 
tion and advice about matters relating to language 


policy. 


1165. We have indicated our surprise at discovering 
that there apparently was no other body which pos- 
sessed the amount of detailed information we had 
acquired about the intricacies and complexities of the 


2% Supra, Part I, paragraphs 202-204, p. 31. 
** Infra, pp.194-205. 
* Supra, Part I, paragraph 29, p. 6. 


distribution of language populations in Canada. Yet 
there was an obvious need for such knowledge, dem- 
onstrated by the specific requests to our Board. 


1166. We ourselves had experienced this need when we 
commenced our inquiry. Despite the fact that the First 
Board had preceded our Board by less than two years, 
there was little carry-over from the First Board to the 
Second, except in the case of some personnel who had 
served the original Board and who fortunately happened 
to be available to serve its successor. 


1167. However, there had been no provision for con- 
tinuity in research and the updating of data during the 
period that elapsed between the lives of the two Boards. 
Since, according to the Act, a Board is to be appointed 
after each decennial census, the interval between Boards 
could be close to ten years. Although in our case the 
interval was much shorter, that circumstance was pro- 
bably unique.*® Moreover, despite the brevity of the 
interval, we still found that it was necessary to com- 
mence our research almost de novo. 


1168. It took a number of months to compile the 
statistical tabulations and the cartographic material we 
needed to make recommendations which were based on 
thorough and innovative research. Obviously, this 
period might have been much longer if the interval 
between the two Boards had been more extended, as 
it normally would be. We concluded, therefore, that it 
would be wise to have some sort of continuing body 
which would compile and maintain a current record 
of the relevant statistical and geographical information 
that emerged between the terms of Boards, for instance, 
pertinent data on population migrations and changes in 
the proportions of official language groups throughout 
the country. 


1169. We believed that such a body could perform 
several additional very important functions. While it 
would not replace a Bilingual Districts Advisory Board, 
it could maintain liaison between two successive 
Boards, even serving as a permanent staff of Boards. It 
also would be an established source of information on 
language matters for persons and organizations which 
needed assistance and consulted it. If required, it could 
organize and coordinate local and regional voluntary 
advisory groups which were interested in language 


*° The original Board was appointed in 1970, following the passage 
of the Official Languages Act in 1969. Presumably, if the Board 
had been in existence earlier, the First Board would have been 
established soon after the results of the 1961 census were available. 
The Second Board was appointed in 1972. 


matters. Since it would be the source and repository 
of such information on language issues in the country, 
it would be well prepared to publish material dealing 
with this important subject. 


1170. Finally, if the body were to carry on these func- 
tions, it obviously would be useful to the federal 
government and its agencies by providing advice on 
language policy in general and on bilingual services in 
particular. We believe that such a body, by virtue of 
both its research function and its advisory capacity, 
would play a productive role in solving language 
problems. 


1171. The new body would not duplicate the work of 
the Commissioner of Official Languages. Indeed, on the 
contrary, the body would complement it. The Commis- 
sioner’s function is essentially to supervise the imple- 
mentation of the Official Languages Act and to inves- 
tigate disputes arising under it. The new body which 
we have in mind would be devoted primarily to fact- 
gathering and research. It would keep track of demo- 
graphic changes, in particular in bilingual districts, and 
note the impact these changes might have upon actual 
and potential demand for federal bilingual services. 
This type of information could be very useful to the 
Commissioner of Official Languages, as well as to 
others. 


1172. We believe that the body which we are sug- 
gesting would function best if it were established as an 
entity completely independent of any government 
department or agency. It should be, in our opinion, as 
independent as a Bilingual Districts Advisory Board, 
and established in much the same way as a permanent 
quasi-board of inquiry. 


1173. We think that it should be a small but effective 
organization, having a full-time director and an ade- 
quate, full-time research staff composed of perhaps 
three to five individuals who might be drawn from dif- 
ferent regions of the country and who together could 
provide professional competence in such disciplines as 
demography, statistics, geography, socio-linguistics, and 
law. 


1174. We recommend, therefore, that an independent 
agency be created as a full-time, continuing body com- 
posed of from three to five members, to conduct 
research and investigations in the fields of language 
policies and problems in Canada, to issue reports upon 
such activities, and to provide information and advice 
upon language matters. 
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Geostatistical Descriptions of Large Urban Cen- 
tres and Provincial Capitals for which Bilingual 
Services are Recommended Under Sections 9(2) 
and 10 of the Official Languages Act* 


(1) Large Urban Centres 


EDMONTON, ALTA. 


Speaking French 
Most Often at Home 


Total 
Census Metropolitan Area of pop. Number Percentage 
BEDIMIOONTTOING PRUE A eo crcoiscescssetscocete 495,910 7,860 1.6 
Division No. 11, (Part) 
Barionton Ce cites keveadtacccrolees 438,425 6,000 
Bon Accord. Vill ke wsbiidencissar 360 — 
Fort Saskatchewan, T................. Pe | 75 
GibboasVillicx...2.. teres. Bes 605 — 
[OP a eet 2 a 8 PA a alee ate 620 370 
BROTIPEVINIG, Ustdtenateteeettecuetsane ies 1,520 290 
St. A lierts 1c ude nenscubenietn sans 11,845 390 
Strathcona, County No. 20........ 25,765 100 
90, Sturgeon, Mins... 2.clcii.tkd 10,680 645 
Indign RESCEVOS: 55 1ts caccusstenaeonnint 330 -- 


* All statistics are derived from the 1971 Census. 
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MONTREAL, QUE. 


Speaking English 
Most Often at Home 


Total 
Census Metropolitan, Area of pop. Number 

MONTREAL, QUE... . 2,743,235 683,390 
[le-de-Montréal et Ile-Jésus............ 2,187,155 572,680 
Montreal, C....... .. 1,214,380 225,845 
TIONS Fh incu ans cdr rtcato eats 33,895 4,565 
Baie-d’ Urfe, T. eae. Foren 3,880 3,550 
Beaconsfield, C. 19,450 17,425 
Céte-Si-Las, Ci. ius... 24,375 20,665 
Dollard-des- Ormeaux, T.. 25,215 19,630 
Dorval, Cu... 14,045 
Hampstead, T..... 6,115 
He-Dorval, Tec..cacccsce — 
jo Ts Ma i 2,305 
[ere i. a Ce en es 17,720 
TAN occas ests aver -ceciechapearechas 30,920 
EVAL. Rokcacince.: i ha pe a 
Montréal-Est, T........ 815 
Montréal-Nord, C.............0..00006 89,135 7,670 
Montréal-Ouest, T....... oleae 6,370 $5730 
WMG ROVE Tis ccetnuh ioc tuees 21,565 14,015 
OuirenOnt Ca... ssa itcaanonaen 28,625 6,180 
Pierrefonds, C.......... 33,015 20,990 
Pointe- aux-Trembles, Cc. eee oe 35,550 2,760 
Potte-Claine, Geiciniccsccccvecsecesvtenes 27,300 22,860 
ica> da ais Oe Pap Beengeees — 7,630 4,870 
Ste-Anne-de-Bellevue, T.... 5,035 2,005 
Ste-Geneviéve, T.................. 2,870 430 
St-Jean-de-Dieu, Mun................. 3,760 20 
OS ETT ae a See Ae Sian nner ae 62,940 5 9 fy-8 fe) 
Stel Boner, Go Pvenowuiveieenions 52,040 5,940 
SRE ETDs UO accsnecxsipacrareneee 6,795 1,295 
St-Raphaél- -de-l'ile-Bizard, Mun. 2,930 235 
WRNOVTUNG VEU so dane iovcesssereactteess 15370 855 
WERROIEE AR osc eetectencannnren caer en 74,700 27,710 
"Weasttinent Goo. ncscrscceretinnss 23,570 19,085 
Bewuharnois (Parthia ciciiaaies 11,440 400 
Beauharnois, C 8,005 165 
Maple Grove, T 5715 190 
Melocheville, Vill........................ 1,720 40 
MRA TER ESE os eancevccucbs, arenas RO 231,590 48,005 
Boucherville, T...... 20,000 1,650 
Carianani, Tey 3. cess: 3,340 665 
Chanibly, Go cctsns 11,455 2,760 
Greenfield Park, T.................:000 IS,455 9,600 
pT Te (a Gi IE oe ey Rn a ta 15,120 2,990 
Lemoyne, T..... 8,195 690 
Longuéuil, Cy. c.ccsscse. _ 97,585 7,300 
St-Basile-le-Grand, T................... 4,400 560 
St-Bruno-de-Montarville, T....... 15,785 6,300 
Ree as baie ta Wot cc cccsapusaseecco ean vane 21,740 6,205 
Sind aborts AGS deen occa 18,620 9.275 
ChSteaumaay (Part) ...ceseos.ssadessceocet 40,005 16,300 
ChAateauguay, T 15,795 8,565 
Chateauguay-Centre, T............... 17,900 6,950 
1: RS A ee Re ate 2,295 525 
WEOREIAE ST ke no A rterntccn neo ea 4,010 260 
Deux-Montagnes (Part).................. 30,915 7,340 
Deux-Montagnes, C 8,625 4,885 
Pointe-Calumet, Vill... 2,240 130 
St-Bustache, Mumscccssssssecsnesoososs 7,410 410 
SURG CL Te 7 Mil pane Malena es ei 9,475 1,665 
Ste-Marthe-sur- -le-Lac, Mun....... 3,165 250 


renee 


24.9 


180 


Speaking English 
Most Often at Home 


Total — — — 
Census Metropolitan Area of pop. Number Percentage 
MONTREAL, QUE. (concluded) 

Leapraitee (Patty vicicncctescensensasintes 56,455 11,920 
pt 5: ait Py paemennnten anna Meee oes 23,545 5,730 
eine Ea coanicaccncneel 5,130 1,780 
Dilan, “Ticactccabinres | eae ee: 2,990 445 
Lae Preis, Tart. cnc 8,315 220 
Notre-Dame, Mun 2,815 270 
Ste-Catherine-d’ Alexandrie- 

de-Laprairie, Mun................... 3,935 260 
St-Constant, Mai ices ccrncovmeniers 5,740 415 
Indian ReServes............:c-ses-seeees 3,985 2,800 

L’Assomption (Part)..............:000 51,065 2,280 
Chatleniiaet, Vict innccanntnes 4,110 70 
L’Assomption, Mun.................65 1,880 35 
EL ASSORION. Uecscrnntencansciroan 5,015 35 
L’Epiphanie, Mun...............:0+00 1,470 — 
L’Epiphanié, T..2....4..3 te 2,935 15 
MaGORIEREY No. Gosntcessverssorapinevin 8,795 1,440 
RGPOINY, Ke nircnnpeaaekenaen 19,530 505 
St- Charles-de-Lachenaie, Mun... 3,670 50 
St-Paul-L’Ermite, Mun............... 3,660 130 

Rowville (RAPED yj cxcck teenies 19,310 4,060 
WESTIOVENES WE teccceon teasers een tcacuayvanece 4,635 40 
Mont-St-Hilaire, T.............:c0.00 3,705 1275 
N.-D.-de-Bon-Secours, Mun....... 735 35 
Otterburn, Parties lic.c.cocsnsavs 3,480 2,435 
[Erol | ot Mee a ae eee a 1,770 180 
Ste-Marie-de-Monnoir, Mun. ‘= 1,270 40 
St-Mathias, Mum................0....0 1,645 45 

Perret (Par O) ic oscs xc coxcavcnsicneriacs 61,530 8,285 
Di simGittey  d wcskiintn eas a 9,640 880 
Bois-des-Filion, Vill...... 4,065 110 
DP ER QT a scesn aairnnerarekenananes 3,150 1,420 
Rosemére, T 6,715 3,635 
St-Louis-de-Terrebonne, Mun... 4,295 160 
Shee Grete Grdisneccccsranps cn inincmantante 17,165 1,215 
Ste-Thérése-Ouest, T.... eee 7,280 660 
"PORREDIRTIG, A acenucersavasprecsstacausens 9,215 205 

Wadirenal (Part het scacreecnreeaned 28,115 9,855 
Dorion, T... 2 6,210 1,220 
Hudson, Tiiccc:ac td 4,380 3,320 
Te-C diag 8 eee kraenreceen 40 20 
lte-Pemniate.. cic pee ee 4,195 470 
N.-D.-de-I’Ile-Perrot, Mun. 1,405 415 
COE BW cect vane tsa cetie Selaees 5,845 3,375 
Pointe-du-Moulin, T................... 160 50 
Terrasse-Vaudreuil, Mun........... 1,750 450 
Veuiteoll “i.e cae oe 3,870 510 
Vaudreuil-sur-le-Lac, Vill........... 265 25 

WR EEOS HE RETR ke decveaseccdexecncteteosas 25,660 zyato 
j TS PO WR ries nen Aas eer ee 12,395 1,625 
McMasterville, Vill...............-10+.. 2,390 420 
St-Amable, Mun.....................00 2,495 15 
Ste-Anne-de-Varennes, Mun....... 2,950 55 
Sts FOS I ei lid aace auectacema acne 2,620 70 
St-Mathieu-de-Beloeil, Mun....... 465 _- 
WREPRUUNIOG SW ieee tac dks iowsoncsivonsorsnseen 2,345 85 
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QUEBEC, QUE. 


Speaking English 
Most Often at Home 


Total — 
Census Metropolitan Area of pop. Number Percentage 
QUEBEC, QU Biaicciecisexccces Fert 480,410 16,955 aia 
Ouse (PALE) Fovsccsnsicercdivesctuatenceteass 420,805 14,520 
Orinhen: (ao taiesimntre 186,030 5, 325 
Ancienne-Lorette, T...............-.00+ 8,300 120 
Beant, Gs dn esaaheie nos ecidatasie 14,680 105 
Beles Veto. tae 4,505 40 
Charlesbourg, C 33,455 390 
Charlesbourg-Est, Mun............... 1,460 20 
Charlesbourg-Ouest, Mun........... 1,720 20 
Or Vile, © Sean tee cs 6,170 60 
CSUR) Soiree occas eerie 13,140 135 
Lac-Delage, T.....:....:.. 65 “= 
Lac-St-Charles, Mun... 2,320 55 
Loretteville, C............ Acts 11,660 440 
Miontmonenicy, “Fass dtecxesencsicomen 4,950 25 
N.-D.-des-Laurentides, T........... 5,240 80 
COPS AT OEE OE dation trsdvinmeonecs 12,545 135 
St-Dunstan-du-Lac-Beauport, 
DER oewat eet aes sonicocaned ae 1,155 100 
Se Bratte Vaca ceded’ 2,670 25 
St-Felix-du-Cap-Rouge, Mun..... 2,975 95 
Ste=FOyy Cy ere bi taserieceun 68,420 4,690 
St-Gabriel-de-Valcartier, Mun... 1,845 730 
St-Michel-Archange, Mun........... 4,160 45 
Ste-Thérése-de-Lisieux, Mun..... 2,770 25 
SRTUEE Ye PO neat ti ay tac chcrstiverninn ven 13,940 1,455 
Val-St-Michel, T... 2,045 275 
OW OME kocsis oactea co fisattonsssexcaneeneh 9,680 ete 
WISROOVG.Wiescc nein tes tts cencieicas neve 4,065 80 
DERE FR CSCE VES oc cscessgiisouvehcanseraste 850 5 
48,805 575 
be We 85 
12,815 105 
16,595 175 
3,895 50 
SEAINICONAS, Tiree £935 10 
St-Romuald-d’Etchemin, C......... 8,390 145 
Montmorency No. | (Part) 3,940 30 
L’Ange-Gardien, Mun............... 2,150 10 
St-Jean-de-Boischatel, Vill.......... 1,795 20 
Portrrestl (Part) a cccecensevncancnee 6,860 1,840 
St-Augustin-de-Desmaures, 
1: 19 eee te aero eRe ie, oss 2,910 20 
Sarath Bg oe ciescakacevtanasaanaes 3,950 1,820 
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ST. CATHARINES— 
NIAGARA, ONT. 


Speaking French 
Most Often at Home 


Total 
Census Metropolitan Area of pop. Number Percentage 
ST. CATHARINES— 
INEACIA REA GUN Wack iiisrcarin esate 303,435 10,720 343 
Niagara, (Part) 
SL; CBI aIIOS. Cog Scr) easesstovsttiens 109,780 2,045 
Widget PANS, Kdt soc ccacceneocedccomee 67,160 1,060 
Port Brie T ekg ecdecosviestenscreayen 23,105 125 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, T............... 12,550 105 
PRUAIE flees cesta esata 10,005 120 
Port Colbome, Gihec..icgntnssiiun 21,405 1,150 
Thorold, T 15,045 215 
Weldnd, GuA8 Sewsaksunieis 44,390 5,895 


CENSUS METROPOLITAN AREA ST. CATHARINES -NIAGARA 


REGION METROPOLITAINE DE RECENSEMENT 


LEGENDO-LEGENDE 


CENSUS SUBDIVISION ——— SUBDIVISION DE RECENSEMENT 


LARGEST CITY VILLE PRINCIPALE 


SCALE — ECHELLE 
1 ° 1 2 3 4 

IN MILES EN MILLES 
IN KILOMETRES =——_— = EN 
2 ° 2 4 . 


KILOMETRES 


NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE 


FIFTEEN MILE CR- 


THOROLD 


NIAGARA FALLS NAVY IS 
PELHAM 


\) 


PORT COLBORNE 


FORT ERIE 
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TORONTO, ONT. 


Speaking French 
Most Often at Home 


Total —— — 
Census Metropolitan Area of pop. Number Percentage 
ROIS GA, CIES ei cccatceetrcs hence 2,628,125 20,580 0.8 
"DT OR CG csscsesesescoeucnonaiagtatiaellichetieceoaed 2,086,015 17,325 
"POLORIO, Cece amen andy) 9 thay FOO 7,350 
Etobicoke, Bs. ivcss.ccaces 282,740 1,875 
Scarborough, B.... 334,485 2,215 
Y OD Wek ears 147,275 915 
York, East, B...... 104,645 770 
York, North, B 503,740 4,200 
Bhat BATE 2 sacs vacccinoicnso taeda 100,015 920 
PA ASERTEE ee A ceeuee oot 5,040 15 
Esquesing, TWP... 9,415 130 
Georgetown, T.... 17,050 365 
Wag Tic catches mot 7,025 15 
FEU ae hit cscn hoon scte caascenaenete 61,485 390 
CODEATION UTC) ecvases svsuscesandtecchuemrenters 46,790 345 
AEE es eeeentiee ise 12,540 85 
Pickering, TWP. es zt Py os 260 
PEGRSra IN VM gay his os caxt esancccsucocnsoecn 25315 5 
Pig NUN gr) Menem enna te tent wee beeen 253,645 1,585 
Albion, TWP.... be 4,715 60 
Bolton, Vill....... 3,015 10 
Bramipton, (5 -.css.cise 41,205 255 
Chinguacousy, TWP.. 30,960 125 
Mississauga, T............. 156,085 1,050 
Port Credit, Tasscs. 9,440 75 
Streetsville, T..........<0+ aa 6,840 15 
Toronto Gore, TW. 2 occ 1,390 oad 
'Y One (DAR eon ee 141,660 400 
TROLS Dc ee eee 13,600 20 
King, TWP........ 12,865 5 
Markham, T. 36,685 110 
Newmarket, T.......... =< 18,935 45 
Richmond FM, Toscccsoonccacacsse 32,415 130 
Weitere oscnesscstah vaccaswesu 15,895 65 
Whitchurch-Stouffville, T........... 11,265 20 
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WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Speaking French 
Most Often at Home 


Total 9 ———-—--—— -—-- ——— 
Census Metropolitan Area of pop. Number Percentage 
PUTING RAIN a. ne oynccrctecioenasioonns 540,265 17,655 3.3 
Division No. 20 
WY RRC Soars wacasn csesivin cctneasuce 246,275 2,440 
Charleswood, Mun...............0:000+ 12,185 55 
Beast Korie fa sscctivcasectecerencs 30,150 150 
Fost Garry) Maite. cc. ccccschiccsasnasses 26,135 1,100 
Kildonan, North, Mun............... 17,720 35 
Old Kildonan, Mun..................0 1,865 5 
SU, tC Sch h ronnieaceomes 46,750 10,735 
St. James-Assiniboia, C............. 71,385 645 
St. Paul, East, ROG. <<. sccaconsccocs 2,590 5 
St: Paul, West. Mat... seiccccessrocctes 2,455 a 
Bt. Wile, Ca ee ees 32,940 2,055 
"PEARRCOR RS Cre st neta nes 22,475 400 
"PURROGS - Rancct acinsexcasvecserccsucsnoemrenss 3,260 — 
West Rldonan,! Giri ccintccicsocs 24,085 35 
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CENSUS METROPOLITAN AREA WINNIPEG REGION METROPOLITAINE DE RECENSEMENT 


ST PAUL,WEST 


OLD KILDONAN 


KILDONAN, 


KILDONAN SNORT H 


ST. JAMES — ASSINIBOIA 
TRANSCONA 


ST BONIFACE 


CHARLESWOOD 


FORT GARRY 


LEGEND-LEGENDE 


CENSUS SUBDIVISION —— SUBDIVISION DE RECENSEMENT 


LARGEST CITY———VILLE PRINCIPALE 


SCALE — ECHELLE 
i] t 
IN wives -—$— | EN MILLES 
IN KILOMETRES £ z E i J” EN KILOMETRES 
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VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Speaking French 
Most Often at Home 


Total —— a 
Census Metropolitan Area of pop. Number Percentage 
RV RING WRI a Sie cect cleeciuecnaosecte 1,082,350 6,000 0.6 
Greater Vancouver. visecsssissavsessevenceee 1,028,335 5,820 
WER Or. (Caso rere rian 426,270 2,380 
RCS IT ig chances sacncarncnie 125,655 345 
Coquitlam, Mun.. naz 53,135 1,445 
Delta, Mun.....,:00:4.« 45,780 155 
Fraser Mills, Mun... ins 130 — 
ORE AOS VMs cence te ccavons 370 a 
New We-:'minster, C............ ree 42,895 335 
North Vancouver, Mun........ ai 57,940 185 
Nor h Vancouver, C........ oe 31,860 135 
Port Coquitlam, C..... 19,560 90 
Port Moody, C..... 10,775 30 
Richmond, Mun... ae 62,115 155 
SOREL NUD, outs aeatnccsermrarcec amine 98,565 400 
University Endowment Area...... RR So 35 
West Vancouver, Mun................. 36,465 50 
White Rock, C..... — 10,350 90 
Subdivision A....... =e 1,345 — 
TnGiatt Reserves ns icsisconcavasnvenncenevne 1,605 —- 
Dewdney-Alouette (Part)................ 27,355 120 
Maple Ridge, Mun......... 24,530 120 
Pitt Meadows, Mun.... ae 2,720 — 
Tnidiait ROSCP VES ...5xe-cccccsxctansncesyens 100 — 
Central Fraser Valley (Part).......... 26,665 60 
Langley, Mun............. eax 21,930 45 
Lansley, Cocccnccecee on 4,680 20 
Indian REs@rvesicicstssccssenereccacous 60 — 
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SHERBROOKE, QUE. 


Census Agglomeration of 


Speaking English 
Most Often at Home 
Total —————_——_- 
pop. Number Percentage 


SHERBROOKE, QUE.............:0.-: 


Sherbrooke (Part) 
Sherbrooke, C...0s.2.. 


Boss ores. ag a Ie, ce ahem 


84,600 9,170 10.8 


80,730 6,260 
3,870 2,915 


CENSUS AGGLOMERATION SHERBROOKE 


AGGLOMERATION DE RECENSEMENT 


SHERBROOKE 


LEGENO-LEGENDE 


CENSUS SUBDIVISION ——— SUBDIVISION DE RECENSEMENT 


LARGEST CITY = VILLE PRINCIPALE 


SCALE —ECHELLE 


1 ° 
IN MILES GT ioe == Ss EN MILLES 
IN KILOMETRES ¥ aa ——— EN KILOMETRES 
1 
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(2) Provincial Capitals 


CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I. 


Speaking French 
Most Often at Home 


Total ————__—___—_- 
Census Agglomeration of pop. Number Percentage 
Chiagrieptietowntg. © a ieKe. sesverccevereesenetacvons 25,290 90 0.4 
Queens (Part) 
CHatlotterowi, ecco eee 19,145 60 
Parkdale. Walle c2esc G.cocceadexccatenees 2,345 5 
NCE MOOG) WEN ono cteko comes yy Se 25 
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CENSUS AGGLOMERATION CHARLOTTETOWN AGGLOMERATION DE RECENSE MENT 


SHERWOOD 


PARKDALE 


CHARLOTTETOWN 


z 
i) 
y 
9 
+ 
i.) 
% 
ey 
N 


z 


LEGENDO-LEGENDE 
CENSUS SUBDIVISION —— SUBDIVISION DE RECENSEMENT 


LARGEST CITY VILLE PRINCIPALE 


SCALE — ECHELLE 
Ve ° iP V2 
IN MILES ie a = SS EN MILLES 
IN KILOMETRES EN KILOMETRES 


Ym °o “ % 
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FREDERICTON, N.B. 


Speaking French 
Most Often at Home 


Total =£——-—H————_ 
Census Agglomeration of pop. Number Percentage 
PREDERICTON | NB evicscerentcacnanaes 37,745 1,050 2.8 
York (Part) 
i Giyed oi =. 72.11 Ma OOCER eRe ene ep eRDaEE Bea 24,315 725 
Baker’s Point, Vill... as 1,835 P| 
Marysville, T............ 3,905 105 
Nashwaaksis, Vill... aes. 7,320 215 
Tridian Reserves. acces ccccsneccnesrnncs 370 = 


CENSUS AGGLOMERATION FREDERICTON AGGLOMERATION DE RECENSENENT 


BARKER'S POINT 


FREDERICTON 


LEGEND-LEGENDE 


CENSUS SUBDIVISION —— SUBDIVISION DE RECENSEMENT 


LARGEST CITY VILLE PRINCIPALE 


SCALE—ECHELLE 
' ° 2 


' 
IN KILOMETRES ——____—. = EN KILOMETRES 
! ° ' 2 


3 
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HALIFAX, N.S. 


Census Metropolitan Area of 


UAE TASS INS acateneshecanevsseastcecescaeseanne 


Halifax ,(Part) 

ELAR SERS, Cone k Rear acan tccseoeetene 
Dartmouth, Cocaseiscss 
Halifax, Mun. (Part) 
Bedford & Waverley Area...... 

Cole Harbour and Eastern 
PASSA DATOS oe etc 
Herring Cove Area.............0s.. 
North Dartmouth Area.......... 
Sackville-Windsor Junction.... 


Total 
pop. 


220,650 


122,035 
64,785 
35,835 

6,080 


7,450 
1,575 
3,890 
16,840 


Number 


125 


Speaking French 
Most Often at Home 


Percentage 


1.2 


CENSUS METROPOLITAN AREA HALIFAX REGION METROPOLITAINE DE RECENSEMENT 


SUBDIVISION C 
(SACKVILLE-—WINDSOR JUNCTION) 


BEDFORD & 
WAVERLEY AREA 


NORTH 
DARTMOUTH 
AREA 


DARTMOUTH 


HALIFAX 


COLE HARBOUR 
cr & EASTERN 
PASSAGE 
AREA 


LEGEND-LEGENDE 
HERRING COVE 
CENSUS SUBDIVISION —— SUBDIVISION DE RECENSEMENT AREA 
LARGEST CITY VILLE PRINCIPALE 


SCALE —ECHELLE 


' ° i 2 3 4 
IN MILES F-J = a EN MILLES 
IN KiLomerRes Pat - 7 —e KILOMETRES 
2 4 6 


2 te] 
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REGINA, SASK. 


Speaking French 
Most Often at Home 
Total ————__—_—_- 
Census Metropolitan Area of pop. Number Percentage 
REGINA, SAR oso secs becvistitcensenceieos 140,675 585 0.4 
Division No. 6 (Part) 
PRG Gi cachacencecaxemmenneninenseees 139,435 585 
159. Sherwood, Mun..............000 1,240 oo 


CENSUS METROPOLITAN AREA REGINA REGION METROPOLITAINE DE RECENSEMENT 


159. SHERWOOD 


LEGEND-LEGENDE 


CENSUS SUBDIVISION —— SUBDIVISION DE RECENSEMENT 


LARGEST CITY =e VILLE PRINCIPALE 


SCALE — ECHELLE 
4 
IN MILES EN MILLES 
IN KILOMETRES EN KILOMETRES 
! ° 3 4 


CENSUS OF CANADA, 197! 
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ST. JOHN’S, NFLD. 


Speaking French 
Most Often at Home 


Total 9 ————-~—_____—. 
Census Metropolitan Area of pop. Number Percentage 
ST. IOBIN S, INFIDD iin caccscstscr cere 132,005 150 0.1 
Division No. 1 (Part) 
SEs IEE SY Corr uannecbaceunasstoccanhtewes 88,110 125 
Mount Pearl, T. ae 7,330 _ 
Petty: Harbonr, 0 Dis ccncecsee 995 — 
PONCE COG Pee iecrac a eancinearcens 1,520 —- 
St. John’s Area........:. 18,980 20 
Freshwater Bay.......... 1,890 _ 
CROMIES aa essen 4,625 5 
Higgins Line..... 2,730 | 
Ran eS Vale yo idess.wcesnncsinace 3,540 10 
BSBA ra ccnscexaacaccpusvessivacceononcen 22725 — 
Mount Seiask. tienes 3,475 — 

Wedgewood Park, L.I.D wis 430 -- 

RIOT RAPTOR cn cvaencoceeeasenane 14,640 —_ 
Subdivision P (Kelligrews).......... 9,820 _ 
Subdivision S (St. John’s 

Bast EXtGTA Yon. ccnscceeteannenscnions 4,820 — 
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CENSUS METROPOLITAN AREA 


LEGEND-LEGENDE 


CENSUS SUBDIVISION —— SUBDIVISION DE RECENSEMENT 
LARGEST CITY ———— VILLE PRINCIPALE 


SCALE —ECHELLE 
' ° ' 2 3 a 


IN MILES EN MILLES 
IN KILOMETRES EN KILOMETRES 


2 ° 2 4 6 


ST. JOHN'S 


REGION METROPOLITAINE DE RECENSEMENT 


ATLANTIC OCEAN 


POUCH COVE 


SUBDIVISION S 
(ST JOHN'S EAST EXTERN) 


CONCEPTION 


TOPSAIL 
COVE 


BAY 


TOR BAY 


LOGY BAY 


WEDGEWOOD 
na PARK 


MOUNT PEARL 


KANES VALLEY 


LAWRENCE POND 


SUBDIVISION P 
(KELLIGREWS) 


CENSUS OF CANADA, 1971 


ST-JOHN'S 
BAY 


FRESHWATER BAY 


PETTY HARBOUR 


GOULDS 


MOTION BAY 


ATLANTIC OCEAN 


RECENSEMENT DOU CANADA, 197! 
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VICTORIA, B.C. 


Speaking French 
Most Often at Home 
Total ————______. 
Census Metropolitan Area of pop. Number Percentage 
VICI TA MeO vite sckswcorcess 195,845 560 0.3 
Capital (Part) 
pig ed tle a eee een ene 61,740 165 
Central Saanich, Mun... 5,215 10 
Esquimalt, Mun............. 12,935 100 
North Saanich, Mun..... 3,600 ~- 
Oak Bay, Mun............... 18,425 40 
Saanich, Mun...... 65,030 130 
Sidney, T.......... 4,870 30 
Subdivision B......... 22,965 85 
Tate RESERV CS ca i ccescocnerectesnnnceces 1,070 5 


CENSUS METROPOLITAN AREA VICTORIA REGION METROPOLITAINE DE RECENSEMENT 


NORTH SAANICH 


CENTRAL SAANICH 


CORDOVA 
PROSPECT BAY 


AKE 
- ey SAANICH 


OAK’ BAY 0? D CHATHAM 
Ri OP ISLAND 
® @o 


SUBDIVISION B 
(PART) DISCOVERY, 
ISLANO 
L 


SUBDIVISION B 


(PART) 
LEGEND-LEGENDE 


eS 


ESQUIMALT 
HARBOUR 


0) 
8 
x 
i 


CENSUS SUBDIVISION ——— SUBDIVISION DE RECENSEMENT 


LARGEST CITY VILLE PRINCIPALE 


SCALE—ECHELLE 
' ° ! 2 3 


in Ea ae 
IN KILOMETRES EN KiLOMETRES 
' 
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ee 


ALL OF WHICH WE RESPECTFULLY SUBMIT FOR YOUR EXCELLENCY’S CONSIDERATION, 


J gusee Wy 


Paul Fox, Chairman 


pee Gction SOP ie oe 


M. Jane Carrothers W. Harry Hickman 


erp eld Ko wnsonTin ye WU fachey 


Adélard Savoie 
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PART IV 
MINORITY STATEMENTS AND REPORTS 


Minority Statement 


W. Harry Hickman 


Although willing to sign the report of the Bilingual 
Districts Advisory Board because I am generally in 
favour of its proposals, I beg to submit a minority 
statement with respect to one recommendation (Part 
III, paragraph 1158) dealing with the census metro- 
politan area of Montreal. 


Before instituting the recommendation that Mon- 
treal be included among the major cities under Section 
9 (2) of the Act, I suggest that the government con- 
sider the possibility of designating the census metro- 
politan area of Montreal a bilingual district. Montreal 
is very different from Canada’s other large cities. It is 
a bilingual area; indeed, to many people it is the very 
symbol of Canadian bilingualism. The English mother 
tongue minority group consists of 595,395 persons 
who comprise 21.7 per cent of the total population. 


Following the prescriptions of the Act, the Board 
has, in every case where over ten per cent of the official 
language minority would make a viable entity, recom- 
mended that such an area be proclaimed a bilingual 
district. It would therefore seem unjust and discrimi- 
natory to treat the large minority group in the census 
metropolitan area of Montreal in a different way, 
especially since that group comprises not only over 
ten per cent but over 20 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. Indeed, it should be noted that, according to 1971 
statistics, the percentage of English home language 
persons reaches 24.9 per cent, or one quarter of the 
total population of the census metropolitan area of 
Montreal. 


We were told that creating a bilingual district 
of Montreal would change nothing since the English 
population has always in the past received federal 
services in English. This fact does not guarantee by law 
such a right in the future. One day, one could imagine 
a French-speaking employee of the federal service in 


Montreal saying in French to an English-speaking 
Montrealer: “I was appointed to a unilingual post; I 
am not paid to give services in English. Besides, in the 
province of Quebec, there is only one official language. 
And, after all, Montreal has not been designated as a 
bilingual district.” 


We were told that, if Montreal were created a 
bilingual district, there would be dissension. Yet the 
Board has not hesitated to recommend other areas 
where it was warned of possible dissension. 


If Montreal were to be governed by Section 9 (2), 
then perhaps all other “bilingual” areas of Canada 
should be treated likewise. The Board decided against 
such a proposal for the reasons stated in Part I, para- 
graphs 152-162. If 9 (2) might be too loosely inter- 
preted for other areas, so it might be inadequate for 
Montreal. 


However, if Section 9 (2) is considered an ade- 
quate guarantee of bilingual services in Montreal, and 
in other large cities, and in all capital cities, perhaps 
Section 9 (1) should be abandoned and all appropriate 
areas in the country be served under Section 9 (2). 
This would avoid both the use of the term “bilingual 
districts” and also the drawing of definite geographic 
and linguistic lines around specific areas. 


In summary, I simply wish to state that I disagreed 
with the Board’s decision on the question of Montreal 
and that I respectfully urge the government to consider 
the possible injustices and discriminations that might 
arise if the very large minority in Montreal were not 
afforded, by law, the same rights and privileges as the 
official language minorities in other parts of Canada. 


ae | Lata | 4 OO | atepegraetes : 
W. Harry HICKMAN 
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Minority Statement 


Adélard Savoie 


1. Having read the report which has been signed by 
a majority of the members of the Bilingual Districts 
Advisory Board, I also perused the minority report 
submitted by Mr. Justice A. M. Monnin as well as the 
minority statement prepared by Dr. Harry Hickman. 


2. As my two colleagues do, I strongly disagree with 
certain recommendations contained in the majority 
report and I cannot accept the reasons or the argu- 
ments which have been advanced in their support. 
On the other hand, I favour most of the recommenda- 
tions of the majority report insofar as they advocate 
the establishment of bilingual districts in the nine 
Canadian provinces where it is possible to do so. 


3. Bilingual districts are really important in my view 
and I consider that they can be very useful to the 
official language minorities across the country. I there- 
fore elected to sign the majority report in order to 
make my position clear with respect to its overall 
content. Concerning those recommendations which I 
do not accept as well as the arguments pertaining to 
them, I deemed it sufficient to register my dissent by 
way of a minority statement. 


4. My objections are substantially identical to those 
of my colleagues Hickman and Monnin and I could 
easily subscribe to their respective declarations. I there- 
fore find it difficult to outline my position without re- 
peating much of what they have said. Consequently, I 
will only state my views on some of the reasons which 
have been given for the recommendations which I do 
not support. 


5. As far as I know, the recommendations of a minor- 
ity report are seldom implemented. I do not therefore 
intend to formulate any recommendation at the end 
of this statement. Should my opinion be needed on any 
of the matters at issue, I repeat that I willingly endorse 
the recommendations which have been put forward by 
Messrs. Hickman and Monnin. 


6. The Bilingual Districts Advisory Board has been 
appointed with a specific mandate under the Official 
Languages Act of Canada. In accepting membership on 
that Board, I agreed to work towards the implementa- 
tion of that mandate according to the legislation that 
had been enacted by the Parliament of Canada. My 
role was not to interpret that law in the light of my 
personal preferences, nor to twist it for what it did not 
contain, nor to apply it differently in different parts 
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of the country for reasons of my own. If the law needs 
to be improved, it is up to the people’s elected mem- 
bers to amend it; not to civil servants nor to advisory 
boards like ours. 


7. The full text of the law can be found in one of 
the report’s appendices as well as a lengthy discussion 
of its content in the report itself. I do not wish to 
repeat it, except to say that the law has set out one 
major rule to govern the establishment of federal bi- 
lingual districts and that rule is compulsory. An area 
may be established as a bilingual district if both of 
the official languages are spoken as a mother tongue by 
persons residing in the area and the number of persons 
who are in the official language minority amount to 
at least ten per cent of the total population of that 
area. One can therefore appreciate the importance 
which Parliament has given to this “ten per cent” rule. 
Furthermore, the law has defined “mother tongue” as 
the language first learned in childhood and still under- 
stood. 


8. The object of this statement will be the census 
metropolitan area of Montreal for which a majority 
of Board members did not recommend a bilingual 
district, but rather urged the federal government to 
provide its services to it in both official languages, to 
the extent it is possible, under Sections 9(2) and 10 
of the Official Languages Act. 


Basic Criteria 


9. During its travels across Canada for the purpose 
of identifying areas capable of becoming bilingual dis- 
tricts, the Board almost invariably took into considera- 
tion the following questions: a) has the official language 
minority ten per cent of the total population of the 
proposed area; b) is this minority sufficiently numerous 
to justify the recommendation of a bilingual district; 
c) is this minority viable culturally and linguistically? 


10. The first question was obviously essential due to 
the requirements of the Act. In the second case, it was 
only reasonable to ensure that the official minority had 
a sufficient number of people before making a positive 
recommendation. Using the discretion which the Act 
permitted, the Board has many times refrained from 
recommending bilingual districts for areas in which the 
official language minority numbered but a few dozen or 
even a few hundred people. Finally, the Board wanted 
to satisfy itself that the linguistic minority showed some 
signs of cultural activity and some determination to 
function in its own language. Other factors might also 
be considered, such as the presence of federal offices, 
the existence of a certain bilingual tradition, etc. 


Census Metropolitan Area of Montreal 


11. Given a positive response to the above questions, 
the Board has recommended the establishment of 
bilingual districts in practically every part of Canada, 
except in Montreal and a few other regions in the 
province of Quebec. Let us look at Montreal. According 
to the 1971 census, the census metropolitan area of 
Montreal had 595,395 persons of English mother 
tongue, or 21.7 per cent of the total population. In 
comparison, the province of Ontario had a Francophone 
minority of 482,045, or 6.3 per cent. of the overall 
population, while the province of New Brunswick came 
third with 215,730 Francophones and a proportion of 
34.0 per cent. 


12. In all of Canada, the census metropolitan area of 
Montreal has the largest linguistic minority speaking an 
official language. There cannot be any question as to 
its numerical importance. Moreover, this minority 
accounts for 21.7 per cent of the total population, more 
than double the minimum required by the Act. The 
viability of this minority as well as the richness of its 
cultural life are also beyond question. There is in 
Montreal a heavy concentration of federal offices. It 
also enjoys a long tradition of bilingualism. In summary, 
this area presented all the conditions, in the superlative 
degree, to justify the recommendation of a bilingual 
district. Nevertheless, a majority of the Board decided 
otherwise. Let us examine some of the arguments put 
forward. 


Sections 9(1) and 9(2) 


13. One of the main arguments concerned the inter- 
pretation given to subsections (1) and (2) of Section 9 
of the Act and the function alloted to subsection (2) 
as well as to Section 10. Section 10 aims to provide or 
make available federal services to the travelling public 
in the two official languages, as long as there is a 
significant demand..It is therefore not related to the 
concept of a bilingual district, except by accident. 


14. Subsection (1) of Section 9 provides that every 
agency of the federal government has the duty to 
ensure that members of the public can obtain available 
services from and can communicate with it in both 
official languages 


a) within the National Capital Region, 

b) at the place of its head or central office, in 
Canada, if outside the National Capital Region, 
and 

c) at each of its principal offices in a federal bilin- 
gual district established under this Act. 


15. The import of this subsection is therefore clear 
with respect to bilingual districts. Every department 
and agency of the government of Canada and every 
judicial, quasi-judicial or administrative body or Crown 
corporation established by or pursuant to an Act of 
the Parliament of Canada has the duty to ensure that, 
at each of its principal offices in a federal bilingual 
district, members of the public can obtain available 
services from and can communicate with it in both 
Official languages. The government is charged with a 
specific duty. Barring the ambiguity of the expression 
“principal offices” which has been fully discussed in 
the report, this obligation is mandatory and is not 
diminished by any condition nor subterfuge. By virtue 
of this subsection, any bilingual district, once estab- 
lished, has the benefit of a really new dimension in 
the field of bilingualism and is entitled to a special 
protection with respect to the implementation of this 
bilingualism in the provision of federal services. And 
this is all the more important in that a bilingual district, 
once established, cannot be abolished, although its 
boundaries can be modified. 


16. Subsection (2) of Section 9 provides that every 
agency of the federal government has the duty to 
ensure that, in addition to but without derogating from 
the duty imposed upon it by subsection (1), members 
of the public in locations other than those referred to 
in that subsection (consequently, outside of federal 
bilingual districts) can obtain available services from 
and can communicate with it in both official languages 


a) to the extent that it is feasible for it to do so, 
and 


b) where there is a significant demand therefor by 
members of the public. 


17. It should be noted first of all that this provision 
has been in force for the last six years, more specifically 
since July 9, 1969 when the Act was assented to, and 
our Board has nothing to do with its implementation. 
To a certain degree, this subsection has already stood 
the test of time and one can already measure its worth 
and its effectiveness. 


18. On the other hand, it is obvious that this subsection 
is far from having the same reach as subsection (1) 
since all government agencies have the duty to make 
their services available in the two official languages 
only to the extent that it is feasible for them to do so 
and provided that there be a significant demand therefor 
by members of the public. Those are two substantial 
dampers. And they can be that much more of an impe- 
diment because the aforesaid concepts have not been 
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defined and the final implementation will be left to the 
discretion of civil servants. 


19. Indeed, they are the ones who will judge whether 
it is feasible to make services available in the two 
official languages and whether there is a significant 
demand from members of the public. Depending on 
their personal outlook, they may or may not be favour- 
ably disposed towards the other official language. An 
antagonistic civil servant may find scores of reasons to 
establish that it is impossible to provide services to the 
public in the two official languages. And this type of 
resistance is extremely hard to overcome. 


20. And what about significant demand? For one in- 
dividual, five per cent of the total requests may repre- 
sent a significant demand whereas twenty or thirty 
per cent may be considered insufficient by another. In 
other words, the implementation of the law is left, 
to a large degree, to the discretion of given individuals. 
And when the linguistic rights of a minority are at 
stake, such a situation appears to be precarious, inade- 
quate and void of guarantees. 


21. Subsection 9(2) stems from good intentions. By 
incorporating it into the Act, the legislators have skil- 
fully attempted to provide services in the two official 
languages in as many places as possible outside the 
National Capital Region and bilingual districts. In view 
of the fact that those places would, in all probability, 
have relatively small minorities, it was necessary to 
take precautions so that the federal government would 
not be unduly burdened in matters of bilingualism. 


22. When it is incumbent to provide services to an 
official language minority in its own language, sub- 
section 9(2) is in no way a valid substitute for sub- 
section 9(1), in my view. At best, it can be considered 
as a make-shift arrangement, devised to take care of 
marginal situations and to ensure the provision of 
services in areas where the official language minority 
is under ten per cent of the total population. 


23. The Board itself has deliberated at great length 
over the scope of subsections 9(1) and 9(2) and it 
has recorded its findings in no uncertain terms. Para- 
graph 154 of the report states: “Clearly, Section 9(2) 
is meant to be supplementary to 9(1) . . .” And at 
paragraph 157, one reads: “Since this action had not 
yet been taken, we felt that it would be inadvisable to 
leave the provision of bilingual services solely to Sec- 
tion 9(2) and the discretion of civil servants.” At 
paragraph 158: “.. . we did not believe that Section 
9(Z) could replace entirely Section 9(1) . . . However, 
we did foresee that Section 9(2) could be used on occa- 
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sion either as an alternative to Section 9(1) or as a 
supplement to it, . . .” Finally, at paragraph 162: “If 
bilingual services can be provided satisfactorily under 
Section 9(2) alone, the problem of supplying such 
services adequately throughout Canada should already 
have been solved since Section 9(2) has been in exis- 
tence ever since the Act went into force in 1969.” 


24. Nevertheless, the fate of the large official language 
minority of the census metropolitan area of Montreal 
has been left to the hazards of subsection 9(2). And 
in all good conscience, the report states at paragraph 
721: “Indeed, it is conceivable that our supplementary 
recommendation would provide a more ample supply 
of bilingual services than would be furnished by a 
bilingual district.” As if, suddenly, subsection 9(2) of 
the Act would be preferable to subsection 9(1) as an 
option of bilingual services. For the above-mentioned 
reasons, I disagree. 


25. As a matter of fact, if the Board had recom- 
mended that bilingual services be provided to the 
census metropolitan area of Montreal through a bi- 
lingual district, it would have proposed for that area 
something which it does not have at the moment, 
namely the guarantee, with legislative endorsement, 
that the federal government has the duty to provide 
those services, at least in its principal offices, as long as 
the said bilingual district endures with its present 
attributes. 


26. In recommending that bilingual services be pro- 
vided under subsection 9(2), the Board gives nothing 
to Montreal; or, more specifically it offers something 
which Montreal already enjoys as of right, since sub- 
section 9(2) of the Act has been in force, and for 
every one, since 1969. Such a recommendation amounts 
to nothing more than to urge the federal government 
to implement, if needed, a portion of a law already 
enacted by Parliament. And let it be stated once more, 
this subsection of the Act does not provide to language 
minorities in matters of bilingual services the same 
guarantees nor the same security as does subsection 
OC Ty. 


27. I do not contend that subsection 9(2) is useless. 
On the contrary, it has a very definite function to 
perform. And I have readily supported all the Board’s 
recommendations aimed at the provision of bilingual 
services in large urban centres and in capital cities. 
But one can hardly assume that the federal government 
has appointed a Board like ours for the sole purpose 
of being reminded to implement one section of an Act 
which it has supported in Parliament. However, we 
could do no more for those large urban centres where 


the official language minority did not constitute ten 
per cent of the population. 


28. It was a different situation in those areas where 
the said minority exceeded the statutory ten per cent. 
In such cases, the Board had the clear possiblity to 
recommend a bilingual district under subsection 9(1), 
which amounted, in my view, to a much better protec- 
tion of the language rights of a minority. And when 
the rights of a minority are at stake, I am convinced 
that it should be afforded the best protection available. 


29. For that reason, I maintain that the Board should 
not have discriminated against the Anglophone minor- 
ity of the census area of metropolitan Montreal and 
should have recommended for that minority, as for 
the other official minority groups, the higher and better 
protection provided by subsection 9(1) rather than 
the palliative envisaged by subsection 9(2) of the 
Act. 


Services Provided in the Past 


30. According to another argument, frequently re- 
ferred to by the majority of the Board members, it is 
not necessary to establish a bilingual district in the 
census metropolitan area of Montreal because in the 
past its official language minority has been provided 
with federal services in English and it will most prob- 
ably continue to receive them likewise in the future. 


31. A detailed examination of the Official Languages 
Act fails to reveal anywhere that the terms of reference 
of the Bilingual Districts Advisory Board were to 
identify the places where federal services had been 
provided in the past in the two official languages and 
to predict where such services would be so provided 
in the future. This is another area where a majority 
of the Board members have taken liberties with the 
interpretation of the Act, with the ensuing conse- 
quences in the case of Montreal. 


32. The Parliament of Canada having decided that 
it would be desirable to have bilingual districts in the 
country, the Act provides for the appointment of an 
Advisory Board whose function consists essentially to 
conduct an enquiry and to submit to the Governor in 
Council its findings, conclusions and recommendations, 
if any, concerning the establishment of bilingual dis- 
tricts or the alteration of the limits ‘pf any existing 
bilingual districts. And to perform that, task, the Act 
does not set any rule with respect to the degree of 
bilingualism in the provision of federal services within 
a given area, but rather it stipulates that the official 
language minority must represent a minimum of ten 
per cent of the population within the said area. 


33. And the Act does not command the Dominion 
Statistician to prepare a return of the services which are 
provided in one or the other of the official languages 
in the various regions or census districts in Canada, 
but rather a return showing the population of each of 
the provinces and census districts, categorized according 
to the official languages spoken as a mother tongue by 
persons resident therein. And the Clerk of the Privy 
Council is bound by law to send a copy of this return 
to the Chairman of the Bilingual Districts Advisory 
Board forthwith upon its appointment. If one really 
insists on interpreting the Act, I suggest that those are 
pretty clear indications of what the legislators intended. 


34. I do not blame the Board because it has inves- 
tigated the situation with respect to the provision of 
federal services in the two official languages. Such 
information was useful in the work of the Board. My 
quarrel with it lies in the constraints which have been 
placed on the interpretation of the Act in order to 
infer from it a meaning which it does not have, in my 
view, and then reversing afterwards: the order of values. 


35. In the Montreal area, I submit that the prime 
consideration of the Board should have been the 
presence of more than one-half million persons of the 
official language minority answering all the main criteria 
which everywhere else had brought about a recommen- 
dation of bilingual districts. Instead, a majority of the 
Board chose to find that federal services had been 
available up to now in the language of the minority, 
that they would probably continue to be so available in 
the future and that, consequently, the official language 
minority would be deprived of the statutory protection 
inherent to the establishment of a bilingual district. To 
the best of my understanding, I can find nothing in the 
Act, nor in the principles governing it, to justify a 
decision with such far-reaching consequences. 


36. I am also aware that the Anglophone minority of 
Montreal has been very well served in its own language 
by the federal government, in fact probably better than 
any other in Canada. It is my sincere hope that the 
federal government will find ways and means of pro- 
viding to all official language minorities in the country 
bilingual services comparable to those enjoyed in the 
past by the Anglophone minority of Montreal. Be that 
as it may, in deciding to recommend, or not to recom- 
mend, a bilingual district in the census metropolitan 
area of Montreal, I maintain that the Board was not 
justified in considering as the prime question the 
provision of bilingual services. 


37. The majority of Board members reached the con- 
clusion that since federal services had been provided 
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in the past to the official minority in its own language, 
that would probably be so in the future. But how 
certain can they be of that assumption? The rights of a 
minority, whether in the field of language or in any 
other area, are never too well secured, even when they 
are protected by a law or even by the constitution. And 
it may be wishful thinking to assume that in such a 
sphere the past holds the key to the future and that 
tradition is law. Those who have learned through 
experience what are the problems of minorities usually 
know better. 


38. The Acadian minority of New Brunswick is no 
exception and I may cite one case in point. Until 1871, 
this minority had enjoyed a school organization which 
was quite similar to the separate schools systems in 
effect in Quebec and Ontario. Even if the Parish Schools 
Act, enacted in 1854, made no provision for denomina- 
tional schools, the Acadians had succeeded in develop- 
ing schools, which, for all practical purposes, were 
Catholic and French, but which nevertheless qualified 
for provincial subsidies. 


39. In 1871, the New Brunswick Legislature passed 
the Public Schools Act which stipulated that all schools 
falling under the jurisdiction of the department of 
education would henceforth be non-sectarian. Over- 
night, all religious symbols were banned from the 
schools. There followed deep conflicts of which the 
turning point was undoubtedly the Caraquet riot. 


40. The validity of the new Act was tested before the 
courts. It was alleged that Section 93(1) of the British 
North America Act granted to the provinces the ex- 
clusive right to make laws pertaining to education, 
provided that “Nothing in any such Law shall prejudi- 
cially affect any Right or Privilege with respect to 
Denominational Schools which any Class of Persons 
have by Law in the Province at the Union.” The 
appellants described the factual situation which had 
existed in the province for many years and pleaded 
several sections of the Parish Schools Act. 


41. The Supreme Court of New Brunswick gave its 
judgment on June 17, 1873 (cf. Ex parte Renaud, 
New Brunswick Reports, Pugsley, Vol. 1, p. 273). The 
court established with great details that all denomina- 
tional schools that might have existed prior to 1867 
had no legal rights and were entitled to no protection 
from the law since the Parish Schools Act did not 
recognize any such schools. The Public Schools Act 
of 1871 was therefore ruled “intra vires” and the 
Acadian minority which, for many long years, had had 
the benefit of its own denominational schools, so- 
called, and undoubtedly felt confident that this situation 
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would continue during the years to come, was per- 
manently deprived of the said schools. 


42. This decision was appealed to the Privy Council 
of the House of Lords and the case was heard in July 
1874. The judgment of the Supreme Court of New 
Brunswick was upheld. Thus, the Acadians learned 
through bitter experience, like many other minorities, 
that custom is a shaky foundation for the right of a 
people and that it can be dangerous to rely on it for 
the protection of one’s rights and privileges. The Aca- 
dians of New Brunswick never had thereafter any 
separate schools as did the citizens of Quebec and 
Ontario who had had the foresight to ensure that pre- 
rogative through legislation. And it took them almost 
a century of persistent struggles to obtain a school 
system in line with their aspirations. 


43. But even today, are there not in Canada some 
minority groups that have enjoyed definite language 
rights and privileges that were taken for granted over 
the years but which, recently, have been somewhat 
undermined or even threatened? Customs and pre- 
cedents are no bulwark against the will of a majority 
bent on changing the status quo. And under such cir- 
cumstances, minorities are much more secure when 
their rights are guaranteed by law or the constitution. 


Services in the Language of the Minority 


44. The majority of Board members frequently in- 
voked another reason in support of their decision. It 
was this criterion which they took as a prime concern 
and by which they aimed to provide by some means 
federal services in their own language to all official 
language minority groups of reasonable size. This 
theme is of frequent recurrence in the report. In para- 
graph 225: “In taking this view, a majority of members 
were persuaded that it was more important to seek a 
greater measure of equality in the provision of bilingual 
services to both language minorities by some method 
than it was to recommend bilingual districts for each 
minority wherever districts were possible under the 
Act.” In paragraph 239: “The decision of the majority 
of members was to attach the greatest importance to 
providing by some means federal services in their own 
language to all the official language minority groups of 
reasonable size.” And in carrying this reasoning to its 
logical conclusion, it was stated that Montreal had 
“little need for the added protection that would be 
afforded by a bilingual district” and that “it would be 
superfluous to make such a recommendation.” 


45. Let there be no mistake about it. All Board mem- 
bers were in agreement, as far as I know, on the 


proposition that federal services be provided in their 
own language to all official minority groups of reason- 
able size. But at this point, responsibilities should be 
allocated and duties well identified. It is incumbent 
upon the Canadian government, and not on our Board, 
to mete out federal services to the public in both offi- 
cial languages. This responsibility has never been en- 
trusted to our Board, which is officially a Bilingual 
Districts Advisory Board and not an Advisory Board 
on the Provision of Bilingual Services. And it bears 
repeating that its “raison d’étre” was first and foremost 
to conduct an enquiry and to recommend to the federal 
government the areas in Canada which qualified to 
become bilingual districts. That was the basic task of 
our Board. 


46. But again the Act was twisted and interpreted in 
such a way as to displace the nucleus of the question. 
The provision of bilingual services was substituted for 
the establishment of bilingual districts. So, in investing 
the Board with this borrowed vocation, a majority of 
its members turned its primary end, namely the recom- 
mendation of bilingual districts, into a means, among 
others, which was dedicated to this new and all- 
important ideal, the provision of bilingual services to 
the official minorities of Canada. 


47. In my view, that erroneous conception of the 
Board’s basic objective was at the root of this reason- 
ing which denied a bilingual district to the census met- 
ropolitan area of Montreal but proposed instead that 
it be provided with bilingual services by “other means”, 
which it had, in any event, much prior to the appoint- 
ment of our Board, namely Sections 9(2) and 10 of 
the Act. 


Double Standards 


48. This particular understanding of its role can also 
be credited with some of the Board’s most surprising, 
if not contradictory, decisions. In fact, the majority 
of its members based their decisions on different cri- 
teria, depending on whether those decisions affected 
certain areas of Quebec or the nine other provinces. 
From this dichotomy sprang up unofficially a kind of 
double standard rule. 


49. Thus, the census metropolitan area of Montreal 
was grouped with other large urban centres which are 
the object of a recommendation under Sections 9(2) 
and 10 of the Act, despite the fact that it is the only 
such centre with an official language minority well in 
excess of the statutory ten per cent, while the official 
language minority in all other large urban centres is 
far below ten per cent. 


50. In Newfoundland, the Board recommended the 
establishment of a bilingual district in Labrador West 
where the official language minority is 10.7 per cent, 
but on the other side of the provincial boundary, at 
Schefferville, where 965 Anglophones amounted to 
29.5 per cent of the population, the majority of the 
Board decided against a bilingual district. It was again 
through a majority decision that the Board refused to 
include in a bilingual district the twin cities of Rouyn 
and Noranda, even though their 2,870 English-speak- 
ing citizens made up 10.1 per cent of the combined 
population. However, in Ontario, it was quite normal 
to group in one bilingual district the twin cities of 
Welland and Port Colborne where 9,355 Francophones 
accounted for 14.2 per cent of the population. 


51. Sherbrooke county, including the city of Sher- 
brooke, had, in 1971, an English-speaking population 
of 11,130, or 11 per cent of the total. Of this number, 
the city of Sherbrooke claimed 6,120, or 7.6 per cent 
of its population of 80,710. According to the report’s 
own admission, “we found that most major federal 
government offices were located in the city of Sher- 
brooke, which was the service centre not only for the 
county but apparently for most of the Eastern Town- 
ships.” (Paragraph 660.) Everywhere in Canada, the 
Board made a special effort to include within a bi- 
lingual district the main distribution centre of federal 
services, whenever it was possible to do so. In Sher- 
brooke, it was different. The Board included in the 
proposed bilingual district of Huntingdon—Compton 
the rural census subdivision of Ascot and the town of 
Lennoxville. But then a majority voted to have the 
city of Sherbrooke included among the large urban 
centres for which the provision of bilingual services 
was recommended under Sections 9(2) and 10 of the 
Act. 


52. However, in Ontario, the other standard applied. 
Sault Ste. Marie, with a Francophone population of 
5.5 per cent, was included in the proposed bilingual 
district of Laurentian, because “the choice of the whole 
division would mean that Sault Ste. Marie was in- 
cluded in the bilingual district, and we regarded the 
inclusion of the city to be essential because it con- 
tained most of the significant federal offices in the 
census division.” (Paragraph 818.) 


53. The city of Thunder Bay (French-speaking popu- 
lation of 2.2 per cent) was incorporated in the pro- 
posed bilingual district of Laurentian. One of the 
reasons given, which I find excellent, is the following: 
“However, since many local federal offices and most 
of the regional offices in the territorial district were in 
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the city of Thunder Bay, it was essential to include 
the city if the proposal for bilingual services was to be 
meaningful. To have omitted the metropolitan centre 
and confined the bilingual district to the outlying 
census subdivisions would have achieved some im- 
provement but have missed the major need.” (Para- 
graph 840) 


54. Two other examples. The city of Pembroke was 
made a part of the proposed bilingual district of 
Laurentian, because “the city of Pembroke, which was 
the largest urban centre in the county, contained 1,680 
persons of French mother tongue and a number of 
federal offices.” (Paragraph 853) For the same reason, 
the city of Windsor, with 14,305 Francophones making 
up 7.0 per cent of the population, is included in the 
proposed bilingual district of Windsor—Tilbury. 
Among the reasons given for that, let us quote the fol- 
lowing: “Yet it seemed inconceivable to omit Windsor 
from a prospective bilingual district since it was the 
metropolitan centre in which most residents in the re- 
gion obtained their federal services.” (Paragraph 877) 
And the Board “decided that it was essential to in- 
clude the city of Windsor within a potential bilingual 
district because so many federal local and regional 
offices were located there.” (Paragraph 889) 


55. In his minority report, Mr. Justice Monnin won- 
dered whether the credibility of the Board might not 
be questioned on account of some of its recommenda- 
tions. I share that concern. And should it so happen, 
I am convinced that the use of this double standard 
rule will have been a major contributing factor. I find 
it personally discriminatory and reprehensible. Its ap- 
plication is somewhat repugnant to the concept of fair- 
ness and equity in a country where all citizens should 
be equal before the law. 


French Threatened in Quebec 


56. Let us examine one last argument. The report 
alludes on several occasions, and with some serious- 
ness, to an ominous peril which is seemingly threaten- 
ing the French language in Quebec, a peril which 
would definitely be increased by the establishment of a 
bilingual district in Montreal. This opinion is well 
summarized in paragraph 236 of the report where it is 
stated that nearly all the Board members recognized 
that “the existence of the French language is in 
jeopardy in Quebec, and we were loath to augment 
the pressures upon it. We recognized that those pres- 
sures might be all the greater if the establishment of a 
bilingual district in Montreal promoted the diminution 
of French in this vital urban artery.” 
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57. This is a statement of substance. If a people’s 
language and culture are really threatened with ex- 
tinction, it may be justified in taking extreme measures. 
However we should not be dealing with a bogey issue. 
Let us try to look at the facts. 


58. Members of minority groups have long been ac- 
customed to the pronouncements of various prophets 
of gloom who, every so often, predict their demise at 
an early date. It is almost a sport for anthropologists 
of every description to examine, analyse and diagnose 
them and then to conclude with authority that this or 
that minority is finished and that its days are numbered. 
They dissect feverishly every fresh issue of statistics, 
they record the losses that have been suffered here and 
there as well as the assimilation factor, and it seems 
at times that they are really annoyed with the endurance 
of certain minorities. This phenomenon is common- 
place. 


59. The novelty however is that Quebec is now listed 
among the critical cases. Thus, our report is echoing 
some of the comments heard in that regard when it 
mentions “a concern for the survival of the French 
language in Quebec” and the “threat to the survival 
of the French language in Quebec”. It is stated that 
in Quebec “it is the French language which needs pro- 
tection rather than English” and that “many persons 
of French mother tongue feel that functionally they 
belong to a minority”. It is contended that the estab- 
lishment of a bilingual district in Montreal “would 
encourage the use of English and thereby diminish the 
use of French which was already in danger” and that, 
generally speaking, it would “increase the danger to 
French which was already vulnerable”. For others “the 
first concern was to preserve the French language in 
Montreal and that a bilingual district would be inimi- 
cal to this objective”. In any event, “its creation might 
well affect adversely the position of the French lan- 
guage in Montreal by increasing the pressure upon 
French”. 


60. However, it is surprising to note that the same 
people, in almost the same breath, also allege that a 
bilingual district in Montreal is not necessary and that 
its establishment would change nothing since the official 
minority is already supplied with federal services in its 
own language. It is difficult to understand the logic of 
such reasoning which on the one hand contends that 
something is unneeded because it would change nothing 
in the general situation and on the other hand that its 
advent might threaten the survival of the language 
and culture. 


61. The thesis of “French in jeopardy in Quebec” 
can undoubtedly be traced to a definite political ide- 
ology. And this thesis is not without merit. French 
Canada cannot be said to be perfectly safe in the heart 
of North America. The report has made numerous ref- 
erences to that and there is no need for repetition. Any 
author sharing this view might easily write a book on 
the dangers which the Anglo-Saxon environment repre- 
sents for the French language. And somebody else 
could well write another book maintaining that the 
major threat to the French language in Quebec does 
not originate from outside but is an internal one which 
can be traced to Quebecers themselves. Many Quebec 
intellectuals have denounced with great vigor the 
degradation to which the French language was sub- 
jected in Quebec in recent years by those who wanted 
to transform it into a sort of national dialect. 


62. In my view, the thesis of “French in jeopardy in 
Quebec” is grounded on solid opinions which any one 
has the right to share without blame. It is not how- 
ever a dogma to which should be sacrificed such basic 
principles as justice and equity. After all, Quebec has 
been in North America for a considerable length of 
time and it seems to be doing quite well. It has never 
been as sturdy, aggressive and enterprising in as many 
fields. If one were to list its cultural and artistic ac- 
complishments in the last fifteen years, the summary 
would be most impressive. 


63. For my part, I flatly refuse to insult Quebecers by 
telling them that they are on the eve of assimilation 
and are threatened with the loss of their language. 
Nothing is more difficult to eliminate than a minority 
having the will to live. And Quebec is no minority but 
a dynamic majority having control of the instruments 
for its growth and development, in the area of language 
as well as in others. The assimilation of Quebec would 
be nothing short of a massive capitulation by its 
people. And I refuse to believe that Quebecers are 
that kind of people. 


64. Inasmuch as the Board majority relied on that 
assumption to deny a bilingual district to the census 
metropolitan area of Montreal, I must dissent. I also 
reject as unacceptable the statement that “it would 
run counter to the intent of the Official Languages Act, 
which seeks equality of status between the two official 
languages, to increase the disparity between French 
and English by treating Montreal differently from the 
other large urban centres in Canada’’. (Paragraph 717) 
Such a statement is highly debatable. To refuse a bi- 
lingual district to the country’s largest official language 
minority in the name of the Official Languages Act 


appears to be the height of inconsistency and unworthy 
of a national Board. 


65. I classify in the same category this other state- 
ment to the effect that “it was unacceptable to recom- 
mend a bilingual district in Montreal, the only metrop- 
olis in French-speaking Canada, when it was impos- 
sible, because of the lack of a minority amounting to 
at least ten per cent, to make a similar recommendation 
for any metropolis in English-speaking Canada”. And 
again the intent of the Act is invoked to excuse such 
a stupendous omission. May I recall, one last time, 
that in order to recommend a bilingual district some- 
where, the Official Languages Act does not envisage 
the necessity of having a parallel situation with the 
other official language minority. And if it is impossible 
to recommend a bilingual district in the census metro- 
politan area of Toronto, because its French minority 
is only 1.7 per cent of the population, I fail to see how 
this can be any kind of a justification and how the 
intent of the Act can be brought into play in denying 
a bilingual district in the census metropolitan area of 
Montreal, where the Anglophone minority is 21.7 per 
cent of the population. If such a line of reasoning 
had been taken to its logical conclusion, the Board 
would have abstained from recommending one single 
bilingual district anywhere in Canada for the simple 
reason that it was impossible to recommend one in 
British Columbia. 


66. One could pursue the analysis of the other reasons 
advocated in support of the decision regarding Montreal 
and thus expose the other side of the coin. However, 
I think that I have said enough. Having failed to have 
my views accepted by the Board, I had no choice but 
to present them to the public that will be the judge 
of last resort. Being a member of an official minority 
group, I place a great deal of importance on the rights 
and prerogatives of minorities. If the Francophone 
minority to which I belong had been treated by the 
Board in the same manner as the Anglophone minority 
of Montreal, I would have raised the strongest pos- 
sible protest. I do protest just as firmly for what has 
been done to the Anglophone minority of Montreal. 
As far as I am concerned, it is strictly a question of 
justice and equity. 


Dated at Moncton, New Brunswick this 15th day 
of July 1975. LL 


Zz 
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Minority Report 
Eleanor R. Duckworth 


Introduction 


My recommendations are based on some assump- 
tions about the intentions of the Official Languages Act. 
The first is that the Act intended, in some sense, to 
accord equal status to the two official languages. This 
raises the further question, in just what sense are the 
two languages to have equal status? In my interpreta- 
tion, it is that these are the two language settings in 
which individuals can enjoy a full range of activity 
in Canada. This means undertaking to assure that both 
English and French social settings give full possibili- 
ties for development to an individual who chooses 
either one of them. It means that, as a country, Canada 
will continue to develop equivalent institutional set- 
tings in both these languages. 


The Act itself is, of course, much more limited 
than this. It legislates only the language rights of in- 
dividuals in dealing with the federal government. But 
individual language rights have little meaning apart 
from a general language setting. There are hundreds 
of thousands of individuals in Canada whose language 
is neither English nor French and who thus have no 
federally guaranteed rights in their own language. But 
more important, even if these individuals had rights 
to deal with the federal government in their own lan- 
guages, that would not mean that they would have full 
possibilities for development in their own languages, 
because it is not possible to assure them of institutions 
that would enable such full development. An individ- 
ual’s language right is tied to the possibility of partic- 
ipating in a full social setting in his/her own language. 
Without this possibility, it is meaningless to say that 
one has the right to use one’s language. 


Similarly, the federal government’s guarantee to 
individual speakers of the two official languages would 
be meaningless unless the overall intention is to assure 
the maintenance and development of social settings 
where full participation is possible in English or 
French. One can choose to live in Canada in either one 
of the two languages. 


On the other hand, the choice of language has 
some geographical limits. One cannot expect a full 
range of possibilities in English if one chooses to live 
in Rimouski, nor in French if one chooses to live in 
Victoria. 
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With the notion of bilingual districts, the Official 
Languages Act acknowledges this reality. The federal 
government will equip itself to provide services in both 
languages in its head offices, in the National Capital 
Region, and also in certain areas declared to be bi- 
lingual districts. The Act recognizes that outside these 
areas the country functions essentially in one or the 
other of the official languages, not in both, and there- 
fore, outside these areas, the federal government does 
not undertake to function in both. 


The question for us to decide is: in which areas 
is it in fact realistic for the country to try to function 
in both languages? These are the areas in which the 
federal government must be sure to offer its services 
in both languages. 


I—Language Distribution and Use 


A. General Considerations 


As the majority report points out, there were 
three questions in the 1971 census related to the use 
of the official languages. 


The one question which every Canadian answered 
is what was the “language first spoken and still under- 
stood?” This is referred to as the person’s mother 
tongue. Note that the mother tongue may not be the 
language which the person uses most frequently. In- 
deed, he/she may no longer be able to speak it— 
simply understand it. 


Two other questions were included in the long 
census questionnaire only, and were answered there- 
fore only by one-third of the population. Projections 
have been made from this one-third sample, to arrive 
at appropriate figures for the whole population. These 
two questions were “What language do you most often 
speak at home now?” and “Can you speak English 
or French well enough to conduct a conversation?” 
(to be answered thus: “English only, French only, 
both English and French,” or “neither English nor 
French.”’)1 


The majority report uses the figures from the 
first of these three—the mother tongue question— 
because this is the question to which the Official Lan- 
guages Act refers; it is the question to which we must 


1 Explanatory note from instruction booklet for 1971 Census: 
“Do not report a language studied at school unless you can conduct 
a conversation in it. By this we mean being able to carry on a 
conversation of some length on various topics.” 


refer in assuring that a recommended bilingual district 
fulfills the minimal requirements of the law. How- 
ever, mother tongue information is not the most useful 
in determining current language use; as I have indicated 
above, many people do not use their mother tongue, 
and many have very little knowledge of it. In general 
throughout my report, wherever my purpose is to con- 
vey the current language situation I shall refer to the 
other questions, and primarily to the language most 
often spoken at home. Only in my recommendations 
will the mother tongue figures be presented, to assure 
that the legal requirements are met.? 


Tables I through III give a general idea of the 
proportions of the two languages, as of the date of 
the most recent census, June 1, 1971, and a rough idea 
of the relations among the three language-related 
questions. The central facts are that almost exactly one 
Canadian in four speaks French most often at home; 
something over two Canadians in three speak English 
most often at home. The ratio of English-speakers to 
French-speakers is about five to two. (Throughout this 
report, I use the terms “English-speakers” and ‘“‘French- 
speakers” to mean “those who speak English most 
often at home”, and “those who speak French most 
often at home” respectively—that is, the figures for 
the second of the census questions referred to previ- 
ously. In actuality, outside the home, especially in 
places of work, the ratio of those speaking English 
to those speaking French would be higher) .* 


TABLE | 


Population by Mother Tongue, Canada, 1971 


SAD USD SA, 98s ctatores iene act: 12,973,810 (60.2%) 
ETRIAGH Wye cai thee, Sashes, 5,793,650 (26.9%) 
OLS nal eee nee 2,800,850 (13.0% 

{Fo} 2:1 Ny a es eee 2 ee re 21,568,310 (100.0%) 


* A footnote in the Volume I of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism (p. 18, footnote 2) 
suggests, moreover, that ten per cent of the language spoken, 
rather than ten per cent of the mother tongue, should be the 
minimum criterion for a bilingual district. The Official Languages 
Act, also, refers to the “language spoken” by the minority. How- 
ever, the mother tongue being the only language-related question 
for which there were census figures at the time, it was the only 
definition of “language spoken” available to the legislators, whether 
or not it defines what was intended. 


* Brazeau, Jacques, and Carlos, Serge, «L’Utilisation du francais 
dans le monde du travail du Québec», Etude E 3, Report of the 
Commission of Inquiry on the Position of the French Language 
and on Language Rights in Quebec, Montreal, July 1973. 


TABLE II 


Population by Language Most Often Spoken at Home, 
Canada, 1971 


[RIE ie | Ae at aa eben Sele ER oe 14,446,235 (67.0%) 

French 22200. $60... GAO. 5,546,025 (25.7%) 

OPCR ee a 1,576,050 ( 7.3%) 

Ota 5, 13s, Mae Boca 21,568,310 (100.0%) 
TABLE III 


Population by Official Language, Canada, 1971 


English only.........:....00:: .. 14,469,540 (67.1%) 
Bronce only. .2bctis '... dss 3,879,255 (18.0%) 
SSO na ee ntud oav- ceases 2,900,155 (13.4%) 
Neither eft re ee 319,360 (1.5%) 
OTA etetet teehee nee. 21,568,310 (100.0% ) 


Limiting ourselves for the moment to figures for 
the language most often spoken at home, the follow- 
ing are the statistics province by province: 


TABLE IV 


Population by Language Most Often Spoken at Home, 
by Province, 1971 


Total English French Other 


517,210 2,295 2,595 
106,795 4,405 440 
T3353 125 27,220 8,015 


634,560 430,720 199,080 4,760 

8. Sa ee ee 6,027,765 887,875 4,870,105 269,785 
AG Gs onctacvaseveccteswssveivetavess 7,703,105 6,558,060 352,465 792,580 
988,245 816,560 39,600 132,085 

926,240 832,515 15,930 Llgig> 

1,627,870 1,477,960 22,700 127,210 

|: @Remr eee see eee nee 2,184,620 2,027,120 11,505 145,995 


It is no secret where the greatest part of the 
French-speaking population is to be found. What is 
worth exploring, though, is how great a part of the 
French-speaking population is to be found in Quebec; 
what is the distribution of the French-speaking popu- 
lation outside Quebec, and what is the distribution 
of the English-speaking population inside Quebec? 
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B. The French-speaking population 


First let us look at the distribution of French- 
speakers. 


TABLE V 


Distribution of Population Speaking French Most Often 
at Home, 1971 


In Quebec............... bah ttt Soa par ene te! 4,870,105 
Br gE) RR ec NN RRR Sle Rico EI A 675,920 


Dotel Cale eh cee, els SE, ee cen eas 5,546,025 


Of Canada’s French-speakers, 87.8 per cent live 
in the province of Quebec. 


We can also surmise—and Table IV confirms— 
that the bulk of the French-speakers who live outside 
Quebec live in the adjacent provinces of Ontario and 
New Brunswick. These figures are assembled in Table 
VI. 


TABLE VI 


Distribution of Population Speaking French Most Often 
at Home, 1971 


In Quebec, Ontario and New Brunswick.... 5,421,650 
in test-or cotntayers ite. oe ee, 124,375 


WORD RNG ee cree tere eee 5,546,025 


97.8 per cent of Canada’s French-speakers live 
in Quebec, Ontario, and New Brunswick. 


A still closer look at the census figures enables us 
to locate the French-speaking populations within 
Ontario and New Brunswick. Nine* of Ontario’s 54 
census divisions account for 76.6 per cent of that 
province’s French-speaking population (269,995 of 
352,465). Seven® of New Brunswick’s 15 counties 
account for 96.3 per cent of New Brunswick’s French- 
speaking population (191,760 of 199,085). Table VII 
then presents a more incisive picture.® 


“ Cochrane, Glengarry, Nipissing, Ottawa-Carleton, Prescott, 
Russell, Stormont, Sudbury, Timiskaming. 

® Gloucester, Kent, Madawaska, Northumberland, Restigouche, 
Victoria, Westmorland. 

° Similarly, when we look more closely at the figures for New- 
foundland, we see that although the absolute number of French- 
speakers is very low, the heaviest concentration is in census sub- 
division D—West Labrador, which borders Quebec on the east 
(1,180 of 2,295). 
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TasLe VII 


Distribution of Population Speaking French Most Often 
at Home, 1971 


In Quebec and adjacent counties of Ontario 


and New Brunswick................... 5,331,855 
In rest of country .....0..0.000.... 214,170 
Total Canada. csi cnctuniie ei Se 5,546,025 


Tables VI and VII concern themselves only with 
the distribution of those who speak French most often 
at home; they suggest that the overwhelming propor- 
tions of these French-speakers live in and near Quebec. 


Table VIII looks at the distribution of those who 
speak French only (the third of the census questions 
related to language) and we find the situation even 
more marked. Of 3,879,255 Canadians who speak 
French only, 99.1 per cent live in this central area. 


TasBLe VIII 
Distribution of Population Speaking French Only, 1971 


In Quebec and adjacent counties of Ontario 


and New Brunswick: 20k. 6...At teen. tal 3,844,060 
TeTest GE COUNT, of. tatss.ccste season eee 35,195 
‘Fotal GanadaU® 2 MiL #2 3,879,255 


C. The English-speaking population 


Of Canada’s 14,446,235 English-speakers, about 
six per cent live in the province of Quebec—887,875 
(a figure which is roughly comparable to the number 
of French-speakers who live outside Quebec— 
675,920). Again, as in the case of the French-speak- 
ing population outside Quebec, the English-speaking 
population within Quebec is for the most part concen- 
trated in a relatively limited area. Almost two-thirds, 
572,675, live on Montreal Island and the adjacent 
fle Jésus. Another 110,700 live off the island, but 
within the Montreal census metropolitan area; and 
another 74,110 live in eight counties’ lying along 
parts of the Ontario and United States borders. Eighty- 
five per cent of the province’s English-speakers live in 
this limited area. Table IX presents these figures. 


™ Argenteuil, Brome, Compton, Gatineau, Huntingdon, Missisquoi, 
Pontiac, Stanstead. 


TABLE IX 
Quebeckers Speaking English Most Often at Home, 1971 


In Montreal CMA plus 8 border counties.. 757,500 
TA TCSU OL PLOVINCGH ., shsrte eects eens ee 130,375 
A Wer ING et ce eee we cn, i ee 887,875 


D. Three regions® 


The previous Table II shows that 67.0 per cent 
of Canadians speak English most often at home, and 
25.7 per cent of Canadians speak French most often 
at home. We are now in a position to see how these 
populations are distributed. Canada is not, in fact, a 
bilingual country from sea to sea. There are three 
major regions with respect to the two official languages. 
One I shall call the “Quebec heartland”—all of that 
province except for the Montreal census metropolitan 
area and eight border counties. In the Quebec heart- 
land, French is overwhelmingly dominant. A second 
is what I shall call the “interface areas”, composed of 
those counties of Ontario and New Brunswick listed 
in footnotes 4 and 5 which border the province of 
Quebec and of those parts of Quebec referred to 
above, which are not included in the Quebec heart- 
land. In the interface areas, both languages are in 
common use. The third region is the rest of the coun- 
try, stretching both east and west, where English is 
overwhelmingly dominant. 


Distributed across this general picture there are 
214,170 French-speakers living in the predominantly 
English areas and 130,375 English-speakers living in 
the Quebec heartland. (For purposes of comparison, 
note that 1,576,050 Canadians whose language of the 
home is neither English nor French are distributed 
throughout all three regions. ) 


This way of looking at the distribution of the 
official languages in Canada is presented in Table X. 


TABLE X 


Three Language Regions 
Population by Language Most Often Spoken at Home, 1971 


French English Other Totals 


Quebec heartland.......... 2,898,875 130,375 26,400 3,055,650 
(94.9%) (4.3%) (0.9%) (100.0%) 
214,170 12,708,755 1,256,595 14,179,520 
(1.5%) (89.6%) (8.9%) (100.0%) 
Interface areas.............. 2,432,980 1,607,110 293,055 4,333,145 

(56.1%) (37.1%) (6.8%) (100.0%) 


English areas................ 


§ The work of Dr. Don Cartwright, geographer on the staff of 
the Advisory Board, and of Neil Morrison, the Board’s Secretary- 
General, contributed a great deal to this analist. The point of 
view was first suggested to me by Richard Joy’s Languages in 
Conflict, Ottawa, 1967. 


In Table XI, the same figures are presented, but 
the percentages apply vertically. This enables us to 
see, for example, that only 0.9 per cent of Canada’s 
English-speakers live in the Quebec heartland; or, as 
another example, that almost 44 per cent of Canada’s 
French-speakers live in the interface areas. 


TABLE XI 


Three Language Regions 
Population by Language Most Often Spoken at Home, 1971 


French English Other 
Quebec heartland)..2....:.n...c02 898.875 130,375 26,400 
(52.3%) (0.9%) ( 1.7%) 
Maplish arease ges Sela cO 12. 708. 755 1,256,595 
( 3.9%) (88.0%) (79.7%) 
Interface areas..............:-....... 2,432,980 1,607,100 293,055 
(43.9%) (11.1%) (18.6%) 
OUBIC sae tet cece 5,546,025 14,446,240 1,570,050 


(100.0%) (100.0%) (100.0% 


Tables XII and XIII are parallel to Tables X 
and XI but this time the figures show the number of 
people who speak one or the other, or both, or neither 
of the official languages (figures from the third of the 
census questions previously mentioned). The percent- 
ages of unilingual speakers in the interface areas as 
shown in Table XII are of special interest—33 per cent 
of people living in these areas are unilingual French; 
30 per cent are unilingual English. 


Table XIII shows, on the other hand, that 99.5 
per cent (90.5 per cent plus 9 per cent) of all English 
unilinguals live in the English areas or the interface 
areas: 99.1 per cent (62 per cent plus 37.1 per cent) of 
all French unilinguals live in the Quebec heartland or 
the interface areas. 


TABLE XII 


Three Language Regions 
Population by Official Language, 1971 


French English 
only only Both Neither Totals 


2,406,295 70,860 569,560 8,945 3,055,650 
(78.7%) (2.3%) (18.6%) (0.3%) (100.0%) 


Quebec heartland 
English areas.. 35,195 13,097,425 799,600 247,300 14,179,520 
(0.2%) (92.4%) (5.6%) (1.7%) (100.0%) 


1,437,765 1,301,255 1,530,995 63,115 4,333,145 
(33.2%) (30.0%) (35.3%) (1.5%) (100.0%) 


Interface areas. 
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TABLE XII! 


Three Language Regions 
Population by Official Language, 1971 


French English 
only only Both Neither 


Quebec heartland 2,406,295 70,860 569,560 8,945 


(62.0% ) (0.5%) (19.6%) (2.8%) 
English areas.. wwe 35,195 13,097,425 799,600 247,300 
(0.9%) (90.5%) (27.6%) (77.4%) 


wigts/,/0) 1,501,200 1, 5905995 63,115 
(37.1%) (9.0%) (52.8%) (19.8%) 


Interface areas........ 


Totals .o3,879,255 14,469,540 2,900,155 319,360 
(100.0%) (100.0%) (100.0%) (100.0%) 


IIl—Bilingual Districts 
A. General Considerations 


Within the interface region, the proportions of 
both languages are high, the absolute numbers are 
high, there are many unilingual speakers of each lan- 
guage and there are urban centres functioning in both 
languages, within the sphere of activity of each com- 
munity. There is no question but that the federal 
government should be obliged to function in both 
languages within these areas, and a reasonable form 
through which to impose this obligation would be to 
designate bilingual districts within which services 
would be offered in both official languages in all prin- 
cipal offices. 


Outside the interface region, however, I do not 
believe that the declaration of a bilingual district is 
the best answer. In return for the costs involved, fi- 
nancially and in some cases politically, I think the 
benefits to the minority community would be slight 
compared with other contributions the federal govern- 
ment can make. 


B. Other Federal Government Contributions 


In our visits, we found over and over again that 
the two features considered by the isolated minorities 
to be the most crucial are schools, and high quality 
radio and television broadcasting. Schools are of 
course a provincial matter, and the federal govern- 
ment’s contribution can only be indirect, but its con- 
tribution of funds for minority language teaching has 
already been substantial. In broadcasting the federal 
government’s role can be much more direct, and the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation announced in 
March 1974 an extensive proposal for increased broad- 
casting in both languages to minority language com- 
munities. 
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In addition, the federal government has initiated 
other forms of support, through the office of the Secre- 
tary of State—social and cultural animation, social 
and cultural exchanges, and so on. In broadening the 
range of possibilities for social participation in the 
minority language, these forms of contribution by the 
federal government can make a real difference to the 
rights of the minority in language islands, as bilingual 
federal government offices simply would not. 


It is by no means necessary to create a bilingual 
district in order to provide a minority group with these 
types of federal assistance. For one thing, such as- 
sistance is already forthcoming. Furthermore, the Royal 
Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, in 
whose recommendations bilingual districts in this coun- 
try have their origins, did not in any way suggest that 
schooling and broadcasting in the minority language 
should be limited to bilingual districts. The Commis- 
sion envisaged many small minority communities out- 
side bilingual districts, maintaining their own lan- 
guage while also functioning in the majority language 
of the wider community. 


I11J—Recommended Districts 


In every case, the districts I am recommending 
are within what I have called the interface region. In 
principle, they coincide with one or two provincial 
administrative units—counties, districts, or census di- 
visions, depending on the province. One reason for 
trying to follow such boundaries is that they have 
the advantage of easy recognition. Another is that 
they are of a manageable size, so that “principal 
offices”, as called for in the Act, would be accessible 
to the population. 


The language statistics given in the descriptions 
of the districts are the mother tongue figures (that is, 
the data for the first question referred to previously), 
in order to demonstrate that the legal minimum of 
10 per cent is met in every case. For purposes of com- 
parison, and in the interests of presenting a truer pic- 
ture of language use in each district, figures for 
language most often spoken at home are included 
parenthetically in those cases where the recommended 
district includes a census division. The abbrevi- 
ations M.T. and H.L., appearing in the descriptions, 
signify mother tongue and language most often spoken 
at home, respectively. 


A. New Brunswick 


I am pleased as my colleagues are with the fact 
that in 1969 New Brunswick passed its Official Lan- 


guages Act, thus declaring itself a bilingual province. 
That is an immensely significant step in the recent 
history of that province. 

However, I disagree with the conclusion reached 
by my colleagues that the province as a whole should 
be declared a federal bilingual district. 

In its Official Languages Act, the province of New 
Brunswick decided not to designate geographic areas 
within which they would have fixed obligations. They 
chose instead to implement their bilingual services more 
flexibly. 

By contrast, the federal government, in its Official 
Languages Act, chose to create bilingual districts 
within which their obligations would be fixed very 
formally indeed. If all of New Brunswick is declared 
a federal bilingual district, there is no way to distinguish 
their obligations in Moncton or Edmundston from 
their obligations in St. Stephen or Sussex. The job of 
the Bilingual Districts Advisory Board is to locate 
the populations of the two official languages in order 
to recommend the areas which should be able to func- 
tion in both languages. To fail to do this in New 
Brunswick, it seems to me, is to cast doubt upon the 
whole notion of formally defined bilingual districts. 
One might as well go on to say that, since the overall 
figures for Canada meet the requirements of the law, 
the whole of Canada should be declared a bilingual 
district. 

The overall figures for the two official languages 
in New Brunswick are very similar to those for the 
country as a whole—68 per cent English-speakers in 
New Brunswick, 67 per cent in Canada; 31 per cent 
French-speakers in New Brunswick, 26 per cent in 
Canada. 

Just as Table X shows how these populations are 
concentrated throughout the country, Table XIV shows 
the concentrations in New Brunswick. 


TABLE X]V 


Population by Language Most Often Spoken at Home, 
New Brunswick, 1971 


French English Other Totals 


IMAGAWASKE.cicccesasecscn 335159 1,800 20 34,975 
(94.9%) (5.1%) (0.1%) (100.0%) 

6 other Interface 
RATES oer casc cheonncectes 158,605 149,380 2,980 310,965 


(51.0%) (48.0%) (1.0%) (100.0%) 


Rest:of Province........:..... T3325. 2795540 1,750 288,615 
(2.5%) (96.9%) (0.6%) (100.0%) 


From this Table, it strikes me as a relatively 
simple step to designate the areas which should be able 
to function in both languages. 

The majority report has pointed out that many 
federal government head offices are in St. John and 
Fredericton, and has argued that these cities ought 
therefore to be included within a bilingual district. 

There is, however, another side to that coin. The 
only obligation on the federal government is to provide 
bilingual services in the principal offices within a 
bilingual district. If the whole of New Brunswick is a 
single bilingual district, most of the principal offices 
would be in St. John and Fredericton. It could be 
argued then that the obligation is fulfilled by providing 
services only in St. John and Fredericton; and _ this 
would of course be of much less benefit to the Acadian 
population than providing services at the local level. 
In this sense, recommending the whole province as a 
single bilingual district would be doing a disservice to 
the Acadian population. 

Of course, one can hope the application would be 
more reasonable than that. But I believe that the 
application is more likely to be reasonable if the 
original recommendation is reasonable, that is, if the 
areas designated as bilingual districts do correspond 
to areas where both languages are in common use. 
There is indeed every reason for the federal government 
to provide services in both languages in its head offices 
in New Brunswick, even if they fall outside bilingual 
districts. Section 9(2) of the Act (described in the 
majority report) seems to me to cover this case quite 
satisfactorily. 

I recommend the following federal bilingual dis- 
tricts within the province of New Brunswick. 


1. Gloucester 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Gloucester consists of 
the census division of Gloucester. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


English French 


division—subdivision total Mr” FL2.7 6 MEY PRL 


74,750 12,615 (14,130) 61,875 (60,525) 
16.9% (18.9%) 82.8% (81.0%) 


Gloucester, division.....................:.00+ 


. 74,750 12,615 (14,130) 61,875 (60,525) 
16.9% (18.9%) 82.8% (81.0%) 


* M.T.: mother tongue. 
t H.L.: home language. 


9 Gloucester, Kent, Northumberland, Restigouche, Victoria, 
Westmorland. 
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c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Gloucester is located in 
the federal electoral district of Gloucester, and 
in part of the federal electoral district of 
Restigouche; it is located in the provincial elec- 
toral districts of Bathurst, Caraquet, Nepisiguit— 
Chaleur, Nigadoo—Chaleur, Shippegan-Les-Iles 
and Tracadie. 


2. Northumberland—Kent—Westmorland 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Northumberland—Kent— 
Westmorland consists of the census division of 
Kent; the census subdivisions of Alnwick, 
Chatham, Glenelg, Hardwicke, Nelson, New- 
castle, and Rogersville, the towns of Chatham 
and Newcastle and the villages of Douglastown, 
Loggieville, Neguac, Nelson Miramichi and 
Rogersville, in the census division of Northumber- 
land; and the census subdivisions of Botsford, 
Dorchester, Moncton and Shediac, the city of 
Moncton, the towns of Dieppe and Shediac, and 
the villages of Cap-Pelé, Chartersville, Dor- 
chester, East Shediac, Lewisville, St. Anselme 
and St. Joseph, in the census division of West- 
morland. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


English French 
division—subdivision total MT." ) ECE. OM * 9 RRL 
WRti by: OR VESIOTL.; iocaact scores -ntemreneec 24,900 3,640 (3,985) 20,265 (19,975) 


14.6% (16.0%) 81.4% (80.2%) 


Northumberland, division (pt) 


subdivisions 


PINE 5 pears be scnaioccccasestssassoee 5,685 1,150 4,515 
20.2% 79.4% 
CARRE cartons eee 3,010 2,485 510 
82.6% 16.9% 
Sf a Spe eS Ta 1,955 1,855 90 
94.9% 4.6% 
DARE ACN sence chnisieracacteceteccatear 2,660 760 1,895 
28.6% 71.2% 
TINGRSSILS x 3s scraceesintenorccenccceeardes 1,010 975 30 
96.5% 3.0% 
PC IEE onic! sncciaseaniaecitreannaseiacedey 2,220 1,475 735 
66.4% 33.1% 
Bisperavills-:. cic. cleanin 1,370 35 1,340 
2.6% 97.8% 
towns 
Pisthinty ie ceknSenneten 1g hods tes 700 
90.2% 8.9% 
Jaa ce tn SS aNeaNe seat Aven rove Petes 6,460 5,825 565 
90.2% 8.7% 
villages 
Kropglaste wis as sscccnceacscecespons 635 610 25 
96.1% 3.9% 
PING So assckiepbcobantnettencccs 875 805 70 
92.0% 8.0% 
Neguac..... pelccasacteaeeeeteeten 1,500 80 1,415 
5.3% 94.3% 
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English French 
division—subdivision total ALT. HL BME... 
Nelson Miramichi... 1,580 1,475 100 
93.4% 6.3% 
Rogersville : ; 1,080 » 1,050 
2.8% 97.2% 
Westmorland, division (pt) 
subdivisions 
Distal: sscccccctethiemaneetodaad . aye a Ge 1,295 
55.2% 43.8% 
DOPCIAE 5... cneadnladiimens | OSE 705 4,125 
14.6% 85.1% 
BA GHCEORL......<<.50-reene edie 6,930 5,480 1,380 
79.1% 19.9% 
PIII RIN, anise nied Conptteninmsiandal. | iar eke 5,495 
17.8% 82.0% 
BECO snccesconcenseo es alienate 47,890 31,015 16,260 
64.8% 34.0% 
ns ee er as, | , 275° 1,328 2,930 
31.0% 68.5% 
DI cccarcmntrpecronstineaeeperan 2,205 315 1,875 
14.3% 85.0% 
villages 
MONG Sic aa toey ee vaneete 2,085 35 2,040 
1.7% 97.8% 
Cher tere ode owns cececstecctasasesnactuts 320 155 165 
48.4% 51.6% 
GI CIRLEE a anes uteronvsnn canna 1,200 1,025 165 
85.4% 13.8% 
Fant: Shee dia scscidcssovnemiertaniens 585 7S 510 
12.8% 87.2% 
SC owiewilles Nod cken..eeneak 3,710 2,445 1,230 
65.9% 33.2% 
Bay PRIS CLIIIG. csceduesaissnncisesatnaesncatons 1,150 155 995 
13.5% 86.5% 
PS ORE [oo 2 eee SERENE nes We 690 35 655 
5.1% 94.9% 
arian a cect ea voshveoanesse nie ease sgipeamecdi 148,320 73,850 72,425 
49.8% 48.8% 


* M.T.: mother tongue. 
+ H.L.: home language. 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Northumberland— 
Kent—Westmorland is located in part of the fed- 
eral electoral districts of Moncton, Northumber- 
land—Miramichi and Westmorland—Kent; it is 
located in the provincial electoral districts of Bay 
du Vin, Kent South, Kent Centre, Kent North, 
Memramcook, Miramichi Bay, Moncton East, 
Moncton North, Moncton West and Shediac, 
and in part of the provincial electoral district 
of Petitcodiac. 


3. Restigouche 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Restigouche consists of 
the census division of Restigouche. 
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b. 1971 census statistics 


English French 
division—subdivision total DLA. thay Es BEL 
Restigouche, division.................0.0.... 41,290 16,405 (17,815) 24,680 (23,395) 
39.7% (43.1%) 59.8% (56.7%) 
RIOR ea ceee ost uid trmsentsy conn vacgicavesesaxanees 41,290 16,405 (17,815) 24,680 (23,395) 


39.7% (43.1%) 59.8% (56.7%) 


* M.T.: mother tongue. 
Tt H.L.: home language. 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Restigouche is located 
in part of the federal electoral district of Resti- 
gouche, and in the provincial electoral districts 
of Campbellton, Dalhousie, Restigouche East 
and Restigouche West. 


4. Victoria 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Victoria consists of the 
census subdivisions of Denmark, Drummond 
and Grand Falls, the town of Grand Falls, and 
the village of Drummond, in the census division 
of Victoria. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


English French 
division—subdivision total Mi" BL or SLs 
Victoria, division (pt) 
subdivisions 

PP RISISAT By ccs acsstnaaaanensecnacesiipacsactay: 1,730 1,255 285 
712.5% 16.5% 
25215 145 2,075 
23% 93.7% 
1,645 1,190 445 
72.3% 27.1% 

town 
MOBO EAMES cocky pssy sipanncsslawagebouaies 4,515 935 3,540 
20.7% 78.4% 

village 
PPE UNITIOTIOL «, oocsynscscerssosacnp peters 635 10 630 
1.6% 99.2% 
EAL, Seer trends ovosisanradanarsyputbeetoivasnnds 10,740 3,535 6,975 
32.9% 64.9% 


* M.T.: mother tongue. 
t H.L.: home language. 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Victoria is located in 
part of the federal electoral district of Mada- 
waska—Victoria; it is located in the provincial 
electoral district of Grand Falls, and in part of 
the provincial electoral district of Victoria— 
Tobique. 


Note that Madawaska is not included as a bi- 
lingual district in my recommendations. I think the 
federal government should not be called upon to 
duplicate its services in English, given a population 
that is 94.8 per cent French-speaking. 


B. Quebec 


Although I am recommending five bilingual dis- 
tricts within Quebec, I think a case can be made for 
recommending none at all. The rights of every French- 
speaker in Canada essentially depend on the strength 
of the French setting in Quebec. Without that flourish- 
ing society, no Canadian could live fully in French. 
It would be nonsensical to attempt to strengthen the 
rights of the French-speaking minorities outside Que- 
bec if in the same process we undermine the position 
of French as the language of work and exchange 
within Quebec. This would amount to violating the 
intentions of the Official Languages Act. 


Bearing this in mind, I think nonetheless that the 
creation of bilingual districts in the areas I am recom- 
mending would not lead to any undermining of the 
French language communities that are involved. These 
are areas where there are very large numbers of uni- 
lingual English-speakers, and where communities 
function in both languages. Recommending that the 
federal government continue to provide its services in 
both languages is above all recognizing the way the 
communities are actually functioning. 


In the case of Montreal, I agree with the majority 
of the Board that a bilingual district is an inappropriate 
structure. To declare the whole census metropolitan 
area a bilingual district would not be helpful, because 
within that area someone would still have to locate 
the language boundaries in order to decide where the 
“real” bilingual areas are. On the other hand, cutting 
the city into parts for the purpose seems to be a distor- 
tion of the whole idea. I agree that a judicious applica- 
tion of Section 9(2) of the Act is called for. 


However, I do not agree with the majority of the 
Board that bilingual services should be offered “‘in all 
of its offices serving the public and located in the census 
metropolitan area of Montreal.” (Para. 724) This 
recommendation strikes me as ill-conceived. (The same 
end would be achieved more honestly by recommending 
that Montreal be a bilingual district after all). 

Instead, I would recommend an examination of 
the areas served by federal government offices to deter- 
mine which ones have need of a bilingual capacity. 
There are very large sections in this area which are 
overwhelmingly French-speaking, and where it would 
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therefore be unreasonable to expect the federal govern- 
ment to offer services in both languages. To begin with, 
of the census subdivisions in Verchéres, L’Assomption, 
and Beauharnois, which are included in the Montreal 
census metropolitan area, all are essentially French- 
speaking. On the island of Montreal, as well, there are 
large French-speaking subdivisions, as the majority 
report has mentioned. 

I would propose that such a study be carried out 
by the Treasury Board, that its findings and instructions 
be passed on to each federal department, and that the 
Commissioner of Official Languages be informed, in 
order to undertake the necessary supervision. 

I would like to point out, furthermore, that the 
mechanism for enforcement under Section 9(2) is 
exactly the same as for bilingual districts. That is, the 
Official Language Commissionner lodges a complaint 
with Parliament in any case where a federal department 
is found failing to offer services as required. That being 
the case, as long as it is clear where the services are 
to be provided, and the Commissioner is so informed, 
his supervision can be just as thorough and as effective 
as in bilingual districts. 

The districts I am recommending in Quebec are 
quite similar to those recommended by the majority of 
the Board which fall within the interface region. 

I recommend the following bilingual districts within 
the province of Quebec. 


1. Argenteuil 


Since most of the English-speaking population of 
Deux-Montagnes is included in the census metro- 
politan area of Montreal, and so dealt with elsewhere, 
I differ from the majority in limiting this recommenda- 
tion to the single county of Argenteuil. 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Argenteuil consists of 
the census division of Argenteuil. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


English French 
division—subdivision total MIF Haat. MAE. aR 
Argenteuil, division................:00c+es+0 31,320 8,870 (9,335) 22,025 (21,795) 


28.3% (29.8%) 70.3% (69.6%) 


TORN co cnnacrnrtatvtnesacosortecaarenconbale osm 31,320 8,870 (9,335) 22,025 (21,795) 
28.3% (29.8%) 70.3% (69.6%) 


* M.T.: mother tongue. 
t H.L.: home language. 
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c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Argenteuil is located in 
part of the federal electoral district of Argen- 
teuil—Deux-Montagnes, and in part of the pro- 
vincial electoral district of Argenteuil. 


2. Brome—Missisquoi 


This district, together with districts 3 and 5, cor- 
respond to parts of what is a single district in the 
majority recommendations. My slight differences from 
the majority here reflect what I think is a more ac- 
curate description of the language boundaries. I was 
also concerned to keep the districts small enough so 
they made sense to the people living in them and 
would be administratively more feasible. 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Brome—RMissisquoi con- 
sists of the census division of Brome; the census 
subdivisions of Bedford, Dunham, Frelighsburg, 
St-Armand-Ouest, St-Georges-de-Clarenceville, 
St-Ignace-de-Stanbridge, St-Thomas, Stanbridge, 
Stanbridge Station, and Venise-en-Québec, the 
towns of Bedford and Cowansville, and the vil- 
lages of Clarenceville, Dunham, Frelighsburg 
and Philipsburg, in the census division of Mis- 
sisquoi. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


English French 
division—subdivision total MT." HL Mes. BEF 
POMS, EVI asi ss essicennecoandibagententess 15,310 7,690 (8,270) 7,095 (6,775) 


50.2% (54.0%) 46.3% (44.2%) 
Missisquoi, division (pt) 
subdivisions 


17175 DR ee ee nt Re aes 595 205 370 
34.5% 62.2% 
IID dios. i ninacoeneabics 1,735 585 1,100 
33.7% 63.4% 
POH SHS DIG, ociscivrseceeessdiatesetories 690 140 525 
20.3% 16.1% 
St-Armand-Ouest. ...............000.... 945 305 585 
32.3% 61.9% 
St-Georges-de-Clarenceville........ 555 235 290 
42.3% 52.3% 
St-Ignace-de-Stanbridge. 835 140 680 
16.8% 81.4% 
SEAT ORI scan sdagstcersoaercenwcint 540 230 260 
42.6% 48.1% 
ST ee 1 ee SOA eet ees PRE DED 885 575 265 
65.0% 29.9% 
Stanbridge Station...................... 415 55 345 
13.3% 83.1% 
Verise-en-Québec..........ccececscenee 505 80 395 
15.8% 78.2% 
towns 
(OS RE CRN se ae eSB 2,785 645 2,090 
3.2% 75.0% 
CULIIDIR Bo cas tics cacasatalons 11,920 2,190 9,575 
18.4% 80.3% 
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English French 
division—subdivision total Mite SLT NCES Bice 

villages 

MAT CRCEVIUG, 5.5 cs.sccera1ivsveyenicorseee 340 200 125 

58.8% 36.8% 

[BCC tt Rename eB Soe eat er ke 485 110 375 

22.7% 17.3% 

VCUGISONITE «pecs .pecdneec where 345 45 295 

13.0% 85.5% 

Pg: 1 | ee nae be 390 150 220 

38.5% 56.4% 

SE SIDE eres ceevtepscttearveves seviosokuemtiieresiseey 39,275 13,580 24,590 

34.6% 62.6% 


* M.T.: mother tongue. 
t+ H.L.: home language. 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Brome—RMissisquoi is lo- 
cated in part of the federal electoral districts of 
Brome—Missisquoi and Shefford, and in part of 
the provincial electoral districts of Brome—Mis- 
sisquoi and Iberville. 


3. Huntingdon—Chateauguay 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Huntingdon—Chateau- 
guay consists of the census subdivisions of 
St-Antoine-Abbé partie nord-est, St-Jean-Chry- 
sostome, St-Malachie-d’Ormstown, and Trés- 
Saint-Sacrement, and the villages of Howick, 
Ormstown and St-Chrysostome, in the census 
division of Chateauguay; and the census division 
of Huntingdon. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


English French 
division—subdivision total MOT Tir M.E* ELF 
Chateauguay, division (pt) 
subdivisions 
St-Antoine-Abbé, partie nord- 
Moose otes ss sione cs ce anshannnuisugeencyevearbyseoeaae 310 5 305 
1.6% 98.4% 
St-Jean-Chrysostome..............0..- 1,345 180 1,185 
13.4% 85.9% 
St-Malachie-d’Ormstown............. 2,035 805 1,160 
39.6% 57.0% 
Trés-Saint-Sacrement.................. 1,445 845 580 
58.5% 40.1% 
villages 
SARS oe raeecatstccans tea ahansntc 575 285 285 
49.6% 49.6% 
TRC a7 eee a a RE A 1,520 710 795 
46.7% 52.3% 
St-Chrysostome is; sciersvstissscancacoie 1,075 30 1,045 
2.8% 97.2% 
Huntingdon, division.........0......0.0.c000. 15,360 6,050 (7,235) 8,155 (7,885) 
39.4% (47.1%) 53.1% (51.3%) 
FILS RR ae Ree nce Le 23,665 8,910 13,480 


37.7% 57.0% 


*M.T.: mother tongue. 
t H.L.: home language. 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Huntingdon—Chateau- 
guay is located in part of the federal electoral 
district of Beauharnois—Salaberry and Saint- 
Jean, and in part of the provincial electoral dis- 
trict of Huntingdon. 


4. Pontiac 


Since most of the English-speaking population of 
Gatineau is included within the National Capital Region 
I differ from the majority in limiting this recommenda- 
tion to the single county of Pontiac. 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Pontiac consists of the 
census subdivision of Alleyn & Cawood, Bristol, 
Chichester, Clarendon, Dorion, Grand-Calumet, 
Isle-aux-Allumettes partie est, Isle-des-Allumet- 
tes, Leslie Clapham & Huddersfield, Litchfield, 
Mansfield & Pontefract, Rapides-des-Joachims, 
Sheen Esher Aberdeen & Malakoff, Thorne and 
Waltham & Bryson, the villages of Bryson, Camp- 
bell’s Bay, Chapeau, Fort-Coulonge, Portage-du- 
Fort, and Shawville, and, in whole or in part, 
the enumeration area (E.A.) No. 211 of the 
federal electoral district (E.D.) No. 450 (Pon- 
tiac), in the census division of Pontiac. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


English French 
division—subdivision total NOE” FLEA MCF? Fit 
Pontiac, division (pt) 
subdivisions 

Alleyn & Cawood:.....0ciecsssdcsnes 165 140 25 
84.8% 15.2% 
| 12 | INR SRR aa RD . 1,020 935 70 
91.7% 6.9% 
Chichester .,..ccivcsdcans Scalgte teas 565 480 80 
85.0% 14.2% 
(CTARONGON..... 3 sposececcessesees ssapses 1,640 1,555 65 
94.8% 4.0% 
PDOTIOI 5s cseveak spisvisninis slseeuavenssloee 345 — 345 
= 100.0% 
Grand-Calumet : 1,035 270 755 
26.1% 72.9% 
Isle-aux-Allumettes partie est.... 390 305 80 
78.2% 20.5% 
Isle-des-Allumettes.... , : 640 300 345 
46.9% 53.9% 

Leslie, Clapham & Hudders- 
field ; . 1,015 495 485 
48.8% 47.8% 
Litchfield. ........ ca : 670 495 155 
73.9% 23.1% 
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English French 
division —subdivision total M.T.° HL. MT. BL 

Mansfield & Pontefract...... . 1,820 250 1,560 
13.7% 85.7% 
Rapides-des-Joachims................ 230 150 75 
65.2% 32.6% 

Sheen, Esher, Aberdeen & 
Malakoff Senile 195 185 5 
94.9% 2.6% 
Thorne Testes 295 225 10 
16,3% 3.4% 
Waltham & Bryson.................... 490 385 110 
78.6% 22.4% 

villages 
Bryson - ‘Reaey at 810 410 390 
50.6% 48.1% 
Campbell’s Bay. tere iphAds 1,185 710 470 
59.9% 39.7% 
a eR SR Ree eee 535 360 175 
67.3% 32.7% 
Fort-Coullonge............ccssssccssceees 1,785 260 1,520 
14.6% 85.2% 
Portage-du-Fort........sscs-sccssassssss 435 375 55 
86.2% 12.6% 
SEEM WE MAIO. Letstsscaancenversovnyneemhnaniids 1,745 1,630 90 
93.4% 5.2% 
E.D. E.A. 

ie BE Se) eR ine 4 545 30 515 
5.5% 94.5% 
j2 |) Re SAR A Re: SG AG 17,555 9,945 7,380 
56.7% 42.0% 


*M.T.: mother tongue. 
t H.L.: home language. 


Note: Datum is given for the whole of an enumeration area, even where only part 
of an E.A. is included within the bilingual district. 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Pontiac is located in part 
of the federal electoral district of Pontiac, and in 
part of the provincial electoral district of Pon- 
tiac—Témiscamingue. 


5. Stanstead—Compton 


Note that a small part of the census division of 
Sherbrooke is included in this recommendation—not- 
ably, the town of Lennoxville, which is largely English- 
speaking. 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Stanstead—Compton 
consists of the census division of Compton; the 
census subdivision of Ascot, and the town of 
Lennoxville, in the census division of Sherbrooke; 
and the census division of Stanstead. 
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b. 1971 census statistics 


English French 


division—subdivision total MT° HL? Mt.* BLS 


21,365 4,215 (4,310) 17,060 (17,015) 
19.7% (20.2%) 79.8% (79.6%) 


Compton, division .. 


Sherbrooke, division (pt) 


subdivision 
pt 4,320 1,550 2,720 
35.9% 63.0% 
town 
Lennoxville 3,860 2,790 980 
72.3% 25.4% 


36,265 7,935 (8,165) 28,120 (27,970) 
21.9% (22.5%) 77.5% (17.1%) 


Stanstead, division 


48,880 
74.3% 


65,810 16,490 
25.1% 


yi | A eC encen ot ene A 


* M.T.: mother tongue. 
t+ H.L.: home language. 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Stanstead—Compton is 
located in part of the federal electoral districts 
of Brome—AMissisquoi, Compton and Sherbrooke, 
and in part of the provincial electoral district of 
Mégantic—Compton, Orford and Saint-Frangois. 


I have had difficulty deciding about the counties 
of Gaspé-Est and Bonaventure. The percentage of 
English-speakers is relatively low (in most of my 
recommended districts the minority composes at least 
25 per cent of the population). But in these two coun- 
ties this relatively small minority has an amazingly 
high proportion of unilinguals, suggesting that the 
communities function in both languages. 


I have decided, in my perplexity, not to recom- 
mend them as bilingual districts. I certainly cannot 
accept one of the reasons given by the majority—that 
it would contribute to the self-esteem of the English 
language minority. That is not the function of a bi- 
lingual district; it makes too many other specific de- 
mands. Nor can I accept the majority’s suggestion 
that if the counties were a bilingual district, federal 
services in general would be improved—in whatever 
language. In fact, I would tend toward the opposite 
view. I can well imagine an administrator deciding not 
to improve services there, because to do so would 
entail doing it doubly, if it were a bilingual district. 
This is one reason for my decision not to recommend 
them as bilingual districts, at least at this time. 


The more general reason behind this decision is 
that a bilingual district is a heavy mechanism, and a 
difficult one to dislodge. In Section I1V—Supplementary 
Recommendations, I shall make an alternate proposal 
for these two counties. 
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C. Ontario 


Here again, my recommendations include only 
areas within the interface region. On the whole, the 
districts I recommend are smaller than the districts 
recommended by the majority of the Board for the 
same areas. This is due to the same reasons as in Que- 
bec: on the one hand, my preference for recognizable 
districts of a reasonably small size; and, on the other 
hand, my attempt to delineate as well as possible the 
boundaries between areas where both languages are 
in common use, and areas which are essentially uni- 
lingual. 

I recommend the following districts within the 
province of Ontario. 


1. Cochrane 


The northern boundary of this district follows the 
railway line; its exact contour is determined by school 
district boundaries. 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Cochrane consists of 
the census subdivisions of Black River—Mathe- 
son, Fauquier, Glackmeyer, Kendrey, Kingham 
I.D. (part), Mountjoy, Playfair, Shackleton & 
Machin, Tisdale and Whitney, the towns of 
Cochrane, Hearst, Iroquois Falls, Kapuskasing, 
Smooth Rock Falls and Timmins, in whole or in 
part the enumeration areas (E.A.) No. 052, 
053, 054, 055, 056, 057, 058, 063, 064, 065, 
Ps, LOA W114. TIS CIN IS 1 15S [SR 1 54. 
155, 156, 157, 162, 167 and 168 of the federal 
electoral district (E.D.) No. 505 (Cochrane), 
and the enumeration areas No. 024, 025, 026, 
027, 073 and 074 of the federal electoral dis- 
trict No. 573 (Timmins), in the census division 
of Cochrane. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


English French 
division—subdivision total M.T.2) BEE Ma Bt 
Cochrane, division (pt) 
subdivisions 

Black River—Matheson.............. 3,185 1,895 1,170 
59.5% 36.7% 

PIRI, 20 ca cunning traianenne vonssceas 1,505 110 1,380 
7.3% 917% 

GRRE YOR oan scecncgatpsncningansnnnapss 815 315 445 
38.6% 54.6% 

1 phe SPR ie oar oe 1,140 160 950 
14.0% 83.3% 


English French 
division—subdivision total MTEL MT 3s 
Kingham I.D. (pt).0.0000..0000000.... 20 10 10 
50.0% 50.0% 
WVEOUEINOY.. gcc tes ccoecnchance essa 2,820 720 2,010 
25.5% 71.3% 
Ly gt: ee ee - aie 815 245 555 
30.1% 68.1% 
Shackleton & Machin.................. 1,005 10 990 
1.0% 98.5% 
gp ET ee Ree ralip heey on sateen ae eee 8,150 5,330 1,100 
65.4% 13.5% 
WERE. i osraasentuaetessssseeasitts 1,965 1,355 370 
69.0% 18.8% 
towns 
MERPOTMANN oes i sescccacadizsacebnacettbuer th 4,965 2,440 2,210 
49.1% 44.5% 
ELT soe folaleacks th iipiarsacca tens 3,500 §25 2,745 
15.0% 78.4% 
FFOGMOIS ANS 5. sasigssestsbcosseectaccus 7,270 3,505 3,550 
48.2% 48.8% 
FCA DUBKASING: .«.eisstveonsessrevvasssscsive 12,835 4,620 7,410 
36.0% 57.7% 
Smooth Rock Falls......cc.0c0cc000.20-- 1,235 435 745 
35.2% 60.3% 
PE NUUEISTOS Se osen ah anaceeese ane a 28,545 12,270 13,075 
43.0% 45.8% 
E.D. E.A 
DS, OS Serscrckucletessccincteccratseenies 10 — _ 
SOW Oost paavar tuations 520 55 440 
10.6% 84.6% 
SOD OSA coe has cap eecsnisisects 870 40 815 
4.69 93.7% 
5S.) O5S.25. cee eae 405 45 340 
11.1% 84.0% 
ANS SARS IA. Gactey das swe benniccesentaie eis oy 870 60 795 
6.9% 91.4% 
OS OS Paes caiseussniesets soaeses east saath 195 10 170 
5.1% 87.2% 
SS aa MNS Bis etiecaretees anna catarceoaseence 790 45 725 
5.7% 91.8% 
EMS OGD set veveduspasivastinacteraacoeeene 405 30 375 
7.4% 92.6% 
1 Mag Ue ta eeaeeteanee ee se aed 660 50 595 
7.6% 90.2% 
SOS i MGS ae. ta tucnnsnentinegaatnieree 270 70 135 
25.9% 50.0% 
SALW we LSE Orn poet eRe Rains Rene eee 10 — 5 
_— 50.0% 
EEE nu devlarenae antes 370 205 170 
55.4% 46.0% 
PRI "AIR. oe Mochi veasa hen sert are moves 695 365 305 
52.5% 43.9% 
DS ADB. vs telacssstesicinepts oeeaswoke 300 140 145 
46.7% 48.3% 
whe 6 i Rae se, SR oe 335 165 150 
49.3% 44.8% 
big BL eee, Oe ee ey -- -- — 
SOS USE LIED ester snc cancceen sxetansesieicee 350 20 320 
5.7% 91.4% 
1 2 ig! (i SA cote ae Se Be 540 20 525 
3.7% 97.2% 
NOS RISA ays Ais tivanlatrernsvacgntnerteee 90 70 15 
17.8% 16.7% 
i La IO Ua RS: A ine Sea 535 110 430 
20.6% 80.4% 
21 gg? Caf alt Ble Sti 8 Repel fie or a 700 150 550 
21.4% 78.6% 
i oe fee fA 2, A ee See 85 10 80 
11.8% 94.1% 
DUS | Bea acenuripsicatersceae sata 445 25 415 
5.6% 93.3% 
505) BGT FO Bick sagiaeesece eee 5 — -- 
Ree: RON BEND Avaccvangaseccabniienced 450 365 35 
81.1% 7.8% 
og SEN tl 9S Teh et kts Scie. 40 20 25 
50.0% 62.5% 
DED Muon etter nasherresetee one 10 5 a 
50.0% - 


*M.T.: mother tongue. 
7 H.L.: home language. 


Note: Datum is given for the whole of an enumeration area, even 


where only part of an E.A. is included within the bilingual district. 
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English French 
division—subdivision total MT." BLL. MIS ELF 

STS Bb en ae 310 115 165 
37.1% 53.2% 

573 027 pe aes 340 150 130 
44.1% 38.2% 

573 073 : re 675 370 235 
54.8% 34.8% 

573 (074... sevtagaeaeakints 160 90 55 
56.3% 34.4% 

RO uateiees : : 91,210 36,745 46,860 
40.3% 51.4% 


* M.T.: mother tongue. 
+ H.L.: home language. 


Note: Datum is given for the whole of an enumeration area, even where only 
part of an E.A. is included within the bilingual district. 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Cochrane is located in 
the federal electoral district of Timmins, and in 
part of the federal electoral district of Cochrane; 
it is located in the provincial electoral district of 
Cochrane South, and in part of the provincial 
electoral district of Cochrane North. 


2. Glengarry—Stormont 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Glengarry—Stormont 
consists of the census divisions of Glengarry and 
Stormont. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


English French 
division—subdivision total MI” HLT SLT Bist 
Glengarry, division.............cccc000000-- 18,480 9,790 (10,935) 8,165 ( 7,300) 
53.0% (59.2%) 44.2% (39.5%) 
Stormont, division................s0s:0::00+ 61,300 38,460 (43,235) 20,605 (16,885) 


62.7% (70.5%) 33.6% (27.5%) 


OR ra sass tocessnpr scons veakacpeeeias 79,780 48,250 (54,170) 28,770 (24,185) 
60.5% (67.9%) 36.1% (30.3%) 


* M.T.: mother tongue. 
t H.L.: home language. 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Glengarry—Stormont is 
located in part of the federal electoral districts 
of Glengarry—Prescott—Russell and Stormont 
—Dundas; it is located in the provincial electoral 
district of Stormont, and in part of the provincial 
electoral district of Glengarry. 
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3. Nipissing 
a. description 


the bilingual district of Nipissing consists of the 
census division of Nipissing. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


English French 


total MLT* Hit DMA EEL. 


division—subdivision 


Nipissing, division... 78,865 49,230 (55,685) 25,885 (21,425) 


62.4% (70.6%) 32.8% (27.2%) 


78,865 49,230 (55,685) 25,885 (21,425) 
62.4% (70.6%) 32.8% (27.2%) 


ire: | Ee ee pee 


* M.T.: mother tongue. 
t H.L.: home language. 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Nipissing is located in part 
of the federal electoral districts of Nipissing, 
Renfrew North—Nipissing East and Timiska- 
ming; it is located in the provincial electoral 
district of Nipissing, and in part of the provincial 
electoral districts of Parry Sound and Renfrew 
North. 


4. Prescott—Russell 


The parts of Russell county which are omitted 
from this recommendation are included within the 
National Capital Region. 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Prescott—Russell con- 
sists, in whole or in part, of the enumeration 
areas (E.A.) No. 001, 002 and 003 of the 
federal electoral district (E.D.) No. 546 (Otta- 
wa—Carleton), in the census division of Otta- 
wa-Carleton; the census division of Prescott; 
and the census subdivisions of Cambridge and 
Clarence, the town of Rockland, the village of 
Casselman, and, in whole or in part, the enumera- 
tion areas No. 212, 215 and 216 of the federal 
electoral district No. 514 (Glengarry—Pres- 
cott—Russell) in the census division of Russell. 
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b. 1971 census statistics 


English French 
division—subdivision total DO ELL MT LF 
Ottawa-Carleton, division (pt) 
E.D. E.A; 
BAG FOOL (OP oe.t tos ce te eertacan 700 190 450 
27.1% 64.3% 
vc pl 11 Paw ips Siw inncaiein rd ae 190 85 100 
44.7% 52.6% 
DAO” OOS CDC) wrrireriesrtnessvnevepsnisacs 1,465 920 495 
62.8% 33.8% 
PteGrOtt sCIVISIOT arace sins. credensvcitenve 27,830 4,910 ( 5,230) 22,595 (22,460) 


17.6% (18.8%) 81.2% (80.7%) 
Russell, division (pt) 


subdivisions 
MBDA SE coveversceccinsecossssviverennceens 2,555 165 ve bay 
6.5% 93.0% 
MCAS ies cevtnativascasssanbetsbsousilte 4,590 580 3,955 
12.6% 86.2% 
town 
RCIA ers ctav ita sver sdipatatesdsonvedeess 3,650 415 3,200 
11.4% 87.7% 
village 
ME emmelrripeny i. saegh cays res stieenceede ta 1,335 80 1,245 
6.0% 93.3% 
ELD. ELA. 
Ma ee Me UE) oe ct aes ivatsespanceevanss 610 55 550 
9.0% 90.2% 
DR ELS ADEN sersevsarassineecen.Xponcapshs 455 25 425 
5.5% 93.4% 
DLA ZAG(Ol) tht aac 430 240 150 
55.8% 34.9% 
PURSUAL SOS Sys savienenarcdes Caesar usskee eas 43,180 7,665 35,540 
17.8% 82.3% 


*M.T.: mother tongue. 
+ H.L.: home language. 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Prescott—Russell is 
located in part of the federal electoral districts of 
Glengarry——Prescott—Russell and Ottawa— 
Carleton, and in part of the provincial electoral 
districts of Glengarry, and Prescott and Russell. 


5. Sudbury 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Sudbury consists of the 
census division of Sudbury. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


English French 
division—subdivision total MES Et. MP At 
BIBGDUTY,, CIVISIOR, <ccsisciccacss-ocseceaseasstuss 198,080 109,425 (132,820)63,895 (52,175) 


55.2% (67.1%) 32.3% (26.3%) 


REGU rert cxsthaeeeswiceiseteeetatr tas Raver 198,080 109,425 (132,820) 63,895 (52,175) 
55.2% (67.1%) 32.3 % (26.3%) 


* M.T.: mother tongue. 
t+ H.L.: home language. 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Sudbury is located in the 
federal electoral district of Sudbury, and in part 
of the federal electoral districts of Algoma, 
Cochrane, Nickel Belt, Nipissing and Timiska- 
ming; it is located in the provincial electoral 
districts of Nickel Belt, Sudbury and Sudbury 
East, and in part of the provincial electoral 
district of Algoma—Manitoulin. 


6. Timiskaming 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Timiskaming consists of 
the census division of Timiskaming. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


English French 


division—subdivision total Mo FEE Paes eT 


46,485 30,315 (34,320) 12,975 (10,690) 
65.2% (73.8%) 27.9% (23.0%) 


Timiskaming, division 


PRU Sasletscycoctiags Dee tne eee 46,485 30,315 (34,320) 12,975 (10,690) 
65.2% (73.8%) 27.9%) (23.0%) 


* M.T.: mother tongue. 
t H.L.: home language. 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Timiskaming is located in 
part of the federal electoral district of Timiska- 
ming, and in the provincial electoral district of 
Timiskaming. 


1V—Supplementary Recommendations 


There are other communities, outside the inter- 
face region, where some services may be needed in 
the minority language. These areas function essentially 
in the language of the majority, and parallel services 
in both languages, as called for in bilingual districts 
would not be appropriate. However, there are enough 
unilinguals of the minority language, for whom access 
to some services—Manpower, for example—might be 
important in their own language. In these areas, I 
recommend that, as in the case of Montreal, the Treas- 
ury Board examine what the essential needs are and 
where services are located, make recommendations as 
to the kind of services needed in the minority lan- 
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guage, and inform the Commissioner of Official Lan- 
guages, who will then be in a position to supervise 
them. 

These populations are located: in Nova Scotia— 
parts of Cape Breton and parts of the south-western 
mainland; in Quebec—Quebec City and parts of Bona- 
venture, Gaspé-Est, Saguenay, Shefford, Sherbrooke, 
Richmond, Témiscamingue; in Ontario—in Toronto, 
St. Catharines, Windsor and parts of Algoma; in Mani- 
toba—Winnipeg and parts of Census Division No. 1. 


Conclusion 


I submit this report in the belief that it presents 
a framework for thinking about the place of bilingual 
districts in this country, and that the recommenda- 
tions based on that framework are more realistic than 
are the recommendations of the majority of the Board. 
I have sought to include within the recommended bi- 
lingual districts those areas of the country where it is 
possible to live fully in either of the two official lan- 
guages, and where the federal government must clearly 
assume the burden of providing equivalent services in 
both languages. In other minority language communi- 
ties (“language islands”, as they are called) I suggest 
that the other forms of federal government contribu- 
tions are more appropriate. 


ELEANOR R. DUCKWORTH 


Minority Report 


A. M. Monnin 


1) I have read the report of the majority of my 
colleagues and accept most of the recommendations 
therein contained. 


2) On the other hand, this report contains recom- 
mendations, explanations and principles which I am 
unable to accept and for which I hereby express my 
dissent. Later, I shall specifically indicate the para- 
graphs which I am unable to accept in that report. 
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3) The Official Languages Act recognizes that the 
English and French languages are the official lan- 
guages of Canada for all purposes of the Parliament 
and government of Canada and they enjoy equality of 
Status and equal rights and privileges as to their use 
in all institutions in Canada. That, and only that, 
matters in the determination of the boundaries for 
federal bilingual districts. We are not concerned with 
the language of work in one province, nor with the 
difficulties encountered in order to provide citizens 
with services in either one of the two official languages 
in one or more provinces of Canada. 


4) We are concerned with what has been called in- 
stitutional bilingualism and not with bilingualism of 
the individual. The purpose is to make sure that each 
citizen in areas clearly described can ask, insist upon, 
and receive from federal civil servants the services he 
requires and that in the language of his choice. 


5) The Official Languages Act permits the use of 
two languages; it is the legal recognition that in Canada 
there are two major linguistic groups. The greater 
portion of Canadian citizens speak and read only one 
language and nothing indicates that in the future this 
situation will change. We are, therefore, concerned with 
the rights and privileges of two parallel unilingual groups 
and it is because of this, that the federal state through 
its civil servants must in certain very clearly delineated 
areas of the country speak to the citizens in both of 
the two official languages. 


6) This principle, with which I entirely agree, must 
apply in similar fashion throughout the country at 
those places where there are sufficient concentrations 
of one or the other linguistic group and it must apply 
in the province of Quebec as well as in any other 
provinces of Confederation. 


7) These are the basic reasons for my dissent and 
my refusal to sign the report of the majority of my 
colleagues. 


8) I fully recognize that the province of Quebec is 
not a province like the others and that the French 
language is in difficulty in Canada, whereas the English 
language has no problems in North America. I am also 
aware that the French language minority, wherever it is 
situated in Canada, is very worried about the future of 
its language and culture and that some individuals are 
SO pessimistic about this situation that they see nothing 
but the end of the French fact. 


9) Notwithstanding that factual situation, the federal 
government having legislated on the use of the two 
official languages, cannot permit itself to treat much 
differently one minority from the other. 


10) In its quest to elaborate a different solution for 
the province of Quebec vis-a-vis the rest of Canada 
you will find the main reason why this Advisory Board 
took thirty-six months to do its work, when it could 
have done it in fifteen. 


11) Further, Parliament has approved the principle 
and the use of bilingual districts. Having done so, it 
must also be assumed that it found merit in them. By 
virtue of Sections 12 to 15 of the Official Languages 
Act it is stated that the Governor in Council may from 
time to time by proclamation establish one or more 
federal bilingual districts in a province. It is not the 
function of this Board to question the use, the useless- 
ness or the lack of merit of bilingual districts, but only 
to recommend their establishment and their boundaries, 
and at times, to refuse to recommend the establishment 
of a district after a serious study has shown that the 
minority language group in that particular area no 
longer has the desire to maintain its minority language. 
That was the task assigned to us by Section 15(1), but 
our Board allowed itself to digress considerably to make 
or order a large number of position papers, to do 
research on a number of topics and even to interpret 
in its own fashion Sections 9(1) and 9(2). Inter- 
pretation of legal texts is a difficult subject by itself and 
was not our responsibility and much less our field of 
qualification. The time is ripe to say that I have much 
more confidence in Section 9(1) than my colleagues; 
they, on the other hand, allowed themselves to speculate 
on the possibilities as seen by them of Section 9(2). 
A careful reading of that section does not give me the 
same confidence in it as they have found. Section 9(1 ) 
is more positive and specific than Section 9(2). I am 
fully convinced that Section 9(1) has much more 
chance of immediate application by the federal authori- 
ties than anything that can come under Section 9(2). 


12) I see no inconvenience if the French language 
becomes the language of work of the federal civil ser- 
vice employees in the province of Quebec, but the 
question is whether a study of that situation forms part 
of our terms of reference. Our terms pertained to the 
delineation of districts which will guarantee to every 
Canadian, whether he be of English or French mother 
tongue, to request, to insist if necessary, and to obtain 
federal services which he desires in the language of his 
choice within territorial boundaries clearly defined and 
easily recognizable. 


13) If, in the past, federal services had not been 
given to the minority groups, I can see no better way 
to ascertain that they shall be given in the future 
than by the establishment of bilingual districts with 
clear-cut boundaries. I do not accept the principle that 
if these services were provided in the past or if today 
it seems reasonable that they will be provided in the 
future, or if they can be guaranteed alternatively under 
Section 9(2), that in such a case a bilingual district 
is absolutely unnecessary. If one has lived even a short 
while amongst the French language minority groups 
in this country, he will readily appreciate how neces- 
sary it is to have a clear and decisive legal protection 
in order that the rights so cherished will not be re- 
voked arbitrarily and oftentimes with hardly any 
notice. The most recent situation in the Montreal 
region, where federal civil servants refused to do any 
work which required the use of the English language, 
even refusing computer tabulation duties containing 
English symbols or abbreviations, is another proof of 
my statement. Whether these civil servants deserve 
additional compensation for the use of the second 
official language, that is another matter entirely, but 
the principle remains, that those who wanted to re- 
ceive federal services in the English language had the 
right to insist upon them. 


14) I am, therefore, in complete disagreement with 
the principles set out in paragraphs 224 to 227 in the 
first part of the majority report. 


15) With respect to the province of Quebec I am un- 
able to accept the arguments and recommendations 
set out in the following paragraphs in the second part 
of the report: 


a) paragraphs 486, 487, 488; 

b) Terrebonne, paragraph 499; 

c) Noranda—Rouyn, paragraph 514; 
d) Schefferville, paragraph 519; 

e) Temiscaming, paragraph 523; 

f) Sherbrooke, paragraphs 667, 668; 
g) Montreal, paragraphs 716 to 724. 


16) In Alberta I am unable to accept the recommen- 
dation of my colleagues pertaining to Legal—Morin- 
ville—Saint-Albert. 


17) The verbose report of my colleagues has set out 
the pros and cons pertaining to the establishment of 
each district as well as all the necessary statistical 
data and I have no intention to repeat the arguments 
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therein clearly set out, except in the case of the census 
metropolitan area of Montreal (referred to in (a) 
above) where I want to express myself more speci- 
fically. 


18) Herewith are my recommendations pertaining to 
the establishment of bilingual districts in the province 
of Quebec. 


b) I recommend that Sainte-Adéle, Sainte-Anne-des- 
Lacs and Saint-Sauveur form part of the bilingual 
district of Argenteuil—Deux-Montagnes. 


c) I recommend that the towns of Noranda and 
Rouyn constitute a bilingual district. 


d) I recommend that Schefferville, where 29.5 per 
cent of the population have declared that English 
is their mother tongue, shall constitute a bilingual 
district. I note here that a double standard was used. 
My colleagues have recommended that the western 
portion of Labrador, including the towns of Wabush, 
Labrador City and Churchill Falls as well as other 
unorganized territory be declared a bilingual district. 
In that western portion of Labrador the French-speak- 
ing population is much less than the 29.5 per cent 
of English mother tongue population in the Scheffer- 
ville area. Nevertheless, my colleagues recommended 
a district in West Labrador and failed to recommend 
one in Schefferville. I am unable to distinguish be- 
tween those two regions and must make similar recom- 
mendations for both areas. 


e) I think I am the only one of the group who has 
visited on two occasions the region of Témiscamingue 
in Quebec and to have had the privilege of spending a 
few days in the city of Temiscaming, in which 885 
persons of English mother tongue reside. I have made 
my own investigation and I recommend that the town 
of Temiscaming be declared a bilingual district. 


f) I recommend that the city of Sherbrooke be in- 
corporated in the bilingual district recommended by 
the majority, as most of the federal services in the area 
are available in the city of Sherbrooke. It is essential 
that the city of Sherbrooke be included in the bilingual 
district, otherwise the recommendation is useless. Once 
again, I have more confidence in Section 9(1) than in 
the recommendation of my colleagues suggesting that 
bilingual services should be given in all large urban 
centres in Canada. Should the Governor in Council 
decide to accept the recommendation of my colleagues 
in respect to large urban centres and that in the future 
services will be provided in both languages in those 
centres, then I shall be most happy. 
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g) I have had the privilege of reading Dr. W. H. 
Hickman’s report pertaining to the census metropolitan 
area of Montreal and I agree entirely with it. Once 
again I am unable to accept that, since in the past the 
minority group has received federal services in the 
English language in the census metropolitan area of 
Montreal, that it will necessarily follow that in the 
future it will continue to receive those services and 
that, therefore, it is unnecessary for this Advisory Board 
to recommend the establishment of a bilingual district. 
With the ideas prevailing in certain regions of Canada, 
the only guarantee that the minority group can have 
that in the future it will be served in the language of 
its choice lies in the establishment of accurately defined 
bilingual districts. Furthermore, we are not concerned 
with the past, but with the immediate present and with 
the next decade (1971-1981) of which four years have 
already been dissipated. 


19) At the time of the 1971 census taking, there were 
in the census metropolitan area of Montreal 595,395 
persons of English mother tongue and 683,390 persons 
who declared that English was the language most often 
spoken in the home. We find here the largest concen- 
tration of a linguistic minority group in Canada. The 
figures above shown are higher than the entire French 
mother tongue population of Ontario. The French 
mother tongue population of Ontario together with that 
of New Brunswick exceeds the English-speaking 
minority group in the Montreal area by merely a few 
thousand. To refuse to this group advantages and 
rights (no matter how modest they may be) which it 
could receive under a bilingual district, is in my view 
shocking. 


20) What credibility our Advisory Board may have 
acquired since the beginning of its work in June 1972, 
may be challenged on this recommendation alone. With 
all the strength at my disposal, I refuse to participate 
in this majority decision. On the contrary, I reject it 
totally. 


21) For federal bilingual services I recommend that 
the census metropolitan area of Montreal be declared 
a bilingual district. Such recommendation on my part 
will not stop me, on other appropriate occasions, to 
argue strongly that Montreal should give itself a French 
exterior aspect and should proclaim its pride in its 
French culture and in the fact that it should be the 
second largest French-speaking city of the world—a 
fact which is hardly noticeable to a visitor in that great 


metropolis. It will only become the second largest 
French-speaking city in the world when its public 
servants and its citizens show their desire to give a 
French visage to the city and that notwithstanding, that 
at the federal level, civil servants should provide services 
in either official language at the citizen’s choice. 


22) In Alberta I recommend that the region of 
Legal—Morinville—Saint-Albert as very clearly indi- 
cated in the majority report constitute a bilingual dis- 
trict, having first taken care to exclude the cities of 
Clyde and Westlock and the census subdivision 92. 
Westlock. There is absolutely no guarantee that federal 
services will be given in the two languages in the city 
of Edmonton, although I do hope so. In the meantime, 
whether they be given in Edmonton or not, the French 
mother tongue minority of the Legal area is entitled to 
receive its services without having to wait upon a 
proclamation pertaining to services in either language 
in their provincial capital. 


DATED at the community of Saint-Boniface in the 
city of Winnipeg, Manitoba, this eleventh day of June, 
1975. 


tnedenatee 


A. M. MoNnNIN 


1. Argenteuil—Deux-Montagnes 


a. description 


the bilingual district of Argenteuil—Deux-Mon- 
tagnes consists of the census subdivisions of 
Arundel, Chatham, Gore, Grenville, Harrington, 
Lac-des-Seize-fles, Mille-Isles, Montcalm, Morin 
Heights, St-Adolphe-d’Howard, St-André-d’Ar- 
genteuil, Wentworth and Wentworth-Nord, the 
city of Lachute, the town of Barkmere, and the 
villages of Brownsburg, Calumet, Carillon, Gren- 
ville and St-André-Est, in the census division of 
Argenteuil; the census subdivision of St-Colom- 
ban and the city of Ste-Scholastique, in the cen- 
sus division of Deux-Montagnes; the census sub- 
divisions of Namur and Ponsonby, in the census 


division of Papineau; the census subdivisions of 
Ste-Adéle, Ste-Anne-des-Lacs and St-Sauveur, in 
the census division of Terrebonne. 


b. 1971 census statistics 


division— subdivision total English Percentage 


Argenteuil, division (pt) 


subdivisions 
PATRI 2 te cacxectuesesceesees 395 275 69.6 
SHAH ATNI a. ..0 teat eet 3,080 850 27.6 
SOT6) Pewee AER eaten DSS 205 80.4 
STOTT ON Coat ons ena, S 1,875 1,070 LF 
SUAYTIO GO UOM scecstevsinsussvincescenseesonsert 700 580 82.9 
Lac-des-Seize-Hes.o.......cc.cccccccccceees 215 15 TO 
1 SUS 6S ney ores Sa ee ee 370 230 62.2 
IM OR Calan io: areca een tes Gus soe 245 125 51.0 
WOrin PICIGHtS 2 ec acs. cee 1,515 730 Dace 
St-Adolphe-d’ Howard....0...0000...... 1,335 345 25.8 
St-André-d’Argenteuil....00000.... 845 160 18.9 
WeRtwGrilt ou. 227. sees tees 145 120 82.8 
Wentworth-Nord.n....ococccccccccccee 390 65 16.7 
city 
achute wiins eet ese te 11,815 2,265 1952 
town 
dtd a0 ys ap ee ee 50 30 60.0 
villages 
SEO WOSISTING oe. rete ecu erates 3,480 990 28.4 
LE lei Col Decide Se i 765 185 24.2 
Caron est ne eclectic 420 25 6.0 
1,495 340 Jody | 
1,200 205 We 
Deux-Montagnes, division (pt) 
subdivision 
EC OLOGL DAL ees cat ee 1,070 135 12.6 
city 
Ste-Scholastique..............css.0ss0. 14,785 535 3.6 
Papineau, division (pt) 
subdivisions 
INHER etcetera 460 75 16.3 
POUSLONG Sea cces Foxit seetbbewenaeeoev 195 70 35.9 
Terrebonne, division (pt) 
subdivisions 
ees oUt Lal [ohn pene eee ERE RRS 3,820 500 1351 
Ste-Anne-des-Lacs.........:..:c.cceseee 525 85 16 
DISHUVEUE... cuca eae ane 905 285 31.5 
Oe ee Peepers races nanan value sean exes = PR BU 10,495 20.1 


c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Argenteuil—Deux-Mon- 
tagnes is located in part of the federal electoral 
districts of Argenteuil—Deux-Montagnes, Gati- 
neau, Labelle and Terrebonne; it is located in 
part of the provincial electoral districts of Argen- 
teuil, Two Mountains and Prévost. 
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2. Huntingdon—Compton 


to 
Ww 
n” 


a. 


description 


the bilingual district of Huntingdon—Compton 
consists of the census subdivisions of Adams- 
ville, Austin, Bolton-Est, Bolton-Ouest, Potton, 
St-Etienne-de-Bolton and Sutton, the towns of 
Bromont, Lac-Brome and Sutton, and the vil- 
lages of Abercorn, Adamsville, Brome, East 
Farnham and Eastman, in the census division of 
Brome; the census subdivisions of St-Malachie- 
d’Ormstown and Trés-Saint-Sacrement, and the 
villages of Howick and Ormstown, in the census 
division of Chateauguay; the census subdivisions 
of Bury, Clifton partic est, Compton, Compton 
Station, Eaton, Hampden, Lingwick and New- 
port, the towns of Cookshire, Scotstown and 
Waterville and the villages of Compton and 
Sawyerville, in the census division of Compton; 
the census subdivision of Milan, in the census 
division of Frontenac; the census subdivision of 
Dundec, Elgin, Franklin, Godmanchester, Have- 
lock, Hemmingford, Hinchinbrook and St-Ani- 
cet, the town of Huntingdon, and the village of 
Hemmingford, in the census division of Hunting- 
don; the census subdivisions of Bedford, Dun- 
ham, Frelighsburg, St-Armand-Ouest, St-Geor- 
ges-de-Clarenceville, St-Ignace-de-Stanbridge, 
St-Thomas, Stanbridge, Stanbridge Station and 
Venise-en-Québec, the towns of Bedford and 
Cowansville, and the villages of Clarenceville, 
Dunham, Frelighsburg and Philipsburg, in the 
census division of Missisquoi; the census subdi- 
visions of Notre-Dame-du-Mont-Carmel and St- 
Bernard-de-Lacolle, and the village of Lacolle, 
in the census division of St-Jean; the census sub- 
divisions of St-Joachim-de-Shefford, Shefford 
and Stukely-Sud, the town of Waterloo, and the 
villages of Stukely-Sud and Warden in the census 
division of Shefford; the census subdivision of 
Ascot, the city of Sherbrooke and the town of 
Lennoxville, in the census division of Sher- 
brooke; the census subdivisions of Barnston, 
Barnston-Ouest, Hatley, Hatley partie ouest, 
Ogden, Ste-Catherine-de-Hatley, St-Mathieu-de- 
Dixville, Stanstead and Standstead-Est, the town 
of Rock Island, and the villages of Ayer’s Cliff, 
Beebe Plain, Dixville, Hatley, North Hatley and 
Stanstead Plain, in the census division of Stan- 
stead; the census subdivision of Dudswell, and 
the villages of Bishopton and Marbleton, in the 
census division of Wolfe. 


b) /97/ census statistics 


division — subdivision 


Brome, division (pt) 
subdivisions 

Adamsville 
Austin 
Bolton-Est 
Bolton-Ouest 
Potton 
St-Etienne-de-Bolton 
Sutton 


towns 
Bromont 


Lac-Brome 
Sutton 
villages 
Abercorn 
Adamsville 
Brome 
East Farnham 
Eastman 


Chateauguay, division (pt) 
subdivisions 
St-Malachie-d’Ormstown 
Trés-Saint-Sacrement.. 
villages 
Howick 
Ormstown 
Compton, division (pt) 


subdivisions 
Bury 


Clifton, partie est... 


Compton 
Compton Station... 


Eaton 
Hampden 
Lingwick 
Newport 


towns 
Cookshire err 


Scotstown 
Waterville 
villages 
Compton 
Sawyerville 


Frontenac, division (pt) 
subdivision 
Milan 


Huntingdon, division (pt) 
subdivisions 


Dundee 

Elgin 

Franklin 
Godmanchester...... 
Havelock F 
Hemmineford......... ass 


HinChin Bedok seicssosisc0:e.s0r- 


St-Anicet... 
town 


FA Ch RO ant vinta tinaisomntertionctbaes 


village 
Hemmingford.... 


total 


270 


480 
455 
1,160 
1,885 
660 
1,675 
1,910 
1,725 


3,090 


810 


English 


410 
485 
360 
410 
885 
70 
605 


210 


2,705 


830 


145 
45 
230 
210 
95 


805 
845 


285 
710 


680 
100 
165 
120 
640 

25 

75 
435 


280 
200 
430 


55 
440 


35 


250 
275 
320 
960 
335 
825 
1,330 
265 


1,085 


390 
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Federal Bilingual District District bilingue fédéral 


LEGEND LEGENDE 


District Recommended. District recommondé. 


Census Division ........... copenosag— ° 


nde recensement... 


Census Subdivision . Subdivision de recensement 


WOLFE 


FRONTENAC 


RICHMOND Q 


aXS 


COMPTON 
S “hk ee 
a i 


STANSTEAD  |Capticook 


SHEFFORD 


Sherbrooke 


ZY] 
ee emer Hab 
Mi we CHATEAUGUAY 


Miles 10 C) 10 20 30 Miles 
(=: 


Monnin Minority Report 
Rapport minoritoire Monnin 


ast 
' 
1 


ADCO TTAUH 


ef gabe 


division —subdivision total 


Missisquoi, division (pt) 


subdivisions 
Bedford 595 
Dunham - L135 
[ee ee ee ere ee 690 
St-Annand-Ouest .... es. 945 
St-Georges-de-Clarenceville. 555 
St-Ignace-de-Stanbridge <a 835 
CQ (TU Cheeta | ae een err ee Per 540 
ANAT AE NCOP, carte oc ook capsccnkspostenaoy axe 885 
Stanbridge Station... 2 415 
Venise-en-Québec.......6.......:cceereoes 505 
towns 
Bedford song SR Rite Seve eV eee 2,785 
NBCU ISS V ENGR, .i522..2chiatvapionsacntneate 11,920 
villages 
Clarenceville 340 
Dunham....... - 485 
Frelighsburg ie 345 
ly, Sepa i ee aera oh Ree 390 
St-Jean, division (pt) 
subdivisions 
Notre-Dame-du-Mont-Carmel... 990 
St-Bernard-de-Lacolle.................. 1,400 
village 
MENSA O A seerocveacti Ne eeras yatsedactoar taut Laos 
Shefford, division (pt) 
subdivisions 
St-Joachim-de-Shefford............ ee 915 
Shefford...... eas 3 byes Be uN 1,745 
ONT) ey AYO Ce Eee Se en 470 
town 
WY ARCETO Cs Serpe ier et iken ses dos eccurer 4,935 
villages 
S204 PCRS RRSP 5") Bere ere 390 
UE TaN RR hey ke eR te 385 
Sherbrooke, division (pt) 
subdivision 
DORE ae. Cmte tae, ott loss Bavvavradsuens 4,320 
cily 
BS ITOT OOM ces dacaaesssaecec A recshassnccsnes 80,710 
town 
ME FINO RIV SINGS os copecce ts yarceF nes beswaenas casks 3,860 
Stanstead, division (pt) 
subdivisions 
BBP TIS UC acorn cscs vase pe aeescsuuss cauratmexentes 1,350 
BEB TSEOR OME S se, nonce <scsscns-nenee ner 600 
PAC Y oF tinccccarer STS 
Hatley, partie ouest. 440 
OG [TT er are ieee nee 775 
Ste-Catherine-de-Hatley... 985 
St-Mathieu-de-Dixville..... rhs 300 
PS LER PNG DEC ge cera iieg cena pes toate tape savee 720 
RSTERUPSTPRCESETSU: coca crescecrevscctecntvarsrerae 810 
town 
FReeO USI AN Clicdoeas,, yactoreoesecersbiter eet 1,340 
villages 
Ayer’s Cliff 875 
Beebe Plain L235 
DSO oso rans Faas Swas tic eit 550 
tah ee geet cccccsaicttasts Oi Cian 215 
North Hatley..... 725 
Stanstead Plain 1,195 
Wolfe, division (pt) 
subdivision 
LETTS (| PSN eee Senneemetnce rere gigi 620 
Villages 
USS) SURE. Waal Seen ea, aie ere Sear 335 
PROC ORO ieeasnccpasxancs ee escescs bons unene 615 
FETT TE EE eae, Fanta en 186,225 


English Percentage 


35. 


Tes 


34.3 


24. 
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BY 
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c. electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Huntingdon—Compton 
is located in part of the federal electoral districts 
of Beauharnois—Salaberry, Brome—Missisquoi, 
Compton, Richmond, Saint-Jean, Shefford and 
Sherbrooke; it is located in the provincial electoral 
district of Sherbrooke, and in part of the provin- 
cial electoral districts of Brome—Missisquoi, 
Huntingdon, Iberville, Mégantic—Compton, Or- 
ford, Saint-Frangois, Saint-Jean and Shefford. 


3. Census Metropolitan Area of Montreal 


a) description 


the bilingual district of the Census Metropolitan 
Area of Montreal consists of the territory of the 
C.M.A. of Montreal. 


b) 1971] census statistics 


division — subdivision total English Percentage 


Jle-de-Montréal and 


Ile-Jésus, division eet ee vse2, 187,155 494,950 22.6 
Cham BIVS GIVISION <tc utd .c-csananene 231,950 43,745 18.9 


Chateauguay, division (pt) 


towns 
Chateauguay is RE ot SS ace SN 15,795 7,845 49.7 
Chateauguay-Centtre.................... 17,945 63215 34.6 
DF ra Qa Er Serer Aa Pe eR EOS Oe 2,250 505 22:5 
Mercier ; Whe, cine 4,010 220 Be) 
Deux-Montagnes, division (pt) 
subdivisions 
SL EUSERC Tia fe dace wicca ee anatare tee 7,415 355) 4.8 
Ste-Marthe-sur-le-lac............0...00 3,165 220 6.9 
city 
DCH DAO LARTIOS <<: oc capsmancae-><sctonem 8,635 4,575 53.0 
town 
no] SVT LS Fe Ycl | Venue eee asa rane pee eens 9,480 1,520 16.0 
village 
Pointe-Calumet ES pcre re 2,215 95 4.3 
Laprairie, division (pt) 
subdivisions 
SOURCE) OSG. ace cccnacadeeeteereco-wieanwee 2,910 260 8.9 
SUS Ge) ewes pre: OTE a pat Pee 415 i hay 
Ste-Catherine-d’Alexandrie 
PBST T LENG con necatins cnvanrareonsvsicbae 3,935 245 6.2 
towns 
Brossard 23,450 4,935 21.0 
Candiac 5,185 1,615 i Pap | 
Delson 2,940 380 12.9 
BT eye (tg) aeken ene nee eae oar ene 8,310 220 2.6 
Dard aT REEVES occ secees ovcosvtesnaxvecske 3,985 2,060 51.8 
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division — subdivision total English Percentage 
L’Assomption, division (pt) 
subdivisions 
L’Assomption 2,030 is B yak 
L’Epiphanie ; 1,665 10 0.6 
St-Charles-de-Lachenaie..... 3,670 65 1.8 
St-Paul-l’ Ermite 3,660 125 3.4 
towns 
Charlemagne 4,110 65 1.6 
L’Assomption 4,915 35 0.7 
L’Epiphanie 2,750 5 0.2 
Mascouche 8,815 1,380 15.7 
Repentigy 19,520 470 2.4 
Rouville, division (pt) 
subdivisions 
Notre-Dame-du-Bon-Secours..... 765 50 6.5 
Ste-Marie-de-Monnoir 1,360 s 0.4 
St-Mathias 1,665 50 3.0) 
towns 
Pe BCIOY ek, a tae eeate Coots 4,565 30 0.7 
Mont-St-Hilaire 5,760 1,120 19.5 
Otterburn Park 3,510 2,275 64.8 
Richelieu 1.775 145 8.2 
Terrebonne, division (pt) 
subdivision 
St-Louis-de-Terrebonne........... 4,295 180 4.2 
city 
Ste-Theérése pom dA A ae Ke ke 1,085 6.3 
towns 
Blainville 9,630 760 7.9 
Lorraine 3) £45 15255 39.9 
Rosemére 6,710 3,345 49.9 
Ste-Thérése-Ouest 7,280 580 8.0 
Terrebonne 9.215 220 2.4 
village 
Bois-des- Filmi .........cescsnsssccceceseve 4,060 100 Boo 
Vaudreuil, division (pt) 
subdivisions 
Notre-Dame-de-I’ He-Perrot ....... 1555 320 20.6 
Terrasse-Vaudreuil...................-..-. 1,695 440 26.0 
towns 
EMOTION ese scale ee Re 6,210 1,120 18.0 
Hudson 4,345 3,130 72.0 
Ile-Cadieux 45 20 44.4 
Aie-Papreitieots nt nea eet ee 4,020 440 10.9 
Pincourt Te §,900 3,035 51.4 
Pointe-du-Moulin 180 45 20) 
MY rE coos so ee teasccccwaple athens cake 3,845 495 12.9 
Village 
Vaudreuil-sur-le-lac.....0 285 1S a3 
Verchéres, division (pt) 
subdivisions 
St-Amable 5 setis 2,395 15 0.6 
Ste-Anne-de-Varennes...... 2,885 70 2.4 
Ste-Julie RM Sas a 2,560 45 Ae: 
St-Mathieu-de-Beloeil....... S60 — 
town 
Belocil 12,270 1,600 13.0 
villages 
McMasterville 2,520 355 14.1 
Varennes 2,385 50 ast 
Total 2,743,205 595,395 21.7 
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Cc) 


4. 


a) 


electoral districts 


the bilingual district of the Census Metropolitan 
Area of Montreal is located in the federal electoral 
districts of Ahuntsic, Dollard, Duvernay, Gamelin, 
Hochelaga, Lachine, Lafontaine, Laprairic, La- 
Salle, Laurier, Laval, Longueuil, Maisonneuve— 
Rosemont, Mercier, Montréal—Bourassa, Mount- 
Royal, Notre-Dame-de-Grace, Outrement, Papi- 
neau, Saint-Denis, Saint-Henri, Saint-Jacques, 
Sainte-Marie, Saint-Michel, Verdun and West- 
mount and in part of the federal electoral districts 
of Argenteuil—Deux-Montagnes, Beauharnois— 
Salaberry, Chambly, Jolictte, Saint-Hyacinthe, Ter- 
rebonne and Vaudreuil; it is located in the provin- 
cial electoral districts of Anjou, Bourassa, Bourget, 
Chambly, Crémazie, D’Arey McGee, Dorion, Fa- 
bre, Gouin, Jacques-Cartier, Jeanne-Mance, L’Aca- 
die, Lafontaine, Laurier, Laval, Maisonneuve, 
Marguerite-Bourgeoys, Mercier, Mille-iles, Mont 
Royal, Notre-Dame-de-Grace, Outremont, Pointe- 
Claire, Robert Baldwin, Rosemont, Sainte-Anne, 
Saint-Henri, Saint-Jacques, Saint-Laurent, Saint- 
Louis, Sainte-Marie, Sauvé, Taillon, Terrebonne, 
Verdun, Viau and Westmount, and in part of the 
provincial electoral districts of Beauharnois, Cha- 
teauguay, Two Mountains, Iberville, L’Assomption, 
Vaudreuil—Soulanges and Verchéres. 


Rouyn—Noranda 


description 


the bilingual district of Rouyn—Noranda consists 
of the cities of Noranda and Rouyn, in the census 
division of Témiscamingue. 


b) /97] census statistics 


division — subdivision total English Percentage 
Témiscamingue, division (pt) 
cities 
Noranda 10,740 IRE 20.7 
Rouyn 17,820 645 3.6 
Total 28 , 560 2,870 10.1 
c) electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Rouyn—Noranda is located 
in part of the federal electoral district of Témisca- 
mingue, and in part of the provincial electoral dis- 
trict of Rouyn—Noranda. 
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LEGAL - MORINVILLE - ST. ALBERT 


Federal Bilingual District 
LEGEND 


District Recommended 


Census Division 


LEGAL - MORINVILLE - SAINT-ALBERT 


District bilingue fédéral 
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a) 


Schefferville 


description 


the bilingual district of Schefferville consists of the 
town of Schefferville, in the census division of 
Saguenay. 


b) 1971 census statistics 
division — subdivision total English Percentage 

Saguenay, division (pt) 
Nouveau-Québec (pt) 

town 

PCHOMER VIC s.5 iccenasecsesiccccevnc 3,270 965 205 

JET a ce PRR Dene 35270: 965 29 5 

c) electoral districts 


6. 


a) 


the bilingual district of Schefferville is located in 
part of the federal electoral district of Manicouagan 
and in part of the provincial electoral district of 
Duplessis. 


Temiscaming 


description 


the bilingual district of Temiscaming consists of 
the town of Temiscaming, in the census division 
of Témiscamingue. 


b) 1971 census statistics 
division —subdivision total English Percentage 
Témiscamingue, division (pt) 
town 
PV ORMISCAMING. F0 voc oa tla sctee a 2,425 885 36.5 
UNDER resy sb av ecech ts sacoasinatosusivess ostscure 2,425 885 36.5 


Cc) 


a) 


b) 


electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Temiscaming is located in 
part of the federal electoral district of Témisca- 
mingue, and in part of the provincial electoral dis- 
trict of Pontiac—Témiscamingue. 


Legal—Morinville—St. Albert 


description 


the bilingual district of Legal—Morinville—St. 
Albert consists of census subdivision 90, Sturgeon, 
the towns of Morinville and St. Albert, and the vil- 
lages of Bon Accord, Gibbons and Legal, in census 
division No. 11. 


1971 census statistics 


division—subdivision total French Percentage 


Division No. 11 (pt) 


subdivision 90. Sturgeon.................. 10,975 1,965 Wee. 
towns 
NLORMYUlege on. viene meee 1,475 480 32.5 
DepAlvert ee se re ek ee 11,800 885 fice: 
villages 
BOnGACCON Gere terete paseo shee 330 5 WR 
AGID DOTS. wate ceiver ts ets, gt 550 30 hes" 
BAG AN roe eee aces ansovenvxcossexicacelobics 560 370 66.1 
OLA Sen MYR oa es ee 25,690 35735 14.5 
c) electoral districts 


the bilingual district of Legal—Morinville—St. 
Albert is located in part of the federal electoral dis- 
tricts of Edmonton West, Pembina and Wetaskiwin, 
and in part of the provincial electoral districts of 
Barrhead, Redwater, St. Albert and Stony Plain. 
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PART V 
APPENDICES 


Za VIA Ie 


Short title 


Declaration 
of status 


Instruments 
directed to 
public 


Legislative 
instruments 


Appendix 1 


CHAPTER O-2 


An Act respecting the status of the official 
languages of Canada 


SHORT TITLE 


1. This Act may be cited as the Official 
Languages Act. 1968-69, c. 54, s. 1. 


DECLARATION OF STATUS OF LANGUAGES 


2. The English and French languages are 
the official languages of Canada for all 
purposes of the Parliament and Government 
of Canada, and possess and enjoy equality of 
status and equal rights and privileges as to 
their use in all the institutions of the 
Parliament and Government of Canada. 
1968-69, c. 54, s. 2. 


STATUTORY AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS 


3. Subject to this Act, all instruments in 
writing directed to or intended for the notice 
of the public, purporting to be made or 
issued by or under the authority of the 
Parliament or Government of Canada or 
any judicial, quasi-judicial or administrative 
body or Crown corporation established by 
or pursuant to an Act of the Parliament of 
Canada, shall be promulgated in both official 
languages. 1968-69, c. 54, s. 3. 


4. All rules, orders, regulations, by-laws 
and proclamations that are required by or 
under the authority of any Act of the 
Parliament of Canada to be published in the 
official gazette of Canada shall be made or 
issued in both official languages and shall be 
published accordingly in both official lan- 
guages, except that where the authority by 


CHAPITRE 0-2 


Loi concernant le statut des langues officiel- 
les du Canada 


TITRE ABREGE 


1. La présente loi peut étre citée sous le Titre abrégé 


titre: Loi sur les langues officielles. 1968- 
69, c. 54, art. 1. 


DECLARATION DU STATUT DES LANGUES 


2. L’anglais et le frangais sont les langues Déclaration 


officielles du Canada pour tout ce qui re- 
léve du Parlement du gouvernement du Ca- 
nada; elles ont un statut, des droits et des 
priviléges égaux quant a leur emploi dans 
toutes les institutions du Parlement et du 
gouvernement du Canada. 1968-69, c. 54, 
arte 2: 


ACTES STATUTAIRES ET AUTRES 


3. Sous toutes réserves prévues par la 
présente loi, tous les actes portés ou destinés 
a étre portés a la connaissance du public et 
présentés comme établis par le Parlement ou 
le gouvernement du Canada, par un orga- 
nime judiciaire, quasi-judiciaire ou adminis- 
tratif ou une corporation de la Couronne 
créés en vertu d’une loi du Parlement, ou 
comme établis sous l’autorité de ces institu- 
tions, seront promulgués dans les deux lan- 
gues Officielles. 1968-69, c. 54, art. 3. 


4. Les régles, ordonnances, décrets, régle- 
ments et proclamations, dont la publication 
au journal officiel du Canada est requise en 
vertu d’une loi du Parlement du Canada, 
seront établis et publiés dans les deux lan- 
gues oOfficielles. Toutefois, lorsque l’autorité 
qui établit une régle, une ordonnance, un 
décret, un réglement ou une proclamation 


du statut 


des langues 


Actes a 


lintention du 


public 


Actes du 
pouvoir 
législatif 
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Decisions, 
orders and 
judgments 


Idem 


Oral rendition 
of decisions 
not affected 
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which any such rule, order, regulation, by- 
law or proclamation is to be made or issued 
is of the opinion that its making or issue is 
urgent and that to make or issue it in both 
official languages would occasion a delay 
prejudicial to the public interest, the rule, 
order, regulation, by-law or proclamation 
shall be made or issued in the first instance 
in its version in one of the official languages 
and thereafter, within the time limited for 
the transmission of copies thereof or its 
publication as required by law, in its version 
in the other, each such version to be effec- 
tive from the time the first is effective. 1968- 
69,c. 54, s. 4, 


5. (1) All final decisions, orders and 
judgments, including any reasons given 
therefor, issued by any judicial or quasi- 
judicial body established by or pursuant to 
an Act of the Parliament of Canada shall 
be issued in both official languages where 
the decision, order or judgment determines 
a question of law of general public interest 
or importance or where the proceedings 
leading to its issue were conducted in whole 
or in part in both official languages. 


(2) Where any final decision, order or 
judgment issued by a body described in 
subsection (1) is not required by that sub- 
section to be issued in both official langua- 
ges, or where a body described in that 
subsection by which any final decision, order 
or judgment including any reasons given 
therefor is to be isued is of the opinion that 
to issue it in both official languages would 
occasion a delay prejudicial to the public in- 
terest or resulting in injustice or hardship 
to any party to the proceedings leading to 
its issue, the decision, order or judgment in- 
cluding any reasons given therefor shall be 
issued in the first instance in its version in 
one of the official languages and thereafter, 
within such time as is reasonable in the cir- 
cumstances, in its version in the other, each 
such version to be effective from the time 
the first is effective. 


(3) Nothing in subsection (1) or (2) 
shall be construed as prohibiting the oral 
rendition or delivery, in one only of the 
official languages, of any decision, order or 
judgment or any reasons given therefor. 


Langues officielles 


estime qu’il est urgent de les établir et que 
leur établissement dans les deux langues 
officielles entrainerait un retard préjudicia- 
ble a lintérét public, la régle, l’ordonnance, 
le décret, le réglement ou la proclamation 
seront établis d’abord dans lune des langues 
officielles, puis dans l’autre, en respectant le 
délai légal fixé pour la communication 
d’exemplaires de ces actes ou leur publica- 
tion. La derniére version prendra effet a la 
méme date que la premiére. 1968-69, c. 54, 
art. 4. 


5. (1) Les décisions, ordonnances et juge- 
ments finals, avec les motifs y afférents, émis 
par un organisme judiciaire ou quasi-judi- 
ciaire créé en vertu d’une loi du Parlement 
du Canada, seront tous émis dans les deux 
langues officielles lorsque la décision, l’or- 
donnance ou le jugement tranche une ques- 
tion de droit présentant de l’intérét ou de 
importance pour le public en général ou 
lorsque les procédures y afférentes se sont 
déroulées, en totalité ou en partie, dans les 
deux langues officielles. 


(2) Lorsque le paragraphe (1) n’exige 
pas qu’une décision, une ordonnance ou un 
jugement finals, émis par un organisme visé 
dans ce paragraphe, le soient dans les deux 
langues officielles ou lorsqu’un organisme 
visé dans ce paragraphe, qui doit émettre la 
décision, l’ordonnance ou le jugement finals 
avec les motifs y afférents, est d’avis que le 
fait de l’émettre dans les deux langues 
officielles entrainerait, soit un retard préjudi- 
ciable a Vintérét public, soit une injustice ou 
un inconvénient grave pour l’une des parties 
aux procédures qui ont abouti 4 son émis- 
sion, la décision, l’ordonnance ou le juge- 
ment, avec les motifs y afférents, seront émis 
d’abord dans l'une des langues officielles, 
puis dans l’autre, en respectant le délai rai- 
sonnable en l’occurrence. La derniére ver- 


sion prendra effet 4 la méme date que la 
premiére. 


(3) Aucune disposition des paragraphes 
(1) ou (2) ne sera interprétée comme inter- 
disant de rendre de vive voix, en une seule 
langue officielle, une décision, une ordon- 
nance ou un jugement, avec les motifs y 
afférents. 


Décisions, 
ordonnances 
et jugements 


Idem 


Les décisions 
rendues 
oralement ne 
sont pas 
affectées 


Rules govern- 
ing practice 
and procedure 


Non- 
compliance: 
effect and 
limitation 


Printing of 
notices and 
advertisements 


Official Languages 


(4) All rules, orders and regulations gov- 
erning the practice or procedure in any 
proceedings before a body described in 
subsection (1) shall be made in both official 
languages but where the body by which any 
such instrument is to be made is satisfied 
that its making in both official languages 
would occasion a delay resulting in injustice 
or hardship to any person or class of per- 
sons, the instrument shall be made in the 
first instance in its version in one of the 
official languages and thereafter as soon as 
possible in its version in the other, each 
such version to be effective from the time 
the first is effective. 1968-69, c. 54, s. 5. 


6. Without limiting or restricting the 
operation of any law of Canada relating to 
the conviction of a person for an offence 
consisting of a contravention of a rule, order, 
regulation, by-law or proclamation that at 
the time of the alleged contravention was 
not published in the official gazette of Can- 
ada in both official languages, no instrument 
described in section 4 or 5 is invalid by 
reason only that it was not made or issued 
in compliance with those sections, unless in 
the case of any instrument described in sec- 
tion 4 it is established by the person assert- 
ing its invalidity that the non-compliance 
was due to bad faith on the part of the 
authority by which the instrument was made 
or issued. 1968-69, c. 54, s. 6. 


7. Where, by or under the authority of the 
Parliament or Government of Canada or any 
judicial, quasi-judicial or administrative body 
or Crown corporation established by or pur- 
suant to an Act of the Parliament of Canada, 
any notice, advertisement or other matter 
is to be printed in a publication for the 
information primarily of members of the 
public resident in the National Capital Re- 
gion or a federal bilingual district established 
under this Act, the matter shall, wherever 
possible in publications in general circulation 
within that Region or district, be printed in 
one of the official languages in at least one 
such publication appearing wholly or mainly 
in that language and in the other official 
language in at least one such publication 
appearing wholly or mainly in that other 
language, and shall be given as nearly as 


Chap. O-2 


(4) Les régles, ordonnances et réglements 
qui régissent la pratique ou la marche a 
suivre dans les procédures devant un orga- 
nisme visé au paragraphe (1) seront établis 
dans les deux langues officielles. Toutefois, 
lorsque l’organisme par lequel un tel acte 
doit étre établi est convaincu que son éta- 
blissement dans les deux langues officielles 
entrainerait un retard aboutissant a une in- 
justice Ou a un inconvénient grave pour une 
personne ou une catégorie de personnes, 
Pacte sera établi d’abord dans l'une des lan- 
gues officielles et, dés que possible par la 
suite, dans l’autre langue. La derniére ver- 
sion prendra effet a la méme date que la 
premiére. 1968-69, c. 54, art. 5. 


6. Sans limiter ni restreindre l’application 
des lois du Canada ayant trait a la condam- 
nation d’une personne en raison d’une 
infraction pour contravention d’une régle, 
@une ordonnance, d’un décret, d’un regle- 
ment ou dune proclamation qui, au moment 
de la contravention alléguée, n’était pas pu- 
bliée au journal officiel du Canada dans les 
deux langues officielles, aucun acte visé A 
Particle 4 ou a Varticle 5 n’est invalide du 
seul fait qu'il n’a pas été établi conformé- 
ment a ces articles, sauf si, pour un acte 
visé a l’article 4, il est établi par la personne 
se prévalant de son invalidité que ce défaut 
était da a la mauvaise foi de l’autorité par 
laquelle lV’acte a été établi. 1968-69, c. 54, 
art. 6. 


7. Lorsque, dans une publication, doivent 
étre imprimés, par le Parlement ou le 
gouvernement du Canada, par tout organis- 
me judiciaire, quasi-judiciaire ou administra- 
tif ou par une corporation de la Couronne 
créés en vertu d’une loi du Parlement du 
Canada, ou lorsque doivent y étre imprimés, 
sous leur autorité, un avis, une annonce ou 
autre chose principalement dans le but d’in- 
former le public de la région de la Capitale 
nationale ou d’un district bilingue fédéral 
créé en vertu de la présente loi, ce texte 
doit, lorsque c’est possible dans des publi- 
cations dont la circulation est générale dans 
cette région ou ce district, étre imprimé en 
Pune des langues officielles dans au moins 
une publication de ce genre paraissant en- 
ti¢rement ou principalement en cette langue 
et étre imprimé en l’autre langue officielle 
dans au moins une publication de ce genre 


Régles de 
pratique et de 
procédure 


Défaut: 
effet et 
limitation 


Impression 
d’avis et 
d’annonces 
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Chap. O-2 Langues officielles 


reasonably may be equal prominence in each 
such publication. 1968-69, c. 54, s. 7. 


CONSTRUCTION OF VERSIONS OF 
ENACTMENTS 


Construction 8. (1) In construing an enactment, both its 

of enactments versions in the official languages are equally 
authentic. 

Rules to be (2) In applying subsection (1) to the 

sppled construction of an enactment, 


(a) where it is alleged or appears that the 
two versions of the enactment differ in 
their meaning, regard shall be had to 
both its versions so that, subject to para- 
graph (c), the like effect is given to the 
enactment in every part of Canada in 
which the enactment is intended to apply, 
unless a contrary intent is explicitly or 
implicitly evident; 

(b) subject to paragraph (c), where in 
the enactment there is a reference to a 
concept, matter or thing the reference 
shall, in its expression in each version of 
the enactment, be construed as a reference 
to the concept, matter or thing to which 
in its expression in both versions of the 
enactment the reference is apt; 


(c) where a concept, matter or thing in 
its expression in one version of the enact- 
ment is incompatible with the legal sys- 
tem or institutions of a part of Canada 
in which the enactment is intended to 
apply but in its expression in the other 
version of the enactment is compatible 
therewith, a reference in the enactment to 
the concept, matter or thing shall, as the 
enactment applies to that part of Canada, 
be construed as a reference to the concept, 
matter or thing in its expression in that 
version of the enactment that is compati- 
ble therewith; and 


(d) if the two versions of the enactment 
differ in a manner not coming within 
paragraph (c), preference shall be given 
to the version thereof that, according to 
the true spirit, intent and meaning of the 
enactment, best ensures the attainment 
of its objects. 1968-69, c. 54, s. 8. 


paraissant enti¢rement ou principalement en 
cette autre langue. On donnera au texte, au- 
tant qu'il est raisonnablement possible de le 
faire, la méme importance dans les deux 
publications. 1968-69, c. 54, art. 7. 


INTERPRETATION DES VERSIONS DES TEXTES 
LEGISLATIFS 


8. (1) Dans linterprétation d’un texte 1é- 
gislatif, les versions des deux langues offi- 
cielles font pareillement autorité, 


(2) Pour l’application du paragraphe (1) 
a linterprétation d'un texte législatif, 


a) lorsqu’on allégue ou lorsqu’il apparait 
que les deux versions du texte législatif 
n’ont pas le méme sens, on_ tiendra 
compte de ses deux versions afin de don- 
ner, sous toutes réserves prévues par I’a- 
linéa c), le méme effet au texte législatif 
en tout lieu du Canada ou l’on veut qu’il 
s’applique, 4 moins qu’une intention con- 
traire ne soit explicitement ou implicite- 
ment évidente; 

b) sous toutes réserves prévues a l’alinéa 
c), lorsque le texte législatif fait mention 
dun concept ou d’une chose, la mention 
sera, dans chacune des deux versions du 
texte législatif, interprétée comme une 
mention du concept ou de la chose que si- 
gnifient indifféremment lune et l’autre 
version du texte législatif; 


c) lorsque lexpression d’un concept ou 
dune chose, dans l'une des versions du 
texte législatif, est incompatible avec le 
syst€me juridique ou les institutions d’un 
lieu du Canada ot l’on veut que ce texte 
s’applique mais que son expression dans 
autre version du texte est compatible 
avec ce syst¢me ou ces institutions, une 
mention du concept ou de la chose dans le 
texte sera, dans la mesure ov ce texte 
s’applique a ce lieu du Canada, interpré- 
t¢e comme une mention du concept ou 
de la chose, exprimée dans la version qui 
est compatible avec ce systéme ou ces 
institutions; et 

d) sil y a, entre les deux versions du 
texte législatif, une différence autre que 
celle mentionnée a l’alinéa c), on donnera 
la préférence a la version qui, selon l’es- 
prit, Vintention et le sens véritables du 
texte, assure le mieux la réalisation de ses 
objets. 1968-69, c. 54, art. 8. 
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DUTIES OF DEPARTMENTS, ETC., IN RELATION 
TO OFFICIAL LANGUAGES 


9. (1) Every department and agency of the 
Government of Canada and every judicial, 
quasi-judicial or administrative body or 
Crown corporation established by or pur- 
suant to an Act of the Parliament of Can- 
ada has the duty to ensure that within the 
National Capital Region, at the place of its 
head or central office in Canada if outside 
the National Capital Region, and at each 
of its principal offices in a federal bilingual 
district established under this Act, members 
of the public can obtain available services 
from and can communicate with it in both 
official languages. 


(2) Every department and agency of the 
Government of Canada and every judicial, 
quasi-judicial or administrative body or 
Crown corporation established by or pur- 
suant to an Act of the Parliament of Canada 
has, in addition to but without derogating 
from the duty imposed upon it by subsec- 
tion (1), the duty to ensure, to the extent 
that it is feasible for it to do so, that mem- 
bers of the public in locations other than 
those referred to in that subsection, where 
there is a significant demand therefor by 
such persons, can obtain available services 
from and can communicate with it in both 
official languages. 1968-69, c. 54, s. 9. 


10. (1) Every department and agency of 
the Government of Canada and every Crown 
corporation established by or pursuant to an 
Act of the Parliament of Canada has the 
duty to ensure that, at any office, location or 
facility in Canada or elsewhere at which any 
services to the travelling public are provided 
or made available by it, or by any other 
person pursuant to a contract for the provi- 
sion of such services entered into by it or on 
its behalf on and after the 7th day of Sep- 
tember 1969, such services can be provided 
or made available in both official languages. 


(2) Every department and agency de- 
scribed in subsection (1), and every Crown 
corporation described therein that is not 
expressly exempted by order of the Govern- 
or in Council from the application of this 
subsection in respect of any services provid- 
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DEVOIRS DES MINISTERES, ETC., EN CE QUI A 
TRAIT AUX LANGUES OFFICIELLES 


9. (1) Il incombe aux ministéres, départe- 
ments et organismes du gouvernement du 
Canada, ainsi qu’aux organismes judiciaires, 
quasi-judiciaires ou administratifs ou aux 
corporations de la Couronne créés en vertu 
@une loi du Parlement du Canada, de veiller 
a ce que, dans la région de la Capitale 
nationale d’une part et, d’autre part, au lieu 
de leur siége ou bureau central au Canada 
Sil est situé a l’extérieur de la région de la 
Capitale nationale, ainsi qu’en chacun de 
leurs principaux bureaux ouverts dans un 
district bilingue fédéral créé en vertu de la 
présente loi, le public puisse communiquer 
avec eux et obtenir leurs services dans les 
deux langues officielles. 


(2) Tout ministére, département, et orga- 
nisme du gouvernement du Canada et tout 
organisme judiciaire, quasi-judiciaire ou ad- 
nistratif ou toute corporation de la Couronne 
créés en vertu dune loi du Parlement du 
Canada ont, en sus du devoir que leur im- 
pose le paragraphe (1), mais sans y déro- 
ger, le devoir de veiller, dans la mesure ot 
il leur est possible de le faire, A ce que le 
public, dans des endroits autres que ceux 
mentionnés dans ce paragraphe, lorsquwil y 
a de sa part demande importante, puisse 
communiquer avec eux et obtenir leurs ser- 
vices dans les deux langues officielles. 1968- 
69, c. 54, art..9. 


10. (1) Il incombe aux ministeres, départe- 
ments et organismes du gouvernement du 
Canada, ainsi qu’aux corporations de la 
Couronne, créés en vertu d’une loi du Par- 
lement du Canada, de veiller A ce que, si 
des services aux voyageurs sont fournis ou 
offerts dans un bureau ou autre lieu de 
travail, au Canada ou ailleurs, par ces ad- 
ministrations ou par une autre personne 
agissant aux termes d’un contrat de fourni- 
ture de ces services conclu par elles ou pour 
leur compte aprés le 7 septembre 1969, les- 
dits services puissent y étre fournis ou offerts 
dans les deux langues officielles. 


(2) Il incombe aux ministéres, départe- 
ments et organismes mentionnés au paragra- 
phe (1), et aux corporations de la Couronne 
y mentionnées qui ne sont pas expressément 
exemptces, par décret du gouverneur en 
conseil, de application du présent paragra- 
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ed or made available by it, has the duty to 
ensure that any services to which subsection 
(1) does not apply that are provided or 
made available by it at any place elsewhere 
than in Canada can be so provided or made 
available in both official languages. 


(3) Subsection (1) does not apply to re- 
quire that services to the travelling public be 
provided or made available at any office, 
location or facility in both official languages 
if, at that office, location or facility, there is 
no significant demand for such services in 
both official languages by members of the 
travelling public or the demand therefor is so 
irregular as not to warrant the application of 
subsection (1) to that office, location or 
facility. 1968-69, ¢. 54, s. 10. 


11. (1) Every judicial or quasi-judicial 
body established by or pursuant to an Act of 
the Parliament of Canada has, in any 
proceedings brought or taken before it, and 
every court in Canada has, in exercising in 
any proceedings in a criminal matter any 
criminal jurisdiction conferred upon it by or 
pursuant to an Act of the Parliament of 
Canada, the duty to ensure that any person 
giving evidence before it may be heard in the 
official language of his choice, and that in 
being so heard he will not be placed at a 
disadvantage by not being or being unable to 
be heard in the other official language. 


(2) Every court of record established by 
or pursuant to an Act of the Parliament of 
Canada has, in any proceedings conducted 
before it within the National Capital Region 
or a federal bilingual district established 
under this Act, the duty to ensure that, at 
the request of any party to the proceedings, 
facilities are made available for the simul- 
taneous translation of the proceedings, in- 
cluding the evidence given and taken, from 
one official language into the other except 
where the court, after receiving and consi- 
dering any such request, is satisfied that the 
party making it will not, if such facilities 
cannot conveniently be made available, be 
placed at a disadvantage by reason of their 
not being available or the court, after mak- 
ing every reasonable effort to obtain such 
facilities, is unable then to obtain them. 


Langues officielles 


phe relativement a des services fournis ou 
offerts par eux, de veiller 4 ce que les ser- 
vices auxquels ne s’applique pas le paragra- 
phe (1), fournis ou offerts par eux partout 
ailleurs qu’au Canada puissent l’étre dans les 
deux langues officielles. 


(3) Le paragraphe (1) n’exige pas l’em- 
ploi des deux langues officielles pour des 
services aux voyageurs fournis ou offerts 
dans un bureau ou autre lieu de travail si 
la demande de services dans les deux lan- 
gues officielles, de la part des voyageurs, y 
est faible ou trop irréguliére pour justifier 
lapplication du paragraphe (1). 1968-69, 
¢. 54;‘art.. 10: 


11. (1) Dans toutes procédures engagées 
devant des organismes judiciaires ou quasi- 
judiciaires créés en vertu d’une loi du Par- 
lement du Canada et dans les procédures 
pénales ou les tribunaux au Canada exercent 
une juridiction pénale qui leur a été conférée 
en vertu d'une loi du Parlement du Canada, 
il incombe a ces organismes et tribunaux 
de veiller & ce que toute personne témoi- 
gnant devant eux puisse étre entendue dans 
la langue officielle de son choix et que, ce 
faisant, elle ne soit pas défavorisée du fait 
qu’elle n’est pas entendue ou qu’elle est in- 
capable de se faire entendre dans l’autre 
langue officielle. 


(2) Il incombe aux cours d’archives 
créées en vertu d’une loi du Parlement du 
Canada de veiller a ce que, a la demande 
dune partie a des procédures conduites de- 
vant elles, dans la région de la Capitale na- 
tionale ou dans un district bilingue fédéral 
établi en vertu de la présente loi, l'on mette 
a la disposition de cette partie des services 
dinterprétation des procédures, notamment 
pour les témoignages recueillis, d’une langue 
officielle en l'autre langue. Toutefois, la cour 
n’y scra pas tenue si, aprés avoir recu et 
examiné une telle demande, elle est con- 
vaincue que la partie qui I’a faite ne sera pas 
défavorisée par l’absence de ces services, 
sil est difficile de les mettre a la disposition 
de cette partic, ou si la cour, aprés avoir 
fait tout effort pour Ices obtenir, n’y est pas 
parvenue. 
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(3) In exercising in any proceedings in a 
criminal matter any criminal jurisdiction 
conferred upon it by or pursuant to an Act 
of the Parliament of Canada, any court in 
Canada may in its discretion, at the request 
of the accused or any of them if there is 
more than one accused, and if it appears to 
the court that the proceedings can effectively 
be conducted and the evidence can effecti- 
vely be given and taken wholly or mainly in 
one of the official languages as specified in 
the request, order that, subject to subsec- 
tion (1), the proceedings be conducted and 
the evidence be given and taken in that lan- 
guage. 


(4) Subsections (1) and (3) do not 
apply to any court in which, under and by 
virtue of section 133 of The British North 
America Act, 1867, either of the official 
languages may be used by any person, and 
subsection (3) does not apply to the courts 
of any province until such time as a discre- 
tion in those courts or in the judges thereof 
is provided for by law as to the language in 
which, for general purposes in that province, 
proceedings may be conducted in civil 
Causes or matters. 


(5) The Governor in Council, in the case 
of any judicial or quasi-judicial body esta- 
blished by or pursuant to an Act of the 
Parliament of Canada, and the lieutenant 
governor in council of any province, in the 
case of any other court in that province, may 
make such rules governing the procedure 
in proceedings before such body or court, 
including rules respecting the giving of 
notice, as the Governor in Council or the 
lieutenant governor in council, as the case 
may be, deems necessary to enable such 
body or court to exercise or carry out any 
power or duty conferred or imposed upon it 
by this section. 1968-69, c. 54, s. 11. 


FEDERAL BILINGUAL DISTRICTS 


12. In accordance with and subject to the 
provisions of this Act and the terms of any 
agreement that may be entered into by the 
Governor in Council with the government of 
a province as described in section 15, the 
Governor in Council may from time to time 
by proclamation establish one or more fed- 
eral bilingual districts (hereinafter in this 
Act called “bilingual districts”) in a prov- 
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(3) Lorsqu’il exerce, dans des procédures 
pénales, une juridiction pénale qui lui a été 
conférée en vertu d’une loi du Parlement du 
Canada, tout tribunal au Canada peut, A sa 
discrétion, sur demande de l’accusé ou, lors- 
qu'il y a plus d’un accusé, sur demande de 
Yun ou plusieurs d’entre eux, ordonner que, 
sous toutes réserves prévues par le para- 
graphe (1), les procédures soient conduites 
et les témoignages fournis et recueillis en la 
langue officielle spécifiée dans la demande 
s'il lui parait que les procédures peuvent 
€étre correctement conduites et les témoigna- 
ges correctement fournis et recueillis, en 
totalité ou en majeure partie, dans cette 
langue. 


(4) Les paragraphes (1) et (3) ne s’ap- 
pliquent pas a un tribunal devant lequel, en 
vertu de l’article 133 de l’Acte de l’'Amé- 
rique du Nord britannique, 1867, quiconque 
peut utiliser ’une ou l’autre des langues offi- 
cielles, et le paragraphe (3) ne s’applique 
pas aux tribunaux d’une province jusqu’a ce 
que la loi accorde a ces tribunaux ou aux 
juges de ces tribunaux la liberté de choisir 
la langue dans laquelle, de facon générale 
dans cette province, les procédures peuvent 
étre conduites en matiére civile. 


(5) Le gouverneur en conseil, dans le 
cas d’un organisme judiciaire ou quasi- 
judiciaire créé en vertu d’une loi du Parle- 
ment du Canada, et le lieutenant-gouverneur 
en conseil d’une province, dans le cas de 
tout autre tribunal dans cette province, peut 
établir les régles régissant les procédures de- 
vant cet organisme ou ce tribunal, y compris 
les régles relatives aux notifications, que le 
gouverneur en conseil ou le _ lieutenant- 
gouverneur en conseil, selon le cas, estime 
nécessaires pour permettre 4 cet organisme 
ou a ce tribunal d’exercer toute fonction ou 
pouvoir qui lui est conféré ou imposé par le 
présent article. 1968-69, c. 54, art. 11. 


DISTRICTS BILINGUES FEDERAUX 
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12. En conformité des dispositions de la Création de 


présente loi et des termes de tout accord que 
peut conclure le gouverneur en conseil avec 
le gouvernement d’une province, comme le 
mentionne l’article 15, le gouverneur en 
conseil peut, a l’occasion, par proclamation, 
créer dans une province un ou plusieurs dis- 
tricts bilingues fédéraux (ci-aprés appelés 
dans la présente loi «districts bilingues») et 
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ince, and alter the limits of any bilingual 
districts so established. 1968-69, c. 54, s. 12. 


13. (1) A bilingual district established 
under this Act shall be an area delineated by 
reference to the boundaries of any or all of 
the following, namely, a census district 
established pursuant to the Statistics Act, a 
local government or school district, or a 
federal or provincial electoral district or 
region. 


(2) An area described in subsection (1) 
may be established as a bilingual district or 
be included in whole or in part within a 
bilingual district if 

(a) both of the official languages are 

spoken as a mother tongue by persons 

residing in the area; and 


(b) the number of persons who are in 
the linguistic minority in the area in 
respect of an official language spoken as 
a mother tongue is at least ten per cent of 
the total number of persons residing in 
the area. 


(3) Notwithstanding subsection (2), 
where the number of persons in the linguis- 
tic minority in an area described in subsec- 
tion (1) is less than the percentage required 
under subsection (2), the area may be 
established as a bilingual district if before 
the 7th day of September 1969 the services 
of departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment of Canada were customarily made 
available to residents of the area in both 
official languages. 


(4) No alteration of the limits of any 
bilingual district established under this Act 
shall be made unless such district would, if 
the proposed alteration of its limits were 
made, continue to comply with the require- 
ments of this section respecting the establish- 
ment of bilingual districts under this Act. 


(5) No proclamation establishing or al- 
tering the limits of any bilingual district shall 
be issued under this Act before such time as 
the Governor in Council has received from a 
Bilingual Districts Advisory Board appoint- 
ed as described in section 14 a report setting 
out its findings and conclusions including its 
recommendations if any relating thereto and 


Langues officielles 


modifier les limites des districts bilingues 
ainsi créés. 1968-69, c. 54, art. 12. 


13. (1) Un district bilingue créé en vertu 
de la présente loi est une subdivision admi- 
nistrative délimitée par référence aux limites 
de l'une, de plusieurs ou de l'ensemble des 
subdivisions administratives suivantes: un 
district de recensement créé en conformité 
de la Loi sur la statistique, un district muni- 
cipal ou scolaire, une circonscription ou ré- 
gion électorale fédérale ou provinciale. 


(2) Une subdivision visée au paragraphe 
(1) peut constituer un district bilingue ou 
étre incluse totalement ou partiellement dans 
le périmétre d’un district bilingue, si 

a) les deux langues officielles sont les 

langues maternelles parlées par les rési- 

dents de la subdivision; et si 


b) au moins dix pour cent de l’ensemble 
des résidents de la subdivision parlent une 
langue maternelle qui est la langue offi- 
cielle de la minorité linguistique dans la 
subdivision. 


(3) Nonobstant le paragraphe (2), lors- 
que le nombre des personnes appartenant a 
la minorité linguistique, dans une subdivi- 
sion visée au paragraphe (1), est inférieur 
au pourcentage requis en vertu du para- 
graphe (2), la subdivision peut constituer 
un district bilingue si, avant le 7 septembre 
1969, les services des ministéres, départe- 
ments et organismes du gouvernement du 
Canada étaient couramment mis a la dispo- 
sition des résidents de la subdivision dans 
les deux langues officielles. 


(4) Aucune modification des limites d’un 
district bilingue créé en vertu de la présente 
loi ne sera faite 4 moins que ce district, en 
cas de réalisation de la modification propo- 
sée, ne continue a satisfaire aux exigences 
du présent article relatives 4 la constitution 
de districts bilingues en vertu de la présente 
loi. 


(5) Aucune proclamation, créant un dis- 
trict bilingue ou modifiant ses limites, ne 
sera émise en vertu de la présente loi avant 
que le gouverneur en conseil n’ait regu du 
Conseil consultatif des districts bilingues, 
nommé comme l’indique l’article 14, un rap- 
port énongant ses constatations et conclu- 
sions, et notamment, le cas échéant, les re- 
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at least ninety days have elapsed from the 
day a copy of the report was laid before 
Parliament pursuant to section 17. 


(6) A proclamation establishing or alter- 
ing the limits of any bilingual district shall 
take effect in relation to any such district on 
such day, not later than twelve months after 
the issue of the proclamation, as may be 
fixed therein in relation to that district. 
1968-69, c. 54, s. 13. 


14. (1) As soon as possible following the 
completion of each decennial census, or, in 
the case of the decennial census taken in the 
year 1961, forthwith after the 6th day of 
September 1969, the Dominion Statistician 
shall prepare and send to the Clerk of the 
Privy Council a return certified by him 
showing the population of each of the 
provinces and census districts in Canada, 
categorized according to the official langua- 
ges spoken as a mother tongue by persons 
resident therein as ascertained by that cen- 
sus, and as soon as possible thereafter the 
Governor in Council shall, pursuant to Part 
I of the Inquiries Act, appoint not less than 
five and not more than ten persons, selected 
as nearly as may be as being representative 
of residents of the several provinces or prin- 
cipal regions of Canada, as commissioners to 
constitute a Bilingual Districts Advisory 
Board for the purpose of conducting an in- 
quiry as described in section 15. 


(2) One of the persons appointed as 
described in subsection (1) shall be desi- 
gnated in the instrument of appointment to 
act as chairman of the Board. 


(3) Forthwith upon the appointment of a 
Bilingual Districts Advisory Board, the 
Clerk of the Privy Council shall send a 
copy of the return referred to in subsection 
(1) to the chairman of the Board. 1968-69, 
lie Me sh 


15. (1) Upon receipt by the chairman of a 
Bilingual Districts Advisory Board of the 
copy of the return referred to in subsection 
14(3), the Board shall, with all due dis- 
patch, conduct an inquiry into and concern- 
ing the areas of Canada in which one of the 
official languages is spoken as a mother 
tongue by persons who are in the linguistic 
minority in those areas in respect of an 
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commandations y afférentes, ni pendant les 
quatre-vingt-dix jours qui suivent le dépét 
d'un exemplaire du rapport devant le Parle- 
ment en conformité de l’article 17. 


(6) Une proclamation créant un district 
bilingue ou modifiant ses limites prendra 
effet, pour ce district, dans les douze mois de 
l’émission de la proclamation, a la date fixée 
dans cette derniére. 1968-69, c. 54, art. 13. 


14. (1) Dés que possible aprés chaque 
recensement décennal ou, dans le cas du 
recensement décennal de 1961, immédiate- 
ment aprés le 6 septembre 1969, le statisti- 
cien fédéral dressera et enverra au greffier du 
Conseil privé un état certifié par lui et indi- 
quant la population de chaque province et 
district de recensement du Canada, classés 
d’aprés les langues officielles qui sont, selon 
les résultats du recensement, les langues ma- 
ternelles parlées par les résidents. Dés que 
possible par la suite, le gouverneur en con- 
seil, en conformité de la Partie I de la Loi 
sur les enquétes, nommera de cing a dix 
commissaires, choisis autant que possible de 
facon a représenter les résidents des diverses 
provinces ou des principales régions du Ca- 
nada, pour constituer un Conseil consultatif 
des districts bilingues en vue d’effectuer l’en- 
quéte visée a l’article 15. 


(2) L’une des personnes nommées com- 
me l’indique le paragraphe (1) doit étre dé- 
signée dans l’acte de nomination 4a titre de 
président du Conseil. 


(3) Immédiatement aprés la nomination 
dun Conseil consultatif des districts bilin- 
gues, le greffier du Conseil privé enverra au 
président du Conseil un exemplaire de l’état 
mentionné au paragraphe (1). 1968-69, c. 
54, art. 14. 


15. (1) Dés que son président aura recu un 
exemplaire de état mentionné au paragra- 
phe 14(3), le Conseil effectuera avec toute 
la diligence voulue, dans les subdivisions du 
Canada ot: l'une des langue officielles est la 
langue maternelle parlée par des personnes 
appartenant a la minorité linguistique de ces 
subdivisions, une enquéte sur ces subdivi- 
sions et, aprés avoir tenu, le cas échéant, les 
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official language, and after holding such 
public hearings, if any, as it considers ne- 
cessary and after consultation with the 
government of each of the provinces in 
which any such areas are located, prepare 
and submit to the Governor in Council a 
report setting out its findings and conclu- 
sions including its recommendations if any 
concerning the establishment of bilingual 
districts or the alteration of the limits of any 
existing bilingual districts in accordance 
with this Act. 


(2) In addition to its duties and powers 
under the /nquiries Act in respect of an in- 
quiry as described in this section, a Bilingual 
Districts Advisory Board may be charged by 
the Governor in Council with the negotia- 
tion, on behalf of the Governor in Council, 
of a draft agreement with the government of 
a province for the purpose of ensuring that, 
to the greatest practical extent, the limits of 
any area that may be established as a bilin- 
gual district under this Act will be conter- 
minous with any area similarly established 
or to be established in that province by such 
government. 


(3) In carrying out its duties under this 
section, a Bilingual Districts Advisory Board 
shall have regard to the convenience of the 
public in a proposed bilingual district in 
respect of all the federal, provincial, muni- 
cipal and educational services provided 
therein and where necessary recommend to 
the Governor in Council any administrative 
changes in federal services in the area that 
it considers necessary to adapt the area to 
a provincial or municipal bilingual area, for 
the greater public convenience of the area 
or to further the purposes of this Act. 1968- 
OU a og BAe 


16. The Dominion Statistician and the 
Director of the Surveys and Mapping Branch 
of the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources shall make available their services 
and the facilities of their respective offices, 
and render all such other assistance to a 
Bilingual Districts Advisory Board as may be 
necessary, in order to enable that Board to 
discharge its duties under this Act. 1968-69, 
c. 54, s. 16. 
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audiences publiques qu’il estime nécessaires 
et apres consultation avec le gouvernement 
de chacune des provinces comprenant de 
telles subdivisions, il dressera et soumettra 
au gouverneur en conseil un rapport énon- 
¢ant ses constatations et conclusions et 
notamment, le cas échéant, ses recomman- 
dations relatives 4 la création de districts 
bilingues ou a la modification des limites de 
districts bilingues existants, conformément 
a la présente loi. 


(2) Outre les fonctions et pouvoirs que 
lui confére la Loi sur les enquétes relative- 
ment a une enquéte visée au présent article, 
le Conseil consultatif des districts bilingues 
peut étre chargé par le gouverneur en conseil 
de négocier, pour le compte de ce dernier, 
avec le gouvernement d’une province, un 
projet d’accord visant a faire coincider, dans 
la mesure ou cela ne présente pas trop de 
difficultés, les limites d’une subdivision pou- 
vant constituer un district bilingue en vertu 
de la présente loi avec celles d’une subdivi- 
sion dont ce gouvernement a fait ou doit 
faire un district bilingue dans cette province. 


(3) Dans lexercice de ses fonctions en 
vertu du présent article, le Conseil consul- 
tatif des districts bilingues tiendra compte, 
lorsque la création d’un district bilingue est 
proposée, de la commodité pour le public de 
tous les services fédéraux, provinciaux, mu- 
nicipaux et éducatifs qui y sont fournis. Au 
besoin, il recommandera au gouverneur en 
conseil les modifications administratives qu’il 
estime nécessaire d’apporter aux services fé- 
déraux de la subdivision considérée pour les 
adapter a une subdivision provinciale ou 
municipale bilingue, afin que ces services 
soient plus commodes pour le public ou 
quwils contribuent davantage a la réalisation 
des objets de la présente loi. 1968-69, c. 54, 
art. 15. 


16. Le statisticien fédéral et le directeur 
des levés et de la cartographie du ministére 
de l’Energie, des Mines et des Ressources 
mettront leurs services et les facilités qu’of- 
frent leurs bureaux respectifs a la disposition 
du Conseil consultatif des districts bilingues 
et lui fourniront par ailleurs toute l’aide né- 
cessaire pour lui permettre de s’acquitter de 
ses fonctions en vertu de la présente loi. 
1968-69, c. 54, art. 16. 
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17. Within fifteen days after the receipt 
by the Governor in Council of the report of 
a Bilingual Districts Advisory Board sub- 
mitted by the chairman thereof pursuant to 
section 15, or, if Parliament is not then 
sitting, on any of the first fifteen days next 
thereafter that Parliament is sitting, the 
Governor in Council shall cause a copy of 
the report to be laid before Parliament. 
1968-69, c. 54, s. 17. 


18. As soon as possible after the issue of 
any proclamation establishing or altering the 
limits of a bilingual district under this Act, 
the Director of the Surveys and Mapping 
Branch of the Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources shall, in accordance with the 
descriptions and definitions set out in the 
proclamation, prepare and print 


(a) individual maps of each bilingual 
district showing the boundaries of each 
such district; 


(b) individual maps of each province 
showing the boundaries of each bilingual 
district therein; and 


(c) individual maps of each local govern- 
ment or school district, portions of which 
are in more than one bilingual district. 
1968-69, c. 54, s. 18. 


COMMISSIONER OF OFFICIAL LANGUAGES 


19. (1) There shall be a Commissioner of 
Official Languages for Canada, hereinafter 
in this Act called the Commissioner. 


(2) The Commissioner shall be appointed 
by commission under the Great Seal after 
approval of the appointment by resolution of 
the Senate and House of Commons. 


(3) Subject to this section, the Com- 
missioner holds office during good behaviour 
for a term of seven years, but may be re- 
moved by the Governor in Council at any 
time on address of the Senate and House 
of Commons. 


(4) The Commissioner, upon the expira- 
tion of his first or any subsequent term of 
office, is eligible to be re-appointed for a 
further term not exceeding seven years. 
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17. Le gouverneur en conseil fera déposer 
devant le Parlement un exemplaire du rap- 
port du Conseil consultatif des districts bi- 
lingues, soumis par son président en confor- 
mité de larticle 15, dans les quinze jours 
qui suivent sa réception ou, si le Parlement 
n’est pas alors en session, l'un des quinze 
premiers jours ou il siége par la suite. 1968- 
GU 4. art. 17. 


18. Des que possible aprés 1’émission 
dune proclamation créant un district bilin- 
gue ou modifiant ses limites en vertu de la 
présente loi, le directeur des levés et de la 
cartographie du ministére de l’Energie, des 
Mines et des Ressources, conformément aux 
descriptions et aux définitions énoncées dans 
la proclamation, préparera et imprimera 


a) des cartes distinctes de chaque district 
bilingue indiquant les limites de chacun 
de ces districts; 


b) des cartes distinctes de chaque pro- 
vince, indiquant les limites de chacun des 
districts bilingues qui s’y trouvent; et 


c) des cartes distinctes de chaque collec- 
tivité locale ou district scolaire qui s’étend 
sur plus d’un district bilingue. 1968-69, 
Caos wortinlic, 


COMMISSAIRE DES LANGUES OFFICIELLES 


19. (1) Est institué un poste de commis- 
saire des langues officielles pour le Canada, 
dont le titulaire est ci-aprés appelé Commis- 
saire. 


(2) Le Commissaire est nommé par com- 
mission sous le grand sceau, aprés approba- 
tion de la nomination par résolution du 
Sénat et de la Chambre des communes. 


(3) Sous toutes réserves prévues par le 
présent article, le Commissaire est nommé 
pour un mandat de sept ans, pendant lequel 
il reste en fonctions tant qu’il en est digne; 
il peut, a tout moment, faire objet dune 
révocation par le gouverneur en conseil, sur 
adresse du Sénat et de la Chambre des com- 
munes. 


(4) Le mandat du Commissaire est re- 
nouvelable pour des périodes d’au plus sept 
ans chacune. 
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(5S) The term of office of the Commis- 
sioner ceases upon his attaining sixty-five 
years of age, but he shall continue in office 
thereafter until his successor is appointed 
notwithstanding the expiration of such term. 


(6) n the event of the death or resigna- 
tion of the Commissioner while Parliament is 
not sitting or if he is unable or neglects to 
perform the duties of his office, the Gover- 
nor in Council, after consultation by the 
Prime Minister with the Speaker of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, may appoint a temporary Com- 
missioner, to hold office for a term not ex- 
ceeding six months, who shall, while holding 
such office, have all of the powers and duties 
of the Commissioner under this Act and be 
paid such salary or other remuneration and 
expenses as may be fixed by the Governor in 
Council. 1968-69, c. 54, s. 19. 


20. (1) The Commissioner shall rank as 
and have all the powers of a deputy head of 
a department, shall devote himself exclus- 
ively to the duties of his office and shall not 
hold any other office under Her Majesty or 
engage in any other employment. 


(2) The Commissioner shall be paid a 
salary equal to the salary of a puisne judge 
of the Exchequer Court of Canada, including 
any additional salary authorized by section 
20 of the Judges Act, and is entitled to be 
paid reasonable travelling and living ex- 
penses while absent from his ordinary place 
of residence in the course of his duties. 
1968-69, c. 54, s. 20.* 


21. Such officers and employees as are 
necessary for the proper conduct of the work 
of the office of the Commissioner shall be 
appointed in the manner authorized by law. 
1968-69, c. 54, s. 21. 


* Subsection 20(2) is repealed and the following 
substituted therefor: 

“(2) The Commissioner shall be paid a salary 
equal to the salary of a judge of the Federal Court 
of Canada, other than the Chief Justice or the 
Associate Chif Justice of that Court, including any 
additional salary authorized by section 20 of the 
Judges Act, and is entitled to be paid reasonable 
travelling and living expenses while absent from 
his ordinary place of residence in the course of 
his duties.” 

(Revised Statutes of Canada, 1970, 2nd Supple- 
ment, Chap. 10, Schedule II, Item 27.) 
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(5) Le mandat du Commissaire expire 
lorsque son titulaire atteint l’Age de soixante- 
cing ans, mais le Commissaire demeure en 
fonctions jusqu’a la nomination de son suc- 
cesseur, nonobstant l’expiration de son 
mandat. 


(6) En cas de décés ou de démission du 
Commissaire alors que le Parlement n'est 
pas en session, ou si le Commissaire est in- 
capable d’exercer les fonctions de sa charge 
ou les néglige, le gouverneur en conseil, 
aprés consultation du président du Sénat et 
de l’Orateur de la Chambre des communes 
par le Premier ministre, peut nommer pour 
six mois au plus un commissaire intérimaire 
qui aura tous les pouvoirs et fonctions du 
Commissaire en vertu de la présente loi et 
percevra le traitement, ou toute autre rému- 
nération, et les frais que peut fixer le gou- 
verneur en conseil. 1968-69, c. 54, art. 19. 


20. (1) Le Commissaire aura le rang et 
tous les pouvoirs d’un sous-chef de minis- 
tére ou département. II se consacrera exclu- 
sivement aux fonctions de sa charge et il 
n’occupera aucune autre charge au service 
de Sa Majesté ni aucun autre emploi. 


(2) Le Commissaire recoit un traitement 
égal a celui d’un juge puiné de la Cour de 
l’Echiquier du Canada, y compris tout trai- 
tement supplémentaire qu’autorise l'article 
20 de la Loi sur les juges, et il a droit de 
percevoir des frais raisonnables de voyage 
et de subsistance lorsqu’il exerce ses fonc- 
tions hors de son lieu ordinaire de résidence. 
1968-69, c. 54, art. 20.* 


21. Les fonctionnaires et employés néces- 
saires au bon fonctionnement du service di- 
rigé par le Commissaire sont nommeés de la 
maniére autorisée par la loi. 1968-69, c. 54, 
Fg IPA 


*Le paragraphe 20(2) est abrogé et remplacé par ce 
qui suit: 

«(2) Le Commissaire recoit un traitement égal A 
celui d’un juge de la Cour fédérale du Canada, autre 
que le juge en chef ou le juge en chef adjoint de 
cette cour, y compris tout traitement supplémentaire 
qu’autorise l’article 20 de la Loi sur les juges et il 
a droit de percevoir des frais raisonnables de voyage 
et de subsistance lorsqu’il exerce ses fonctions hors 
de son lieu ordinaire de résidence.» 

(Statuts révisés du Canada, 1970, 2° supplément, 
chap. 10, Annexe II, item 27.) 
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22. The Commissioner may engage on a 
temporary basis the services of persons 
having technical or specialized knowledge of 
any matter relating to the work of the Com- 
missioner, to advise and assist the Com- 
missioner in the performance of the duties 
of his office and, with the approval of the 
Treasury Board, may fix and pay the remu- 
neration and expenses of such persons. 
1968-69, c. 54, s. 22. 


23. The Commissioner and the officers 
and employees of the Commissioner ap- 
pointed as provided in section 21 shall be 
deemed to be persons employed in the 
Public Service for the purposes of the Public 
Service Superannuation Act. 1968-69, c. 54, 
Be eos 


24. The Commissioner shall carry out 
such functions and duties as are assigned to 
him by this Act or any other Act of the 
Parliament of Canada, and may carry out or 
engage in such other related assignments or 
activities as may be authorized by the Gov- 
ernor in Council. 1968-69, c. 54, s. 24. 


25. It is the duty of the Commissioner to 
take all actions and measures within his 
authority with a view to ensuring recogni- 
tion of the status of each of the official lan- 
guages and compliance with the spirit and 
intent of this Act in the administration of 
the affairs of the institutions of the Parlia- 
ment and Government of Canada and, 
for that purpose, to conduct and carry out 
investigations either on his own initiative or 
pursuant to any complaint made to him and 
to report and make recommendations with 
respect thereto as provided in this Act. 1968- 
Li): RE ps, Ee 2 


26. (1) Subject to this Act, the Commis- 
sioner shall investigate any complaint made 
to him to the effect that, in any particular 
instance or case. 


(a) the status of an official language was 
not or is not being recognized, or 


(6) the spirit and intent of this Act was 
not or is not being complied with 


in the administration of the affairs of any of 
the institutions of the Parliament or Govern- 
ment of Canada. 
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22. Pour obtenir, dans l’exercice de ses 
fonctions, les conseils et l’aide de personnes 
ayant des connaissances techniques ou spé- 
cialisées sur toute question afférente a ses 
travaux, le Commissaire peut retenir tempo- 
rairement leurs services et il peut, avec I’ap- 
probation du conseil du Trésor, fixer et 
payer leur rémunération et leurs frais. 1968- 
69, c. 34, ‘art. 22. 


23. Le Commissaire et les fonctionnaires 
et employés nommés en vertu de I’article 21, 
sont censés étre des employés de la Fonc- 
tion publique aux fins de la Loi sur la pen- 
sion de la Fonction publique. 1968-69, c. 
54, art. 23. 


24. Le Commissaire exerce les fonctions 
que lui conférent la présente loi et toute 
autre loi du Parlement du Canada, et il peut 
accomplir ou entreprendre les autres taches 
ou activités connexes que peut autoriser le 
gouverneur en conseil. 1968-69, c. 54, art. 
24. 


25. Il incombe au Commissaire de pren- 
dre, dans les limites de ses pouvoirs, toutes 
les mesures propres 4 faire reconnaitre le 
statut de chacune des langues officielles et a 
faire respecter l’esprit de la présente loi et 
intention du législateur dans l’administra- 
tion des affaires des institutions du Parle- 
ment et du gouvernement du Canada. A 
cette fin, il procédera a des instructions, soit 
de sa propre initiative, soit 4 la suite des 
plaintes regues par lui et fera les rapports et 
recommandations prévus en l’occurrence par 
la présente loi. 1968-69, c. 54, art. 25. 


26. (1) Sous toutes réserves prévues par 
la présente loi, le Commissaire instruira 
toute plainte regue par lui et énongant que, 
dans un cas particulier, 


a) le statut d’une langue officielle n’a pas 
été ou n’est pas reconnu, ou 


b) Vesprit de la présente loi et l’intention 
du législateur n’ont pas été ou ne sont pas 
respectés 


dans |’administration des affaires de l’une des 
institutions du Parlement ou du gouverne- 
ment du Canada. 
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(2) A complaint may be made to the 
Commissioner by any person or group of 
persons, whether or not they speak or re- 
present a group speaking the official lan- 
guage the status or use of which is at issue. 


(3) If in the course of investigating any 
complaint it appears to the Commissioner 
that, having regard to all the circumstances 
of the case, any further investigation is 
unnecessary, he may in his discretion refuse 
to investigate the matter further. 


(4) The Commissioner may, in his discre- 
tion, refuse to investigate or cease to investi- 
gate any complaint if in his opinion 


(a) the subject-matter of the complaint 
is trivial, 

(5) the complaint is frivolous or vexatious 
or is not made in good faith, or 


(c) the subject-matter of the complaint 
does not involve a contravention or failure 
to comply with the spirit and intent of 
this Act, or does not for any other reason 
come within his authority under this Act. 


(5) Where the Commissioner decides to 
refuse to investigate or cease to investigate 
any complaint, he shall inform the complai- 
nant of his decision and shall give his 
reasons therefor. 1968-69, c. 54, s. 26. 


27. Before carrying out any investigation 
under this Act, the Commissioner shall in- 
form the deputy head or other administrative 
head of any department or other institution 
concerned of his intention to carry out the 
investigation. 1968-69, c. 54, s. 27. 


28. (1) Every investigation by the Com- 
missioner under this Act shall be conducted 
in private. 


(2) It is not necessary for the Commis- 
sioner to hold any hearing and no. person is 
entitled as of right to be heard by the Com- 
missioner, but if at any time during the 
course of an investigation it appears to the 
Commissioner that there may be sufficient 
grounds for his making a report or recom- 
mendation that may adversely affect any 
individual or any department or other in- 
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(2) Une plainte peut étre déposée devant 
le Commissaire par toute personne ou tout 
groupe de personnes, soit que ces personnes 
parlent ou non la langue officielle dont le 
Statut ou l’emploi sont en cause, soit qu’elles 
représentent ou non un groupe parlant cette 
langue. 


(3) Si, au cours de l’instruction d’une 
plainte, le Commissaire estime, compte tenu 
de toutes les circonstances de I’affaire, qu’il 
n’est pas nécessaire de poursuivre l’instruc- 
tion, il peut, a sa discrétion, refuser d’ins- 
truire l’affaire plus avant. 


(4) Le Commissaire peut, a sa discrétion, 
refuser ou cesser d’instruire une plainte si, A 
son avis, 


a) lobjet de la plainte est sans impor- 
tance, 


b) la plainte est futile ou vexatoire ou n’a 
pas été faite de bonne foi, ou 

c) Yobjet de la plainte n’implique pas une 
contravention a la présente loi ou une 
chose contraire 4 son esprit et a l’inten- 
tion du législateur ou, pour toute autre 
raison, ne reléve pas de la compétence 
que lui confére la présente loi. 


(5) Si le Commissaire décide de refuser 
ou de cesser d’instruire une plainte, il infor- 
mera le plaignant de sa décision et devra 
donner les raisons qui la motivent. 1968-69, 
04, aria 2le. 


27. Avant de procéder A une instruction 
en vertu de la présente loi, le Commissaire 
fera connaitre, au sous-chef ou autre chef 
administratif de tout ministére ou départe- 
ment ou de toute autre institution en cause, 
son intention de procéder A Instruction. 
1968-69, c. 54, art. 27. 


28. (1) Toute instruction effectuée par le 
Commissaire en vertu de la présente loi sera 
secréte. 


(2) Le Commissaire n’est pas obligé de 
tenir d’audience, et personne ne peut, de 
plein droit, exiger d’étre entendu par lui. 
Toutefois, si au cours d’une instruction, le 
Commissaire estime qu’il peut y avoir des 
motifs suffisants pour faire un rapport ou 
une recommandation susceptibles de nuire 
a un particulier ou 4 un ministére, un dépar- 
tement ou une autre institution, il prendra, 
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stitution, he shall, before completing the 
investigation, take every reasonable measure 
to give to that individual, department or 
institution a full and ample opportunity to 
answer any adverse allegation or criticism, 
and to be assisted or represented by counsel 
for that purpose. 1968-69, c. 54, s. 28. 


29. (1) Subject to this Act, the Commis- 
sioner may regulate the procedure to be 
followed by him in carrying out any investi- 
gation under this Act. 


(2) The Commissioner may direct that 
information relating to any investigation 
under this Act be received or obtained, in 
whole or in part, by any officer of the 
Commissioner appointed as provided in 
section 21 and such officer shall, subject to 
such restrictions or limitations as the Com- 
missioner may specify, have all the powers 
and duties of the Commissioner under this 
Act in relation to the receiving or obtaining 
of such information. 


(3) The Commissioner shall require every 
person employed in his office who is directed 
by him to receive or obtain information 
relating to any investigation under this Act 
to comply with any security requirements 
applicable to, and to take any oath of secrecy 
required to be taken by, persons employed 
in any department or other institution con- 
cerned in the matter of the investigation. 
1968-69, c. 54, s. 29. 


30. The Commissioner has, in relation to 
the carrying out of any investigation under 
this act, power 


(a) to summon and enforce the atten- 
dance of witnesses and compel them to 
give oral or written evidence on oath, 
and to produce such documents and things 
as the Commissioner deems requisite to 
the full investigation and consideration 
of any matter within his authority under 
this Act, in the same manner and to the 
same extent as a superior court of record; 
(6) to administer oaths; 

(c) to receive and accept such evidence 
and other information whether on oath 
or by affidavit or otherwise as in his 
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avant de terminer l’instruction, toute mesure 
raisonnable pour donner 4 ce particulier, ce 
ministére, ce département ou cette institu- 
tion pleine et entiére possibilité de répondre 
aux allégations défavorables ou aux criti- 
ques et, a cette fin, de se faire assister ou 
représenter par un avocat. 1968-69, c. 54, 
art. 28. 


29. (1) Sous toutes réserves prévues par 
la présente loi, le Commissaire peut établir 
les régles de procédure qu’il suivra lors de 
toute instruction faite en vertu de la présente 
loi. 


(2) Le Commissaire peut ordonner que 
les renseignements relatifs 4 une instruction 
faite en vertu de la présente loi soient re- 
¢us ou obtenus, en tout ou en partie, par un 
fonctionnaire nommé en vertu de article 
21. Ce fonctionnaire aura, sous réserve des 
restrictions ou limitations que peut spécifier 
le Commissaire, toutes les attributions confé- 
rées au Commissaire par la présente loi en 
ce qui concerne la réception ou l’obtention 
de ces renseignements. 


(3) Le Commissaire exigera que toute 
personne, employée dans son bureau et a la- 
quelle il ordonne de recevoir ou d’obtenir 
des renseignements concernant une instruc- 
tion faite en vertu de la présente loi, se con- 
forme aux exigences de sécurité applicables 
aux personnes employées dans un ministére, 
un département ou une autre institution que 
objet de l’instruction concerne et préte tout 
serment professionnel qu’elle est tenue de 
préter. 1968-69, c. 54, art. 29. 


30. Lorsqu’il procéde a une instruction 
en vertu de la présente loi, le Commissaire 
a le pouvoir 


a) de convoquer des témoins et de les 
obliger 4 comparaitre et 4 déposer sous 
serment ou a fournir sous serment des 
preuves écrites ainsi qu’a produire les do- 
cuments et autres piéces qu’il estime in- 
dispensables pour instruire et examiner A 
fond toute question relevant de sa com- 
pétence en vertu de la présente loi, de la 
méme maniére et dans la méme mesure 
qu’une cour supérieure d’archives; 

b) de faire préter serment; 


c) de recevoir et d’accepter, dans la me- 
sure ou il le juge a propos, les dépositions 
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discretion he sees fit, whether or not such 
evidence or information is or would be 
admissible in a court of law; and 


(d) subject to such limitations as the 
Governor in Council in the interests of 
defence or security may prescribe, to 
enter any premises occupied by any 
department or other institution of the 
Parliament or Government of Canada and 
carry out therein such inquiries within his 
authority under this Act as he sees fit. 
1968-69, c. 54, s. 30. 


31. (1) This section applies where, after 
carrying out any investigation under this 
Act, the Commissioner is of the opinion that 
an act or omission that was the subject of 
the investigation is or was or appears to be 
or have been 


(a) contrary to the provisions of this 
Act; 

(6) contrary to the spirit and intent of 
this Act but in accordance with the pro- 
visions of any other Act of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada or any regulations there- 
under, or in accordance with a practice 
that leads or is likely to lead to any in- 
voluntary contravention of this Act; or 
(c) based wholly or partly on mistake or 
inadvertence. 


(2) Where the Commissioner is of opi- 
nion 

(a) that the act or omission that was the 
subject of the investigation should be 
referred to any department or other insti- 
tution concerned for consideration and 
action if necessary, 

(6) that any Act or regulations there- 
under described in paragraph (1)(b) 
should be reconsidered or any practice 
described in that paragraph should be 
altered or discontinued, or 


(c) that any other action should be taken, 


the Commissioner shall report his opinion 
and his reasons therefor to the Clerk of the 
Privy Council and the deputy head or other 
administrative head of any department or 
other institution concerned and may in his 
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faites et les preuves et autres renseigne- 
ments fournis sous serment, par affidavit 
ou autrement, que ces dépositions, preu- 
ves Ou renseignements soient admissibles 
ou non devant un tribunal judiciaire; et 


d) sous réserve des restrictions que peut 
prescrire le gouverneur en conseil dans 
lintérét de la défense ou de la sécurité, de 
pénétrer en tout lieu occupé par un mi- 
nistére, un département ou une autre ins- 
titution du Parlement ou du gouverne- 
ment du Canada et d’y faire, dans les 
limites de la compétence que lui confére 
la présente loi, les enquétes qu’il juge a 
propos. 1968-69, c. 54, art. 30. 


31. (1) Le présent article s’applique lors- 
que, aprés avoir procédé a une instruction 
en vertu de la présente loi, le Commissaire 
est d’avis que I’acte ou l’omission qui ont 
fait objet de V’instruction sont, étaient ou 
Paraissent étre ou avoir été 


a) contraires aux dispositions de la pré- 
sente loi; 


b) contraires a l’esprit de la présente loi 
et a lintention du législateur mais con- 
formes aux dispositions de toute autre loi 
du Parlement du Canada ou de tout ré- 
glement y afférent, ou conformes a une 
pratique qui conduit ou risque de con- 
duire a une contravention involontaire a 
la présente loi; ou 


c) fondés en tout ou en partie sur l’er- 
reur ou linattention. 


(2) Si le Commissaire est d’avis 


a) que la question soulevée par l’acte ou 
omission qui ont fait l’objet de l’instruc- 
tion doit étre renvoyée 4 un ministére, un 
département ou une autre institution en 
cause pour examen et suite 4 donner si 
nécessaire, 

b) quune loi ou des réglements y affé- 
rents, visés a l’alinéa (1)b), doivent étre 
reconsidérés ou qu’une pratique visée dans 
cet alinéa doit étre modifiée ou abandon- 
née, ou 

c) qu’une autre mesure doit étre prise, 


le Commissaire fera, au greffier du Conseil 
privé et au sous-chef ou autre chef adminis- 
tratif du ministére, du département ou de 
toute autre institution en cause, un rapport 
dans lequel il donnera son avis et les raisons 
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report make such recommendations with 
respect thereto as he thinks fit, and, in any 
such case, may request the department or 
other institution concerned to notify him 
within a specified time of the action, if any, 
that it proposes to take to give effect to his 
recommendations. 1968-69, c. 54, s. 31. 


32. In the case of an investigation carried 
out by the Commissioner pursuant to any 
complaint made to him, the Commissioner 
shall inform the complainant, and any 
individual, department or institution by 
whom or on whose behalf any answer relat- 
ing to the complaint has been made pursuant 
to subsection 28(2), in such manner and at 
such time as he thinks proper, of the results 
of the investigation and, where any recom- 
mendations have been made by the Com- 
missioner under section 31 but no action 
that seems to him to be adequate and ap- 
propriate is taken thereon within a reason- 
able time after the making of the recommen- 
dations, he may inform the complainant of 
his recommendations and make such com- 
ments thereon as he thinks proper and, in 
any such case, shall provide a copy of such 
recommendations and comments to any in- 
dividual whom he is required by this section 
to inform of the results of the investigation. 
1968-69, c. 54, s. 32. 


33. (1) If within a reasonable time after 
the making of a report containing any re- 
commendations under section 31, no action 
is taken thereon that seems to the Commis- 
sioner to be adequate and appropriate, the 
Commissioner, in his discretion and after 
considering any reply made by or on behalf 
of any department or other institution con- 
cerned, may transmit a copy of the report 
and recommendations to the Governor in 
Council and may thereafter make such report 
thereon to Parliament as he deems appropri- 
ate. 


(2) The Commissioner may disclose in 
any report made by him under this section 
such matters as in his opinion ought to be 
disclosed in order to establish the grounds 
for his conclusions and recommendations, 
but in so doing shall take every reasonable 
precaution to avoid disclosing any matter the 
disclosure of which would or might be preju- 
dicial to the defence or security of Canada 
or any state allied or associated with Canada. 
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qui le motivent. Il pourra y faire les recom- 
mandations qu’il juge appropriées et, en 
occurrence, demander au ministére, au dé- 
partement ou a toute autre institution en 
cause de l’aviser, dans un délai spécifié, des 
mesures quils se proposent de prendre, le 
cas échéant, pour donner effet A ses recom- 
mandations. 1968-69, c. 54, art. 31. 


32. Dans le cas d’une instruction a la- 
quelle le Commissaire a procédé 4 la suite 
d'une plainte recue par lui, le Commissaire 
communiquera au plaignant, et aux particu- 
liers, ministéres, départements ou_institu- 
tions par lesquels ou pour lesquels une 
réponse relative a la plainte a été faite en 
conformité du paragraphe 28(2), les résul- 
tats de instruction, de la maniére et au 
moment qu’il estime convenables et, lorsque 
des recommandations ont été faites par le 
Commissaire en vertu de l'article 31, mais 
qu’aucune mesure lui paraissant suffisante et 
appropriée n’est prise dans un délai raison- 
nable apres la communication de ses recom- 
mandations, il peut communiquer au plai- 
gnant ses recommandations et faire a leur 
sujet les commentaires qu’il juge 4 propos 
et, en ce cas, il doit fournir une copie de ces 
recommandations et commentaires aux par- 
ticuliers auxquels le présent article l’oblige 
a communiquer les résultats de l’instruction. 
1968-69, c. 54, art. 32. 


33. (1) Si aucune mesure lui paraissant 
suffisante et appropriée n’est prise dans un 
délai raisonnable aprés la communication 
d’un rapport contenant des recommandations 
faites en vertu de Il’article 31, le Commis- 
saire, a sa discrétion et aprés avoir examiné 
toute réponse faite par un ministére, un dé- 
partement ou une autre institution en cause, 
ou pour leur compte, peut transmettre au 
gouverneur en conscil, un exemplaire du rap- 
port et des recommandations et il peut, par 
la suite, faire 4 ce sujet au Parlement le 
rapport qu'il juge approprié. 

(2) Le Commissaire peut divulguer, dans 
tout rapport établi par lui en vertu du pré- 
sent article, ce qui, a son avis, doit étre di- 
vulgué pour fonder ses conlusions et recom- 
mandations mais il doit, ce faisant, prendre 
toutes précautions raisonnables pour éviter 
toute divulgation qui porterait ou pourrait 
porter préjudice a la défense ou a la sécurité 
du Canada ou de tout Etat allié ou associé. 
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(3) The Commissioner shall attach to 
every report made by him under this sec- 
tion a copy of any reply made by or on 
behalf of any department or other institu- 
tion concerned. 1968-69, c. 54, s. 33. 


34. (1) In addition to any report that 
may be made by him under section 33, the 
Commissioner shall each year prepare and 
submit to Parliament a statement relating to 
the conduct of his office and the discharge of 
his duties under this Act during the preced- 
ing year including his recommendations, if 
any, for any proposed changes in this Act 
that he deems necessary or desirable in order 
that effect may be given to this Act accord- 
ing to its spirit and intent. 


(2) Every report or statement to Parlia- 
ment made by the Commissioner under sec- 
tion 33 or this section shall be made by 
being transmitted to the Speaker of the 
Senate and to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons for tabling respectively in those 
Houses. 


(3) The Commissioner may, instead of 
making a separate report to Parliament un- 
der section 33 on the matter of any investi- 
gation carried out by him under this Act, 
include such report in his annual statement 
to Parliament made under this section un- 
less, in his opinion, the nature of the report 
is such that it ought to be brought to the 
attention of Parliament without delay. 1968- 
69, c. 54,.5..34. 


GENERAL 


35. The Governor in Council may make 
such regulations as he deems necessary to 
effect compliance with this Act in the con- 
duct of the affairs of the Government of 
Canada and departments and agencies of 
the Government of Canada. 1968-69, c. 54, 
(lle Bp 


INTERPRETATION 
36. (1) In this Act 


“court of record” means any body that, un- 
der the Act by or pursuant to which it is 
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(3) Le Commissaire joindra a tout rap- 
port, établi par lui en vertu du présent article, 
une copie des réponses faites par un minis- 
tere, un département ou une autre institution 
en cause, ou pour leur compte. 1968-69, 
c. 54, art. 33. 


34. (1) Outre les rapports faits par lui en 
vertu de l’article 33, le Commissaire établira 
et soumettra chaque année au Parlement une 
déclaration relative 4 l’exercice de ses fonc- 
tions en vertu de la présente loi au cours de 
année précédente. II inclura, le cas échéant, 
les recommandations par lesquelles il pro- 
pose d’apporter a la présente loi les modifi- 
cations qu’il estime nécessaires ou souhaita- 
bles pour permettre de donner effet a la 
présente loi conformément A son esprit et a 
Vintention du législateur. 


(2) La soumission des rapports et décla- 
rations que le Commissaire fait au Parlement 
en vertu de l’article 33 ou du présent article, 
se fera par transmission au président du Sé- 
nat et a l’Orateur de la Chambre des com- 
munes qui les déposeront devant leurs 
Chambres respectives. 


(3) Au lieu de faire au Parlement, en 
vertu de l'article 33, un rapport sur chaque 
instruction a laquelle il a procédé en vertu de 
la présente loi, le Commissaire peut inclure 
ce rapport dans la déclaration annuelle qu’il 
fait au Parlement en vertu du présent arti- 
cle, sauf si, 4 son avis, la nature du rapport 
est telle qu’il y a lieu de le porter sans retard 
a l’attention du Parlement. 1968-69, c. 54, 
art. 34, 


DISPOSITIONS GENERALES 


35. Le gouverneur en conseil peut établir 
les réglements qu’il estime nécessaires pour 
assurer le respect de la présente loi dans la 
conduite des affaires du gouvernement du 
Canada et de ses ministéres, départements et 
organismes. 1968-69, c. 54, art. 35. 


INTERPRETATION 
36. (1) Dans la présente loi 


«corporation de la Couronne» désigne une 
corporation de la Couronne définie a la 
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established, is or is declared to be a court 
of record; 


“Crown corporation” means a Crown corpo- 
ration as defined in Part VIII of the 
Financial Administration Act; 


“enactment” means any Act of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada including this Act and 
any rule, order, regulation, by-law or pro- 
clamation described in section 4; 


“National Capital Region” means the Na- 
tional Capital Region described in the 
schedule to the National Capital Act. 


(2) For the purposes of this Act, the 
“mother tongue” spoken by persons in any 
area of Canada means, in relation to any 
determination thereof required to be made 
under this Act, the language first learned in 
childhood by such persons and still under- 
stood by them, as ascertained by the de- 
cennial census taken immediately preceding 
the determination. 


(3) For the purposes of this Act, a 
reference to the institutions or any of the 
institutions of the Parliament or Govern- 
ment of Canada shall be deemed to include 
the Canadian Forces and the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police. 


(4) For greater certainty it is hereby 
declared that section 115 of the Criminal 
Code does not apply to or in respect of any 
contravention or alleged contravention of 
any provision of this Act. 1968-69, c. 54, 
Bi 36, 


37. In every Act of the Parliament of 
Canada, a reference to the “official lan- 
guages” or the “official languages of Can- 
ada” shall be construed as a reference to 
the languages declared by section 2 of this 
Act to be the official languages of Canada 
for all purposes of the Parliament and 
Government of Canada. 1968-69, c. 54, s. 
<¥e 


38. Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as derogating from or diminishing in any 
way any legal or customary right or privilege 
acquired or enjoyed either before or after 
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Partie VIII de la Loi sur l’administration 
financiére; 


«cour d’archives» désigne un organisme qui, 
aux termes de la loi en vertu de laquelle il 
est créé, est, ou est déclaré étre, une cour 
d’archives; 


«région de la Capitale nationale» désigne la 
la région de la Capitale nationale délimitée 
a l’annexe de la Loi sur la Capitale na- 
tionale; 


«texte législatif» désigne toute loi du Parle- 
ment du Canada, y compris la présente 
loi, ainsi qu’une régle, une ordonnance, 
un décret, un réglement ou une proclama- 
tion visés a l’article 4. 


(2) Aux fins de la présente loi, la «langue 
maternelle» parlée par des résidents d’une 
subdivision du Canada désigne, dans tous 
les cas ot la présente loi exige qu’elle soit 
déterminée, la langue que ces personnes ont 
apprise en premier lieu dans leur enfance et 
qu’elles comprennent encore, selon les cons- 
tatations faites a l’occasion du recensement 
décennal immédia‘erment antérieur A la déter- 
mination. 


(3) Aux fins de la présente loi, la mention 
des institutions du Parlement ou du gouver- 
nement du Canada est censée inclure les 
Forces canadiennes et la Gendarmerie royale 
du Canada. 


(4) Pour plus de certitude, il est par les 
présentes déclaré que l’article 115 du Code 
criminel ne s’applique pas en ce qui con- 
cerne une infraction ou une infraction allé- 
guée a toute disposition de la présente loi. 
1968-69, c. 54, art. 36. 


37. Dans toutes les lois du Parlement du 
Canada, la mention des «langues officielles» 
ou des «langues officielles du Canada» sera 
interprété comme une mention des langues 
que l’article 2 de la présente loi déclare étre 
les langues officielles du Canada pour tout 
ce qui reléve du Parlement et du gouverne- 
ment du Canada. 1968-69, c. 54, art. 37. 


38. Aucune des dispositions de la pré- 
sente loi ne sera interprétée comme affectant 
ou diminuant de quelque maniére les droits 
ou priviléges acquis ou possédés en vertu de 
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the 7th day of September 1969 with respect 
to any language that is not an official lan- 
guage. 1968-69, c. 54, s. 38. 


ORDERLY ADAPTATION TO ACT 

39. (1) Where upon the submission of 
any Minister it is established to the satisfac- 
tion of the Governor in Council that the 
immediate application of any provision of 
this Act to any department or other institu- 
tion of the Parliament or Government of 
Canada (hereinafter in this section called an 
“authority”) or in respect of any service 
provided or made available by it 


(a) would unduly prejudice the interests 
of the public served by the authority, or 


(b) would be seriously detrimental to the 
good government of the authority, em- 
ployer and employee relations or the 
effective management of its affairs, 


the Governor in Council may by order defer 
or suspend the application of any such 
provision to the authority or in respect of 
any such service for such period, not ex- 
ceeding sixty months from the 6th day of 
September 1969, as the Governor in Council 
deems necessary or expedient. 


(2) Any order made under this section 
may contain such directions and be subject 
to such terms and conditions as the Govern- 
or in Council deems appropriate to ensure 
the earliest possible application of any de- 
ferred or suspended provision provided for 
in the order, and in addition may prescribe 
different periods, not exceeding in any case 
the maximum period provided for under 
subsection (1), for different operations 
carried on or services performed or made 
available by the authority, to or in respect 
of which the application of any such provi- 
sion is deferred or suspended. 


(3) A copy of any order made under 
this section, together with a report thereon 
by the Governor in Council setting forth 
concisely the reasons for its making, shall 
be laid before Parliament within fifteen days 
after the making of the order or, if Parlia- 
ment is not then sitting, on any of the first 
fifteen days next thereafter that Parliament 
is sitting. 


Langues officielles 


la loi ou de la coutume soit avant, soit aprés 
le 7 septembre 1969, en ce qui concerne les 
langues autres que les langues officielles. 
1968-69, c. 54, art. 38. 


. 


ADAPTATION PROGRESSIVE A LA LOI 


39. (1) Lorsque, a la suite des observa- 
tions d’un ministre, il est établi A la satisfac- 
tion du gouverneur en conseil que l’applica- 
tion immédiate d’une disposition de la 
présente loi 4 un ministére, un département 
ou une autre institution du Parlement ou du 
gouvernement du Canada (que le présent 
article désigne ci-aprés sous le nom d’<auto- 
rité>) ou a un service fourni ou offert par 
eux 


a) nuirait inddment aux intéréts du pu- 
blic desservi par l’autorité, ou 

b) nuirait sérieusement a |’administration 
de lautorité, aux relations entre em- 
ployeur et employés ou 4 la gestion de ses 
affaires, 


le gouverneur en conseil peut, par décret, 
différer ou suspendre l’application d’une telle 
disposition 4 cette autorité ou a ce service 
pendant la période, comprise dans les 
soixante mois suivant le 6 septembre 1969, 
que le gouverneur en conseil juge nécessaire 


ou opportune. 


(2) Un décret rendu en vertu du présent 
article peut contenir les directives et étre 
assujetti aux modalités que le gouverneur en 
conseil estime appropriées pour faire appli- 
quer le plus rapidement possible toute 
disposition différée ou suspendue par le dé- 
cret. Il peut en outre prescrire, sans jamais 
dépasser la période maximale prévue par le 
paragraphe (1), différentes périodes pour 
différentes opérations effectuées par l’auto- 
rité ou pour différents services rendus ou 
offerts par elle, lorsque l’application d’une 
telle disposition 4 ces opérations ou services 
est différée ou suspendue. 


(3) Un exemplaire d’un décret rendu en 
vertu du présent article, ainsi qu’un rapport 
du gouverneur en conseil relatif 4 ce décret 
et énongant briévement les raisons pour les- 
quelles il a été rendu, seront déposés au 
Parlement dans les quinze jours de la date 
du décret, ou, si le Parlement n’est pas alors 
en session, l’un des quinze premiers jours ou 
il siégera par la suite. 
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(4) In relation to the appointment and 
advancement in employment of personnel 
the duties of whose positions include duties 
relating to the provision of services by 
authorities to members of the public, it is 
the duty 


(a) of the Public Service Commission, in 
cases where it has the authority to make 
appointments, and 


(b) of the authority concerned, in all 
other cases, 


to ensure that, in the exercise and perfor- 
mance of the powers, duties and functions 
conferred or imposed upon it by law, due 
account is taken of the purposes and provi- 
sions of this Act, subject always to the 
maintenance of the principle of selection of 
personnel according to merit as required by 
the Public Service Employment Act. 1968- 
69,10; 54,:87 40. 
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(4) En ce qui concerne la nomination et 
lavancement du personnel dont les postes 
comportent des fonctions relatives a la four- 
niture de services au public par des autori- 
tés, il incombe 


a) a la Commission de Ja Fonction pu- 
blique, dans les cas ow elle exerce |’auto- 
rité de faire des nominations, et, 

b) dans tous les autres cas, a |’autorité 
intéressée, 


de veiller a ce que, dans l’exercice des pou- 
voirs et fonctions qui lui sont imposés ou 
conférés par la loi, il est daiment tenu 
compte des objets et des dispositions de la 
présente loi, mais toujours sous réserve du 
maintien du principe de la sélection du per- 
sonnel établie au mérite comme l’exige la 
Loi sur l'emploi dans la Fonction publique. 
1968-69, c. 54, art. 40. 


QUEEN’S PRINTER FOR CANADA © IMPRIMEUR DE LA REINE POUR LE CANADA 
OTTAWA, 1970 


Nomination et 
avancement 
du personne] 
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Appendix 2 


P.C. 1972-1125 
25 May, 1972 


WHEREAS the Clerk of the Privy Council has received 
from the Chief Statistician, pursuant to subsection 
14(1) of the Official Languages Act, a return certified 
by him showing the population of each of the provinces 
and census districts in Canada, categorized according 
to the official languages spoken as a mother tongue by 
persons resident therein as ascertained by the 1971 
census. 


THEREFORE, His EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR 
GENERAL IN COUNCIL, on the recommendation of the 
Secretary of State, pursuant to subsection 14(1) of the 
Official Languages Act and part I of the Inquiries Act, 
is pleased hereby to direct that the following persons 
be appointed as commissioners to constitute a Bilingual 
Districts Advisory Board to exercise and perform the 
powers and duties conferred upon a Bilingual Districts 
Advisory Board by the Official Languages Act: 


Mr. Harry Hickman, Victoria, British Columbia 
Mr. Léopold Lamontagne, Ottawa, Ontario 
Mr. Paul Fox, Toronto, Ontario 

Mr. Albert Regimbal, Sudbury, Ontario 


Mr. (Justice) Alfred Monnin, St-Boniface, Mani- 
toba 


Mrs. A. W. R. Carrothers, Calgary, Alberta 
Ms. Eleanor Duckworth, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Mr. Adélard Savoie, Moncton, New Brunswick 
Mr. William F. Mackey, Ste-Foy, Quebec 


Mrs. Yvonne R. Raymond, Montreal, Quebec 


His EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN 
CounciL is further pleased, pursuant to subsection 
14(2) of the Official Languages Act, to direct that 
Mr. Paul Fox be designated as Chairman of the Bilin- 
gual Districts Advisory Board. 


His EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN 
Council is further pleased to direct that: 
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(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


the Commissioners be authorized to exercise all 
the powers conferred on them by section 11 of 
the Inquiries Act; 


the Commissioners be authorized to sit at such 
times and at such places as they may decide 
from time to time; 


the Commissioners be authorized to engage the 
services of such counsel, staff and technical 
advisers as they may require, at rates of remun- 
eration and reimbursement approved by the 
Treasury Board; and 


the Commissioners shall file with the Dominion 
Archivist the papers and records of the Bilin- 
gual Districts Advisory Board after the con- 
clusion of the inquiry. 


CERTIFIED TO BE A TRUE COPY—COPIE CERTIFIEE 


CON FORME 


R. G. ROBERTSON 


CLERK OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL—-LE GREFFIER DU 


CONSEIL PRIVE 


Appendix 3 


List of Meetings of the Board, and of the Places 
and Dates of Visits and Consultations 


(a) Plenary Meetings of the Bilingual Districts 


Advisory Board 


June 28 and 29, 1972 
August 14 and 15, 1972 


September 22 and 23, 1972 


November 3 and 4, 1972 
January 12 and 13, 1973 


February 16 and 17, 1973 


March 23 and 24, 1973 
April 27 and 28, 1973 
May 25 and 26, 1973 
June 22 and 23, 1973 
July 20 and 21, 1973 


September 14 and 15, 1973 


October 12, 13 and 14, 1973* 


November 9 and 10, 1973 
December 16 and 17, 1973 


March 8 and 9, 1974 
June 14 and 15, 1974 
November 8 and 9, 1974 


(b) Meetings with Members of Parliament 


(Consultations with Members of Parliament represent- 
ing the electoral districts noted were held in Ottawa 


unless otherwise indicated. ) 


Newfoundland 
Humber—St. George’s— 
St. Barbe 
Prince Edward Island 


Egmont 


Nova Scotia 


South Western Nova 
(meeting in Digby, N.S.) 

Cape Breton Highlands— 
Canso 


July 19, 1973 


December 13, 1973 


December 12, 1972 


November 23, 1973 


* All meetings were held in Ottawa with the exception of the 
October 1973 meeting which was held in Val-David, Que. 


New Brunswick 


Gloucester 
Madawaska—Victoria 
Northumberland—Miramichi 
Restigouche 
Westmorland—Kent 
Carleton—Charlotte 
Fundy—Royal 

Moncton 

Saint John—Lancaster 

Y ork—Sunbury 


Quebec 


Lachine—Lakeshore 

Beauharnois—Salaberry 

Laprairie 

Brome—Missisquoi 

(meeting in Knowlton, 

Que.) 

Westmount 

Gatineau 

Pontiac 

Gamelin 

Laval 

Montreal—Bourassa 

Vaudreuil 

Saint-Michel 

Hochelaga 


Ontario 


Cochrane 

Sudbury 

Algoma 

Thunder Bay 

Renfrew North—Nipissing 
East 

Windsor—Walkerville 


Davenport 


Manitoba 


Brandon—Souris 
Dauphin 

Marquette 

Portage 

Provencher 

Winnipeg South Centre 
St. Boniface 


November 22, 1973 
November 22, 1973 
November 22, 1973 
November 22, 1973 
November 22, 1973 
December 12, 1973 
December 12, 1973 
December 12, 1973 
December 12, 1973 
December 12, 1973 


January 21, 1973 
August 13, 1973 
August 13, 1973 
August 22, 1973 


December 2, 1973 
December 13, 1973 
December 13, 1973 
December 14, 1973 
December 14, 1973 
December 14, 1973 
December 14, 1973 
January 21, 1974 

December 12, 1974 


July 19, 1973 
July 19, 1973 
November 9, 1973 
November 9, 1973 
November 23, 1973 


November 23 and 
December 20, 1973 
December 14, 1973 


July 19, 1973 
July 19, 1973 
July 19, 1973 
July 19, 1973 
July 19, 1973 
July 19, 1973 
November 6, 1973 
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Saskatchewan 


Battleford—Kindersley 


Alberta 


Athabasca 


Edmonton West 


Peace River 
Pembina 
Wetaskiwin 


June 21, 1973 


June 21, 1973 
June 21, 1973 
June 21, 1973 
June 21, 1973 
June 21, 1973 


(c) Meetings with Representatives of Each 
Provincial Government 


Newfoundland 


Prince Edward 
Island 


Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 


Quebec 


Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 


Alberta 


British Columbia 


St. John’s, July 4, 1973 
Charlottetown, February 19, 1973 
Yarmouth, December 10-11, 1972 
Church Point, December 12, 1972 
Halifax, November 8, 1973 


Fredericton, February 26, 1973 


Montreal, February 26, 1973 
Montreal, January 21, 1974 


Toronto, September 17, 1973 
Winnipeg, April 9, 1973 
Regina, April 10, 1973 


Edmonton, June 29, 1973 
Edmonton, October 9, 1973 


Victoria, April 2, 1973 


(d) Meetings with Other Groups and Individuals 


Newfoundland 


Churchill Falls, Labrador 
Wabush, Labrador City, 


Labrador 


November 13-14, 1972 
November 14, 1972 


(two meetings) 


Stephenville 
De Grau 


November 17, 1972 
November 17, 1972 


Prince Edward Island 


Summerside 
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February 20, 1973 


Nova Scotia 


Yarmouth 

Yarmouth (six meetings) 
Church Point 

Digby (three meetings) 
Antigonish 

Arichat 

Chéticamp 

Port Hawkesbury 

Port Hood 


New Brunswick 


Fredericton 


Quebec 


Schefferville (five mectings ) 
Montreal (three meetings) 


Lennoxville 


Sherbrooke (two meetings ) 


Montreal (seven meetings) 
Quebec (three meetings) 
Gaspé 
Shigawake 
Blanc-Sablon 
Harrington Harbour 
Rouyn/Noranda 

(three meetings ) 
Chateauguay-Centre 
Huntingdon 
Ormstown 
Brownsburg 
Cité de Deux-Montagnes 
Lachute 
Cowansville 
Campbell’s Bay 
Fort Coulonge 
Shawville 
Montreal 


Ontario 


Windsor/Chatham 
(three meetings) 
Paincourt 
Toronto 
Crysler 
Marionville 
Winchester 
Sudbury (two meetings) 
Sault Ste. Marie 
(two meetings ) 


December 10, 
December 11, 
December 12, 


1972 
1972 
1972 


December 12-13, 1972 


May 16, 
May 16, 
May 17, 
May 17, 
May 17, 


1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 


February 25-26, 1973 


November 15-16, 1972 


May 7, 


May 14 
May 
June 11 


14-15, 


1973 
, 1973 
1973 
-12, 1973 


June 13-14, 1973 


July 9, 
, 1973 
, 1973 


July 9 
July 10 


1973 


July 10, 1973 


August 


August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 


September 
September 13, 
September 13, 
November 8, 


14-15, 1973 


20, 1973 
20, 1973 
20, 1973 
21, 1973 
21, 1973 
21, 1973 
225 1973 
10, 1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 


April 15-16, 1973 


April 16, 1973 
April 29, 1973 


June 7, 
June 7, 
June 7, 
August 
August 


1973 
1973 
1973 
12, 1973 
13, 1973 


Thunder Bay 


(two meetings ) 
Geraldton/Longlac 


Kapuskasing 


Manitoba 
St. Boniface 
Ste. Anne 
Saskatchewan 


Regina 

North Battleford 
Saskatoon 

Zenon Park 


Alberta 


St. Paul 
Bonnyville 


August 13, 1973 


August 14, 1973 
August 14, 1973 


April 8, 1973 
April 9, 1973 


April 10, 1973 
April 11, 1973 
April 11, 1973 
October 5, 1973 


January 16, 1973 
January 17, 1973 


Falher 
Jean Cété 
Peace River 
(two meetings ) 
Donnelly, Girouxville, 
Debolt 
Edmonton 
Edmonton (two meetings) 
Legal 
Morinville (two meetings) 
St. Albert 
Westlock 
Edmonton (two meetings) 
Edmonton 


British Columbia 


Vancouver 
Victoria 


February 5, 1973 
February 5, 1973 
February 5, 1973 


February 6, 1973 


February 6, 1973 
April 2, 1973 
April 3, 1973 
April 3, 1973 
April 3, 1973 
June 28, 1973 
June 28-29, 1973 
October 9, 1973 


March 31, 1973 
April 1, 1973 
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